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THE CHAM OF TARTARY. 


(Transcribed freely from the Chronicles of Neh-Seh-Foo, 
the Tartar historian.) 


In Tartary a thousand years ago 

There was no Cham (pronounced as in champagne). 
It is an ancient honourable post, 

Not equal to the chiefship, but a man 

May be a Cham and then become the chief. 
Wherefore desired by many men it was, 

But none was reckoned fitting. Factions came, 
And strove and claimed, and counterclaimed and strove ; 
And one of them was mighty in the land, 

And all but gained it. Let me here relate 

What men they were, and how a clever coup 
Which these had purposed passed away in smoke. 





And, first, though each revolving day 
Brought out a new aspirant, 

Not one of them seemed fit to play 
The leading part of tyrant. 


A. looked a man of strength compact, 
Progressive, sound, enlightened, 
A statesman who might sternly act 
When other folk were frightened. 
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His eloquence had earned him praise 
Where’er his words resounded ; 

He had a trick of solemn phrase 
Rhetorically rounded. 


But all his warmth he hid from sight : 
I question if he felt it,— 

An ice-block that reflected light, 
But somehow never melted. 


Poor A.! he didn’t fill the public eye 

Of Tartary, and so they put him by. 

The intervening letters I shall skip, 

And, next, for F. my glowing pen I'll dip. 


F. from the moment of his birth 
Seemed destined to inherit 

Good business brains and solid worth, 
And every minor merit. 


In Latin grammar days he bore 
A character so pious, 

That building Balbus pleased him more 
Than wall-destroying Caius. 


Poor Balbus by the common herd 
Of boys—a painful matter— 
Is usually not preferred ; 
They much applaud the latter. 


Men said of F., when he displayed 
A steadiness so sober, 

“He will not fade as leaves do fade, 
Nor die in chill October. 


“ And while he lives we guarantee 
No act of his will hurt you, 

This fashion-plate of probity, 
And pattern-book of virtue.” 


And, even when his eloquence 
Grew warm and eulogistic, 

Plain platitudinous good sense 
Was its characteristic. 
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His views he never quite defined : 
He liked a combination. 

You could not say he had a mind 
Averse from vacillation. 


To black he would not take his oath ; 
He was by white offended, 

Preferring grey, a tint where both 
Inextricably blended. 


In short, he was a man to trust 
As always sui compos : 

There never was a man so just— 
Or so superbly pompous. 


Alas! the world to solid claims is deaf : 

It simply smiled, and wouldn’t hear of F. 
And next in order let us try to see 

What was the view that most men held of G. 


G. was in truth a thing of joy, 
Smooth cheek and well-set shoulder : 

He always seemed to stay a boy, 
While other men grew older. 


Delight of battle with his peers 
He formerly had tasted ; 

And now he grieved to see his years 
So miserably wasted. 


Whene’er this blossom tried to blow, 
A chill wind came and shut him: 

He seemed to be a stick, although 
Not one of us had cut him. 


Yet soon he found his chance decline, 
And all his friends grow cooler : 
They said they had to draw the line 

At such a wooden ruler. 


So G. remained, his blighted prospects round him: 
They left him wanting, as, in fact, they found him. 
And, still proceeding by the alphabet 

In order due, to H. at last we get. 
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H. was a man removed from strife: 
With heat you could not tax him. 
He had for every turn of life 
A philosophic maxim. 


To things that tickled you or me 
His attitude was passive. 

His mind was universally 
Acknowledged to be massive. 


While other men of half his weight 
Grew ardent or sarcastic, 

He never failed to be sedate 
And unenthusiastic. 


When some flushed red he kept so pale 
And calm that, as for me, I’ve 

Oft thought of him as of a snail 
Astray within a beehive. 


And, though he took a heap of pains, 
While we were dilettanti, 

The red corpuscles in his veins 
Were judged to be too scanty, 


And so the Fates decreed his fall, 
And forced us to reject him ; 
But still we felt that we could all 

Continue to respect him. 


In truth, no man alive appeared to fit : 

Either the hole was round and men were square, 
Or, on the other hand, the hole was square, 

The men perversely formed and wholly round,— 
I know not which, but this full well I know, 
There was no Cham, and Tartary was sad. 

But suddenly a wondrous rumour grew, 

No man knew whence it came, but oh, it spread 
Throughout the land, that Tartary at last, 
Travailing long, had now brought forth a Cham. 
The ‘Tartar Times ’—the files are there to show 
I speak the truth—announced that this was so, 
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All the rejected ones declared it true, 

A., F., and G., and philosophic H. 

In fact, a Tartar chieftain seemed to be 

As fairly caught as ever Tartar was. 

“Who is he?” asked the crowd. “He is,” they said,— 
His friends, I mean, who tried to run the show,— 
“The most magnetic of magnetic men. 

Think of the famous chiefs who in our land 

Were ever great and eloquent and wise, 

Witty and able, statesmanlike and just, 

Noble, unselfish, patriotic, true,— 

Add them together, treble the result, 

And you will have, approximately summed, 

Him you have heard of whom you swift shall know.” 
“When may we meet him?” was the next request. 
“Soon, soon,” they said, and smiled, and went and bought 
Much store of limelight, and prepared a stage ; 

And paragraph on paragraph went round 

Saying, “On such and such a day a man 

Speaks to his fellow-men—let all men come, 

All who indeed are men, to hear his voice.” 

And on the predetermined day they came 

From north, from south, from east and west in crowds. 
“At last,” they said, “at last!” and, lo, they saw 
High on a platform raised above their heads 

The man whom most of all they yearned to see— 


(The lines describing the greater part of the 
proceedings are unfortunately lost.) 


“Be great, be earnest, let your hearts be turned 

To wisdom, be not ” What he would have said 
To perorate with never will be known ; 

For at this moment, as he waved his arms 

And all men listened, came a swift collapse. 

His figure shrank, there was a grating whirr, 

As of machinery that finds an end 

By running down—two gasping clicks he gave, 
Kssaying still to speak, and so sank down 

Prone on the platform, and the crowded hall 
Swayed with emotion ; women screamed, and four, 
The wives of mayors or county councillors, 
Fell in a faint, and so were carried out. 

It was a dreadful scene: but when they came, 
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Solemn and sad, to pick the speaker up, 

Lo, they discovered not a man at all, 

But just a clock-work figure framed and set 

By some artificer’s surpassing skill— 

Wheels, rods, and springs all cunningly devised— 
And clothed that it might seem to be a man. 


(A few lines, no doubt describing the resentment 
of the multitude, are missing. ) 


Hence came the proverb into Tartary— 
“ A clock-work man who wants to be sublime 
Must be well wound, or else he’ll waste his time.” 


TIS. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SCOTS FAMILY. 


BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


“Oh, England is a pleasaut place for them that’s rich and high, 
But England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I!” 


On the shores of a rock-bound 
inlet, swept by rude winds, and 
hung about for more than half 
the year by driving curtains 
of mist, there stood when last 
century was young a few poor 
cottages packed away from the 
rest of the world on the fringe 
of the Orkney group. These 


cottages were inhabited by a 
family named Ross, and by 
sundry others all more or less 
closely related to the dominant 
stock. These people were a 
hard-bit breed, spare, weather- 
beaten, and big of limb, fisher- 


folk who risked life and health 
during most of the days of each 
year upon the treacherous coast, 
and tilled a few square yards 
of grudging soil to supplement 
the meagre living that they 
wrested from the sea. 

The oldest man in the village 
was the head of the Ross family, 
a stalwart who had been out in 
the 45, and had reaped only 
hard times and an ill name from 
that loyal sowing of a barren 
crop. His eldest son, a dour, 
harsh man, silent, thoughtful, 
and beset by trivial cares, toiled 
ceaselessly during the days of 
all his dull life to support a 
huge family of hungry, un- 
gainly sons and daughters, and 
lay awake of nights wondering 
despondently how it would fare 
with those he loved when God 
called a truce to his long 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


struggle with Fate. Too many 
mouths to fill, and far too little 
wherewith to fill them — that 
was the insoluble problem 
which stared him in the face. 
The infertile soil cried the 
question to him from its bleak 
furrows; the crash of the surf 
reiterated it; the wind howled 
it around the rotting eaves; 
but answer there came none. 
The monotony of toil, the con- 
stant effort, the certainty of 
failure at the end of it—for 
what had sufficed for a few was 
patently inadequate to the needs 
of the growing clan—hung over 
his life like a brooding shadow. 
The hopelessness of it wore this 
man down inch by inch: the 
darkness of the future walled 
him in as sadly as did the 
fogs that hung damp and chill 
around his home. 

His children must move on 
and out. So much was certain ; 
but whither, and to what end? 
His father, still known as a 
fanatical Jacobite, wasa barrier 
closing many careers to those 
who were his immediate off- 
spring: his fierce anger and 
the strong prejudices of the 
family forbade the King’s ser- 
vice by land or sea. For the 
rest, the stubborn facts of geo- 
graphy limited the chances of 
the clan. The Orkneys in those 
days were the very rim of the 
world: the men and women 
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who dwelt there were cut off 
almost entirely from their kind. 
How should the great god 
Opportunity visit these lusty, 
ravenous youngsters in the 
banishment that was _ their 
home? Yet come he did, 
though it was in a disguise 
which at the time seemed 
shabby enough, the bearer of 
a gift so paltry that no man 
might dream of the golden 
things which lay hidden in his 
cunning hands. 

A whaler, bound for a five 
years’ cruise, put into the cove 
seeking to fill gaps in its com- 
plement which had been caused 
by an encounter with a press- 
gang, and grim George Ross sent 
his two eldest boys to sea in 
her, despite the wailing of the 
womenfolk and the snivelling 
of the youngsters themselves. 

With the doings of the whaler 
all up and down the world I 
have no concern, until three 
years later we meet her again, 
brimming over with oil and 
blubber, putting in to water in 
a creek on the coast of Northern 
China. She waddled into the 
uncharted port, which was split 
in two by a projecting headland 
of tall, red rock, and sent most 
of her crew ashore to gather 
the fuel and fill the water- 
butts. Then her skipper sat 
him down in the tiny cabin 
and read the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ which with the Bible 
and a few primitive technical 
books formed the whole of the 
ship’s library, and as he fol- 
lowed Christian upon his won- 
derful way, suddenly his vessel 
was seized by the children of 
Apollyon, The skipper flound- 
ered up from below, using 
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language which would have 
set honest John Bunyan doing 
fantastic penances for a twelve- 
month, but a glance around 
showed him in an instant that 
resistance was hopeless. Six 
file of marines, and twice as 
many bluejackets, all fully 
armed and wearing an exceed- 
ingly businesslike air, crowded 
the narrow decks. Two bearded 
officers, with sun-tanned faces 
worn hard by foul weather, 
trailed swords at the belts of 
their soiled, nondescript uni- 
forms. The skipper, tugging 
ruefully at his forelock, recog- 
nised the servants of Old John 
Company, the dominant power 
in all the Eastern world; so 
curbing his tongue, andsmother- 
ing his rage, he invited them to 
drink with the best grace that 
he could command. 

The officers clanked down 
the rough ladder, and seated 
themselves at the table, while 
the skipper waited upon them 
with obsequious care. 

“Sorry to trouble you, 
skipper,” said the senior lieu- 
tenant, “but the devil must 
have his own, and Old John 
Company must be served next. 
Our ship—a seventy-four—is 
at anchor round the bluff 
yonder, and there she’ll have 
to bide until she becomes a 
hulk unless we can get some 
one to navigate her back to 
Calcutta.” 

“Cholera,” panted the junior 
officer, emerging suddenly from 
his tin mug, in which his nose 
and the greater part of his face 
had been buried. “Carried off 
both our navigators. The old 
barge is like a hobbled horse, 
and has been these two months 
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past. We could put to sea and 
risk it, of course, but somehow 
Calcutta seems an awesome 
distance away, and the rocks 
lie spattered all over the sea- 
bottom *twixt there and this 
as thick as the raisins in a 
plum-duff.” 

“So the long and the short 
of it is,’ chimed in the senior 
officer, “that you must make 
shift to spare us the services 
of some one who can navigate 
our vessel for us.” 

“There will be nae sic a 
body aboard this hooker, so 
help me!” began the skipper, 
but the officers cut him short. 
A whaler did not find its way 
round the world and_ back 
again by means of “plumb and 
guess,” they said, and where a 
boat carried a navigating officer 
she was sure to have at least 
one understudy. This they 
impressed upon the skipper, 
emphasising their points by 
jaw-cracking sea oaths, and 
hinting that it would be easy 
for a ship in the service of 
the Company to gut a whaler, 
maroon her crew, and there- 
after to go upon her way 
without fear of consequences. 
The skipper, after one frantic 
outburst of profanity, resigned 
himself to the inevitable. He 
realised that he was completely 
In the power of his unwelcome 
visitors, and he knew that men 
were not accustomed to be over- 
scrupulous in their dealings with 
their fellows when chance threw 
them together on the coasts of 
far Cathay—a land where no 
law ran save that of the strong 
right arm. None the less, the 
Scots soul of him set him grop- 
Ing for a bargain. His mate, 
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who was the only skilled navi- 
gator beside himself that the 
whaler carried, was also his 
best boat-steerer, and the loss 
of his services would be a 
grievous business. On _ the 
other hand, George Ross, the 
elder of the two brothers, had 
shown a remarkable aptitude 
for the acquirement of all sea- 
farers’ lore during the period 
of his service on board the 
whaler, and he was now quite 
capable of undertaking the task 
required by the Company’s offi- 
cers. By dint of skilful pre- 
varication, some good solid 
lying, and by _ unblushing 
praises of young Ross, the 
skipper at last contrived to 
induce the officers to agree to 
his proposals, and the young- 
ster, who has stood looking 
supremely raw-boned and awk- 
ward while he listened to his 
captain’s unwonted eulogy, was 
soon placed in the gig, side by 
side with his small bundle. At 
the last moment his brother, 
who had not the slightest in- 
tention of allowing himself to 
be separated from his kinsman, 
leaped down beside him from 
the deck of the whaler, before 
the skipper had divined his 
purpose or had been able to 
put out a hand to stay him. 
“Tl take this lad as a 
make-weight,’ shouted the 
senior lieutenant, and the blue- 
jackets laughed at the whaler’s 
discomfiture as they bent to 
their oars. So the skipper 
watched the Rosses being borne 
away from him, and as he spat 
into the sea and sent a comet’s 
tail of unpublishable adjectives 
after the spoilers in a prudently 
well-modulated voice, there was 
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nought to tell him that he, that 
day, by his casual action, had 
laid the foundation-stone upon 
which the fortunes of a whole 
family were to be reared, and 
had forged yet another link in 
the great chain with which the 
British Empire girdles the world 
about. 


George Ross, hard - headed, 
stolid young Scotsman that 
he was, took hold of his task 
of guiding the big, unwieldy 
ship upon her path through 
the unfamiliar seas with a 
calm self-reliance that bred 
confidence in his fellows. Navi- 
gation was no easy matter in 
those days for the sea -wan- 
derers of the East, for men 
were still discovering the 


whereabouts of sunken reef 
and treacherous shoal by the 
simple process of running their 


vessels’ noses into them; and 
many a good ship went to pieces 
in these uncharted waters, 
while her crew died dreadful 
deaths at the hands of the 
savage folk who dwelt on the 
sea-shore, or lumbered up and 
down the coasts in misshapen 
junks seeking what they might 
devour. But young George 
Ross faced all the dangers of 
the deep, keeping his own 
counsel, scanning the rude 
maps and the pilot stars, alert, 
silent, grim, old and wise of 
a sudden with that age and 
wisdom which come to a man 
before his time under the splen- 
did burden of responsibility. 
Adown the long coast-line of 
China the ship passed, then 
wallowed through the trough 
of the sea that _ stretches 
from Hongkong to Singapore 
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—thriving marts and _har- 
bours now, which were then 
unpeopled islands whose very 
names were unknown to white 
men—the sea which lies between 
Indo-China to the Philippines, 
Through the narrow Straits of 
Malacca young Ross led her, 
looking out upon either hand 
at the mysterious forest-world 
where Malayan kingsand nobles, 
peasants and slaves, lived lives 
unfettered by ethics in a land 
where Might stalked triumph- 
ant, and Right was an empty 
name. And so across the roll- 
ers of the Indian Ocean he 
sailed her, until upon a certain 
day the mouth of the Hughli 
spread its mud flats before 
her, and she swept proudly 
by its shallows to drop her 
anchor abreast of old Calcutta 
grilling agonisingly under the 
June sun. 

It was counted a big per- 
formance for so young an ad- 
venturer even in those days 
when men wrought on a giant 
scale in Asia, and Warren 
Hastings, who knew a man 
when he saw one, lost no time 
in appointing George Ross to 
a commission in the Company’s 
navy. Travel, which ever tends 
to widen a man’s outlook, had 
freed the youngster from some 
of the prejudices bred in him 
by his fanatical grandfather; or 
perhaps he salved his conscience 
by the recollection that, though 
he was now in Government ser- 
vice, he was not in truth a 
King’s man, since his immediate 
master was Old John Company. 
Be that how it may, George 
Ross clutched eagerly at the 
chance thus unexpectedly of- 
fered to him, and with the 
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silent, calm, dogged self-reliance 
and determination which he 
owed to his hard-bit ancestors, 
he pushed his way by sheer 
merit and force of character 
through all the ranks of the 
service, until he found himself 
in command of a frigate, with 
the destinies of a big ship’s 
company in his hands. His 
brother went into trade, and 
did a good business among the 
islands of the Malayan Archipel- 
ago; and George, too, acquired 
a fair share of wealth, for in 
those days the Indian navy was 
in reality a large armed mer- 
chant fleet whose officers knew 
how to make bargains as shrewd 
as the blows they gave and took. 
Luck, which always befriended 
him, as she is wont to befriend 
the capable, sent him with the 
filibustering expedition which, 
under the leadership of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, wrested Java 
and its twenty millions of brown 
subjects from the Dutch, and 
during the peaceful years that 
followed, the instinct of his 
people asserted itself in George 
Ross, and he, the offspring of 
the Orkney fisher-folk who had 
fashioned their own crafts ever 
since the beginning of things, 
started a shipbuilding - yard, 
and laid down the keels of 
many a fine vessel for the use 
of the Company he served. 
And so the world went well 
with George Ross, and the East 
claimed him for its own; but 
somewhere deep down in his 
Scotsman’s heart the memory 
of his own people, struggling 
for a bare living among the 
shoals and under the fog-banks 
in that distant island, kept it- 
self warm, and set him aching 


with pity for the hard lot which 
he longed increasingly to better. 
With all the colour and the 
warmth of the East around 
him, with his own days made 
easeful for him by crowds of 
serfs and dependents,—for this 
was before the age of anti- 
slavery legislation, —the con- 
trast presented by his own fate 
to that of his kindred, who 
laboured hopelessly in the cold 
dankness of their bleak Scottish 
home, smote him with a pang of 
distress. And little by little a 
dream took shape and gathered 
form and strength—a dream 
that he would some day return 
to the Orkneys, and gathering 
all his kindred around him bear 
them back to that land of per- 
petual sunshine which he had 
learned to love. It was a 
pleasant castle in the air, and 
all the more dear to George Ross 
because he was in general a 
stolid man of action, little given 
to the weaving of such fantasies. 
Yet it recurred to him when- 
ever he had time for thought, 
keeping him company through 
the few idle hours that were 
his during those strenuous years, 
and so often as the dream 
visited him his jaw would set 
with that grim, square firmness 
which, his people knew, be- 
tokened a determination that 
was wont to make even things 
seemingly impossible to come to 
pass. 

Thus time sped, bringing to 
George Ross days packed with 
incidents big and little, days 
made rich by brave effort and 
the fruitful toil of body and 
mind, until at last there dawned 
for him, and for all whose 
fortunes hung upon those of 
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Sir Stamford Raffles, the year 
of the great heartbreak. 

Who among us all in Eastern 
Asia does not know the tale 
of that bitter tragedy? How 
Sir Stamford, brave and stead- 
fast as ever, his noble spirit 
refusing to be crushed though 
the worst of all possible things 
had befallen him, announced 
to his guests, assembled around 
him on an occasion of rejoicing, 
that a despatch which had just 
been handed to him contained 
the mandate of the British 
Government restoring Java — 
his Java!—to Holland, and so 
laid his lifework in ruins about 
his feet! The splendid empire 
which had been wrested from 
the Dutch by the courage of 
Hastings stimulated by the 
genius and foresight of Raffles, 
which had been seized by the 
dash and valour of a mere 
handful of Englishmen, and 
which had been transformed 
in less than a decade into a 
smiling paradise by the wisdom 
and self-devotion of its gover- 
nors, was lost to us for ever— 
lost, be it remembered, because 
the despatches in which Sir 
Stamford disclosed the richness 
of the new colony lay neglected 
in a pigeon-hole of the Foreign 
Office! Years after these price- 
less documents were unearthed, 
their seals still unbroken, and 
too late was learned the mag- 
nitude and the splendour of 
the chance that indolence had 
missed. To all those who care 
for England’s greatness the 
loss of Java is a bitter memory, 
but to me the tragedy is sorest 
in that it surrendered the 
destinies of millions of the 
brown peoples that I love to 
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the keeping of Holland. The 
theory which governs the 
Dutch colonial system is based 
upon the principle that over- 
seas possessions should be ad- 
ministered for the profit of 
the alien rulers and_ their 
fatherland, not for the benefit 
of their oriental inhabitants, 
This was the selfish motive that 
first led white men to seek 
empire in the East ; but where- 
as the British have learned a 
nobler wisdom with the pass- 
ing years, the Dutch hold fast 
to their ancient way. There- 
fore the Malayan races which 
people the Netherlands India 
of to-day are sweated and 
taxed more drastically than 
ever they were under their own 
rulers, since the Government 
of a native rdja is too feeble 
and inefficient to even oppress 
its people thoroughly, the flesh 
being passing weak, no matter 
how willing the spirit of evil. 
Great Britain, on the other 
hand, works on a more gener- 
ous, more altruistic principle, 
devoting the revenues of her 
Asiatic dominions to the devel- 
opment of the country from 
which they are derived, and 
to the good of the natives 
whose toil has contributed to 
the common wealth. And thus 
it has come to pass that the 
sin of some obscure shirker 
of duty has been visited upon 
countless human beings i 
fullest measure, and without 
hope of remedy. It is not 
pleasant to think of the weight 
of the responsibility which rests 
upon the shoulders of that 
unknown bureaucrat. 

How much of this Sir Stam- 
ford foresaw, peering into the 
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future with the clear eyes of 
genius, who can say? but none 
can doubt that the bitterness 
of death was his in that hour 
which witnessed the destruc- 
tion of his hopes, his dreams. 
For the men who loved him, 
those who had fought, and 
striven, and endured at his 
bidding and by his side, it 
seemed as though upon a sud- 
den their world had _ been 
shattered to fragments. The 
heart for further effort was 
filched from them. What pro- 
fited it, they asked, to toil 
and labour if the end were to 
be such as this? It was a 
sullen crew of disappointed 
men, with fierce anger in their 
hearts, that stood by Java dur- 
ing those last sad days and 
handed the land they loved 
over to the jubilant Dutchmen, 
who had never thought to look 


again upon the empire they 


had lost. And of this slender 
band of Britishers the most 
sullen and the most angry 
was dour George Ross. 

By the terms of the treaty 
with Holland all ships still 
upon the slips after a certain 
date became the property of 
the Dutch, and Ross had 
recently begun the construc- 
tion of a fine vessel that was 
to him as the apple of his eye. 
In his grief and rage he sought 
comfort in work, which is ever 
the strong man’s best and surest 
panacea. Whatever England’s 
folly might surrender to Hol- 
land, his ship, he swore, should 
not help to swell the tale; yet 
it seemed barely possible that 
the new vessel could be com- 
pleted and launched ere the 
fateful date arrived. Men 
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dinned this opinion into Ross’s 
ears, but he set his heavy jaw 
squarely, and was silent, only 
he got him to work as though 
a demon of unrest possessed 
him. Heavens! how that man 
toiled! Toiled by day, with 
his slaves and his craftsmen 
panting and sweating around 
him under the pitiless sun; 
toiled by night, drenched with 
the heavy dews and the dank 
sea-fogs; toiled early and late, 
with eyes blazing in their 
sunken sockets and aching 
from long watching, with body 
grown lean, and mind half 
maddened by the terrible 
strain! And once again “the 
thing that couldn’t” was made 
to happen by the sheer grit 
and force and resolution of the 
man ; so on the eve of the great 
surrender the George Ross, a 
mere shapeless hull with masts 
and rigging ready but still to 
fix, slid off the slips into the 
clear water at Tanjong Priuk, 
under the very noses of the 
wrathful Dutchmen! 

Taking all of his dependents 
who were willing to follow his 
fortunes on board his new 
ship, Ross set sail for Ben- 
coolen, which was then the 
Company’s principal factory in 
the eastern archipelago, to 
which port Raffles had pre- 
ceded him. Here he visited 
his old chief, and asked for his 
pay, which, as was the custom 
of those days, was some years 
in arrears. But the Bencoolen 
treasury was ill-stocked, and 
all the money needed to satisfy 
Ross’s claim was not forth- 
coming. 

“Tt matters not,” he said to 
Raffles. “After this scuttle 
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from Java I have little stomach 
for further service. Give me 
my ship in full settlement, and 
I am content.” For a voice 
whispered to him that his 
days of labour were over and 
done, and that now, perchance, 
the time had come in which to 
enter the castle of his dreams. 

So George Ross bade a long 
farewell to the chief he had 
served and loved, manned his 
vessel with a swarthy Malayan 
crew, and sailed away from 
Sumatra across the broad 
bosom of the Indian Ocean. 
He had realised all his property, 
and he headed for home after 
his many years of exile with a 
goodly store of wealth stowed 
in his lockers—a very different 
man to the raw youngster who 
had snivelled miserably on 
board the whaler as she put 
out from the little cove in the 
Orkneys. And as luck would 
have it, he lighted by chance 
upon a tiny atoll—a narrow 
belt of coral-reef girt about a 
fair lagoon—which lies like a 
speck in the very heart of those 
troubled seas. 

I, moi qui vous parle, came 
one day long after to that 
lovely refuge of the ocean- 
tossed. During four weary 
nights and days, ever since our 
gunboat had broken out of the 
Straits of Sunda, and had left 
behind her the smiling fields 
and orchards of Java, the noble 
forests of Sumatra, and Kra- 
katau squatting black and aw- 
ful on the seas between them 
like some devil’s watch - dog, 
we had suffered many and 
grievous things. The mast- 
high seas had made a sport 
of us, rushing upon us in frantic 
horse-play. Our ship had en- 
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tered into the frolic like a 
terrier pup romping with a 
pack of mastiffs, flinging her. 
self at the throats of the 
rollers, and wagging her tail 
with its wildly racing screw, 
During that unspeakable time 
we had clung to our bunks and 
to the dripping decks, our 
bones wellnigh rattled free of 
their joints, the very souls of 
us churned into lather, our 
eyes blinded by the curtains 
of spray, our ears aching with 
the din of the tumult. Then 
of a sudden came a great peace, 
Through the narrow portal in 
the reef we glided into the 
lagoon. The ravening winds 
were hushed ; the uproar of the 
seas was stilled to a distant 
murmur of breaking surf; and 
all around us lay the seas and 
shores of Fairyland. As we 
slipped onward through waters 
bluer far than those of the azure 
Mediterranean, the white coral 
bottom seemed but a fathom 
distant. Upon it was raised a 
world of dainty tracery, tinted 
with a thousand delicate hues, 
set with strange growths of 
coloured seaweeds, sponges, and 
aquatic plants of every form 
and variety of beauty. Sea- 
anemones with tentacles thrown 
wide, prismatic patches of jelly- 
fish, and brilliant shells, like 
gems carved wonderfully, clung 
to the niches of the rocky floor, 
and through that dainty para- 
dise fishes in number past all 
counting glinted and flashed, 
or hung for an instant poised 
and motionless. Around us on 
every side the fronds of coco- 
nuts rose and sank in the 
breeze, fretting the skyline— 
palm-trees in such serried ranks 
that though a month or two 
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earlier 30,905 had perished in 
a cyclone, no gap was visible 
in all their unbroken front. 
And a mile or two distant 
across the calm water the 
dusty-coloured thatched roofs 
of the settlement rose in little 
pyramids between the greenery 
above and the whiteness of the 
coral sand below them. 

But it was upon a somewhat 
different world that George 
Ross looked out that day long 
ago, for he was the first of all 
his kind to find this hidden 
cranny of the earth. No palms 
grew then above the low wall 
of coral sand which glistened 
in every part of its white oval ; 
no sign of man was anywhere, 
and Settlement Island was 
nameless and untrodden. Yet 
withal it seemed a goodly place, 
and behold it was his own by 
right of discovery! He, who 
himself has been the first to 
penetrate into the Unknown, 
alone can understand the spell, 
the mysterious charm, that is 
imparted by the sense of ex- 
clusive possession thus adven- 
turously won. So George Ross 
annexed the island in the name 
of England, for such was the 
fashion of his time, and made 
a special reservation in favour 
of himself and those he loved. 
Here, he said, was the land in 
which the dream should at last 
come true ! 

Then he sailed away to 
Madagascar, rounded the Cape, 
ploughed through the belt of 
sweltering tropic seas which 
fringes the awful Coast, and 
then through sterner waters, 
till at length he dropped his 
anchor in the little cove, which 
had shrunken so inexplicably 
in his absence, and made known 


his new self to his ragged and 
wondering relatives. Death had 
made many gaps in that crowd 
of hungry folk, and the old 
people had passed to their hard- 
earned rest. But the others 
had increased and multiplied, 
and the problem which had 
puzzled George’s father re- 
mained still unsolved. I like 
to think of him, the stern ship’s 
captain who had braved many 
dangers, wrought many deeds, 
and learned to know a world 
which then was wider far than 
now, sitting in the poor hut 
where he had been born, telling 
wondrous tales to the simple 
folk his kindred, and hearken- 
ing gladly to the kindly Scots 
speech. I like to think of him, 
too, bringing ease and comfort 
to many to whom such things 
had always been strangers; but 
I know that very soon the nar- 
rowness of the old life began to 
irk him sorely, that the inaction 
wearied him, that the dankness 
of the fogs set his bones aching 
and his heart crying out for 
the sunshine and the luxuriant 
beauty of the East. And ever 
more these feelings grew within 
him, until at last he had no 
choice but to return to the 
lands which he had quitted. 
Through all the days of his 
exile the clannishness which is 
innate in his countrymen had 
never weakened, and now that 
he could no longer rest content 
in his old home, he was unwil- 
ling to depart unless a goodly 
number of his relatives would 
follow him towards the sunrise. 
They had nothing to lose and 
everything to gain; and per- 
haps, too, they had come not 
only to trust but to love this 
masterful kinsman who had 
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dropped suddenly into their 
midst out of the grey sky, and 
promised them so goodly a 
future if they would but sur- 
render themselves to his guid- 
ance. 

So George Ross victualled 
his ship once more for a long 
voyage, and collected his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts 
and every male relative he 
could lay his hands on, and 
sailed away from the Orkneys 
for the last time. After many 
days he reached his atoll—the 
Cocos Keeling Islands, as they 
are now called—and set about 
the making of a new colony 
with all his old energy and 
skill. But when the end of 
his journey was reached a dis- 
appointment awaited him, for 
a man named Hare, who had 
been connected with the younger 
Ross in some of his business, 
had found the island during 
George’s absence, and had 
settled upon it together with a 
number of his native slaves. 
Ross did not allow the protests 
and the claims of the unfortun- 
ate Hare to move him from his 
purpose by so much as a frac- 
tion of an inch, for he was one 
not easily moved; but the 
presence of the intruder irked 
him, and the rival colonists 
lived on terms of almost open 
hostility. The details of what 
happened are not known, nor 
can they now be ascertained, 
but in the space of a year or 
so all Hare’s dependents had 
deserted to the Ross faction, 
and Hare himself either died a 
natural death or was quietly 
eliminated. At any rate he 
ceased to be, and grim George 
Ross reigned in his stead. 

This was the last struggle of 
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the old seaman. The remainder 
of his days was spent in leisure 
or in the pleasant toil of build- 
ing up his colony—the dream- 
castle in which, unlike the vast 
of visionaries, he had come to 
dwell. He took to himself a 
wife from among his own 
people, and in his island-home 
a son was born to him,—a 
silent, studious, rather delicate 
youth, whose character was so 
foreign to that of his hard old 
sire as to be altogether be- 
yond the latter’s comprehen- 
sion. George Ross would like 
to have bred a man hard-bit 
and stubborn-willed as himself, 
one who would have ruled the 
little community with an iron 
hand such as its founder had 
used; but since Fate had or. 
dered things otherwise, he did 
his best by the boy, sending him 
home to Scotland, there to re- 
ceive a good education in school 
and university. 

Young Ross returned to the 
island a year or two before the 
old man’s death, bearing with 
him a cargo of books ; and when 
he came into his own he settled 
down to a hermit’s life out there 
at the quiet limits of the world. 
He took a wife from among the 
Cocos-born natives, the descend- 
ants of the slaves and depend- 
ents who had accompanied his 
father and the ill-fated Hare 
from Java and the archipelago, 
and many sons and daughters 
were born to him. But under 
his mild and absent-minded 
rule the little colony languished 
and fell upon evil days, for Ross 
the younger had a poor head 
for business of any sort. The 
tale is told of how he hit upon 
the notion of sending a cargo 
of lime to Calcutta, where it 
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arrived welded into a_ solid 
block of cement by the seas 
which had been shipped on the 
voyage, so that much good 
money had to be disbursed 
ere the stuff could be chipped 
out of the hold by the aid of 
pickaxes ; and this, I fear, was 
typical of his projects. None- 
theless, he scraped enough 
money together to send his 
eldest son to Scotland to be 
educated, and thereafter sur- 
rendered himself to the one 
passion by which he was pos- 
sessed. This was the study of 
philosophy in all its branches, 
and the development and con- 
struction of a complete system 
of his own—a Scots predilec- 
tion surely, and one perhaps 
which he may have owed to 
some far-off unknown ancestor. 
His, to my thinking, is a figure 
at once fantastic and pathetic 
—the man who can have known 
so very little of men and the 
lives of men, sitting here musing 
and dreaming in the heart of 
the unsailed seas, framing the 
Great System which he fondly 
hoped was to revolutionise the 
universe: a bowed, short-sighted, 
prematurely aged man, terribly 
alone in spirit, who all the while 
was so pitifully incapable of 
directing the affairs of the tiny 
world over which he actually 
ruled. 

But his son, George Ross IL., 
was a man of a different type, 
—a big, hard - featured fellow, 
swarthy of skin, and strong 
of will and limb, who would 
surely have been a grandson 
after the old sea captain’s own 
heart. Presently this son re- 
turned from Scotland, and at 
once a change was wrought in 
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the life of the sleepy island. 
He cared not for books save in 
so far as they aided men to 
master practical things ; and he 
smiled at his father’s philos- 
ophy and ineptitude, albeit it 
was with no unkindly smile. 
He saw at a glance that the 
island and its drowsy, indolent 
community would surely die of 
sheer inanition unless some- 
thing were done, and that 
speedily ; wherefore he intro- 
duced the curse of Adam into 
the little Eden with a thorough- 
ness that dismayed his brethren, 
and set the ease-loving natives 
in a panic. Casting about in 
his mind for something that 
would grow upon that sandy 
soil, the fruit of which might . 
bring wealth to the colony, he 
naturally thought of coconuts ; 
nor did he take rest until he 
had taught his people, men and 
women alike, to plant and pick 
the husk, and to clean and pre- 
pare the copra in a manner 
which brings for the Cocos 
stuff the best price of any on 
the market. All this took 
years to accomplish, for young 
George Ross had first to learn 
himself, and then to impart his 
acquired knowledge to each one 
of his reluctant fellows; and 
during all those years his father 
pondered and dreamed, while 
the manuscript of the magnum 
opus grew portentously. At 
last there came a day when the 
philosopher wrote Finis in his 
fine, cramped handwriting at 
the foot of the last page, and, 
laying down his pen, laid his 
life down with it; for what 
did it profit him to live longer 
in this world of banishment 
now that his great task was 
x 
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ended, and his service to man- 
kind rendered for all time? 

But when it became known 
among the people of the island 
that old Ross had been gath- 
ered to his fathers, the natives, 
who had hoped against hope 
that he might yet awake to 
free them from his son’s in- 
explicable passion for work, got 
up an ugly little riot with a 
view to doing the job for them- 
selves. Then, in that outbreak 
against things practical—things 
which had never been dear to 
the dead man—the precious 
manuscript to which the phil- 
osopher had devoted so much 
of thought, and care, and toil, 
was burned in the flames which 
- devoured the Ross homestead, 
and so the Great System ended 
in smoke, as so many great 
systems have ended both before 
and since—a fitting consum- 
mation to the tragedy of a 
life. 

But George Ross II. had now 
come to his kingdom, and his 
hand closed upon it with an 
iron grip. The natives found 
that he was an ill man to fight 
with or to cross, and the poor- 
spirited little rebellion against 
the fate of the able-bodied 
fizzled out ignominiously. Work 
—good, honest, manual labour 
for five and a half days a week 
—had come to stay, and pre- 
sently a generation grew up, as 
generations grow in the prolific 
East, which regarded toil as 
the common lot of man. 

But George Ross, who had 
as great a passion for construct- 
ing a practical Utopia as his 
father had had for weaving 
visions upon paper, did not rest 
there. He had himself passed 
through engineering shops and 
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the shipbuilding-yards of the 
Clyde ere ever he left Scotland, 
and he now opened shops of his 
own on this island of the Indian 
Ocean, turned the likeliest of 
his men into skilled artisans, 
and proclaimed that in future 
no lad should be suffered to 
take unto himself a wife until 
he had graduated as a master 
carpenter and _ blacksmith. 
Next he imported a large ship- 
load of teak from Batavia, and 
set to work—for the old instinct 
of his forebears was strong in 
him—to build a schooner, un- 
daunted by the fact that he 
alone in all the island possessed 
any technical knowledge. He 
told me that he drove every 
rivet in that ship with his own 
hands, that he dreamed of her 
for months and loved her like 
his own child, and when at last 
she floated out upon the lagoon 
she was the prettiest thing of 
her size in Asia. 

George Ross had married an 
islander some years before, and 
now his sons and daughters 
and those of his brother Charles 
were of an age to receive a 
proper education. It was in 
order that he might the more 
conveniently transport these 
little people to Europe that the 
schooner had originally been 
designed. The colony was 
thriving now. Its population 
of 300 Cocos-born natives had 
been augmented by the import- 
ation of Bantamese contract 
labourers. The annual ship- 
load of copra was bringing in 
a constant and _ satisfactory 
revenue. But George Ross was 
an economist who, true to the 
traditions of his thrifty stock, 
never wasted money needlessly. 
Accordingly he made up his 
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mind to save the cost of pass- 
age-fares for himself and_ his 
children, which would have 
amounted to several hundreds 
of pounds, and to try his maiden 
hand at navigation on a big 
scale, as his grandsire had done 
before him. 

Packing the women and 
children on board the schooner, 
manning her with a_ native 
crew, and taking his brother 
with him as mate, George Ross 
set off upon a voyage which to 
the average man would . have 
seemed as adventurous as any 
undertaken by the sea-rovers 
of old. For months he and his 
brother took watch and watch 
about: they had a compass, a 
sextant, a five-year-out-of-date 
book of sailing directions, and 
a certain amount of rule-and- 
thumb knowledge to aid them ; 
but behind and above these 
things were the sea-instinct of 
their race and the strength of 
will and unshakeable resolution 
of George Ross himself. More 
than once shipwreck and ruin 
threatened them: they met 
with calms that foreboded fam- 
ine, with storms that wellnigh 
engulfed them; but the vessel 
which Ross had built with his 
own hands, and now navigated 
fearlessly across the unknown 
seas, fought gallantly through 
all dangers, and brought her 
master safe into the Clyde at 
last. The strain to which 
George Ross and his brother 
must have been subjected dur- 
Ing that journey is something 
which it is not easy for the 
ordinary man to imagine. 
Think of it! Four hours of 
duty alternating with four 
hours of broken rest, turn and 
turn about for months; cease- 
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less vigilance, any relaxation 
of which might mean death to 
all whom these two men held 
most dear; a weight of re- 
sponsibility which was made 
more heavy by their conscious- 
ness of little knowledge; and 
all God’s elements to struggle 
with and overcome! Verily 
these were men who, “aching 
for an hour’s sleep, dropping 
off between,” yet brought their 
desperate enterprise to a suc- 
cessful issue, spoke of it in after 
years light-heartedly as of a 
common thing, and themselves 
bore no marks scarred by the 
stress of all that they had 
endured ! 

It was a proud day for George 
Ross when his schooner was reg- 
istered at Lloyd’s, for men wise 
in the craft marvelled at her 
beauty and her finish; and she 
was presently classed “ A1, six- 
teen years,” the which is the 
highest rating that has ever 
been given to a sailing-ship of 
this type. If aught were needed 
to show the genius of the man, 
the fact that he, alone and un- 
aided by skilled labour, had 
builded such a vessel as this 
schooner on a remote island of 
the Indian Ocean, far beyond 
the reach of all modern ap- 
pliances, were surely proof 
enough. 

George and Charles Ross 
sailed her back again to their 
atoll when their business in 
Scotland had been transacted, 
and for many years she served 
them faithfully. Then in an 
evil hour she vanished, leav- 
ing no trace behind her. She 
put out of the lagoon upon 
her last voyage, having on 
board, in addition to her native 
crew, a crowd of unruly Italian 
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seamen whom ill-luck had cast 
ashore on the Cocos Islands. 
These ruffians had already 
given much trouble to the 
Rosses in return for many 
kindnesses, and their hosts 
were glad to ship them to 
Batavia by the first oppor- 
tunity. The pilot, when he 
returned to Settlement Island, 
reported that the foreigners 
were showing signs of a dis- 
position to mutiny before the 
schooner was well clear of the 
harbour, but what happened 
later no man knows. 

“She couldn't have found- 
ered,” said George Ross to 
me, with tears in his eyes. 
“T know she couldn’t! I built 
her myself!” And when the 
howling of the monsoon keeps 
sleep far from him, he lies 
gnashing his teeth and _tor- 
turing himself by picturing 
his darling tramping among the 
islands of the Pacific, robbed 
of her very name, and re- 
luctantly yielding service to 
strangers who have no notion 
of how such a gem of a craft 
should be handled and hum- 
oured. 

Since the days of his won- 
derful journey to Scotland, 
George Ross has paid many 
visits to the old country; but 
be where he may, his heart is 
ever in the distant Arcadia 
over which he rules supreme. 
So far from the madding crowd 
this little island has lain since 
old George Ross first chanced 
upon it, that the Scots family, 
whose story is surely one of the 
bravest of the barely noted 
romances of which the tale of 
the British Empire is compact, 
has been able to exert upon its 
people a unique and undivided 
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influence, fashioning the minds 
and souls of men and women 
sprung from an inferior race 
into a nearer approximation to 
a higher model. Such an ex- 
periment, aided by many years 
and such complete isolation, 
has never before been possible 
in Malayan lands, and the 
results are extremely curious, 
The ability of the lower stock 
to rise to higher things has 
been amply proved, and it is 
interesting to note how many 
distinctively Scots qualities 
have been grafted on to the 
orientalism of the Cocos-born 
Malays. They have developed 
much of Scottish thriftiness, of 
the Scotsman’s love of order, 
regularity, neatness, and clean- 
liness—all virtues foreign to 
the race from which they 
spring. Their women-folk, who 
tyrannise shamelessly over the 
men since George Ross has 
set his face like a flint against 
the time-honoured practice of 
wife- beating, indulge every 
Saturday in a wholesale “red- 
ding up” of their houses, the 
like of which is not to be seen 
in all Asia. Chairs and tables, 
and knives and forks, have 
replaced the mat-strewn floors 
and the food-greased fingers of 
their fellows in other Malayan 
lands; and from their spotless 
dress, which lacks the national 
sdrong, to their swept and gar- 
nished compounds, there is 4 
spick-and-span air about the 
people and their surroundings 
which they owe to their white 
rulers. More important still, 
their whole attitude of mind 
towards many customs of their 
ancestors has undergone a total 
revolution, their Muhammadan- 
ism, for instance, having be- 
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come so much modified by 
contact with Scots prejudice 
that polygamy is regarded 
among them as an unclean 
thing. Crime of any serious 
description has been unknown 
upon the atoll for years. The 
able-bodied men supply their 
own night-police, whose chief 
duty it is to see that moored 
boats do not break their 
painters. The whole population 
works solidly, regularly, cheer- 
fully, and as a matter of course: 
the indolence of their breed 
seems to have deserted them, 
and thus they earn for them- 
selves and their families all the 
necessaries and the few luxuries 
that they prize, and have the 
further satisfaction which is to 
be derived from the possession 
of a number of goatskin tokens 
—the currency of the place— 
hidden cunningly in an old 
stocking. Their sole lapse from 


virtue’s way appears to be that 
they are apt to construct and 
conceal from the sight of their 


rulers certain illicit stills — 
things not unknown in the 
records of Scotland, but start- 
lingly inappropriate to a Mu- 
ammadan people — wherein 
they brew coconut toddy, of 
which they drink unwisely, in 
glaring defiance of the Holy 
Book. 

But with their many sound 
qualities and their few frail- 
ties they are a simple, kindly, 
lovable folk, very trustful of 
their masters, and cherishing 
more than a little of the Scots- 
man’s clannish devotion to their 
Chief_—the man who has made 
them. For in truth this hard- 
headed son of a dreamer has 
come very near to realising a 
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Utopia, a model kingdom free 
from the worst curses that be- 
set our kind; and if the cir- 
cumstances amidst which he 
wrought could have remained 
constant, his work might per- 
haps have endured for ever. 
But, alas! throughout the East 
in this age of progress— 


‘* The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 

And God fulfils 
ways, ”— 


Himself in many 


wherefore the days of the long 
and precious isolation of the 
Cocos-born are already num- 
bered. The construction of 
the all-British telegraph cable, 
which is to gird the Empire 
about, necessitates the erection 
of a station on the atoll, and 
the work is even now in hand. 
Soon each morning will bring 
to the Cocos Islands the news 
of all the world; the rumour 
of great events will make itself 
heard amid those quiet palm- 
groves; the mighty heart-beat 
of mankind, which dins in- 
sistent in the ears of those 
who dwell in cities, and spurs 
us all with a new restlessness, 
a new discontent, will break 
upon their eternal silence; and 
who shall dare to prophesy 
what the results will be for 
this little Arcadia of the in- 
trusion of strange men and 
stranger thoughts and ideas 
upon the island’s peace? For 
myself, I find it in my heart 
to regret the threatened loss 
of the simplicity and the se- 
clusion, which have been the 
tools in the hands of an ob- 
scure Scots family wherewith 
to fashion something so near in 
likeness to the Perfect State. 














On the Heels of De Wet : 


ON 
Ill. 


“ Nor bad for a green crush.” 

The brigadier sat down on 
the edge of a great slab of rock 
to watch the baggage over the 
nek. It was a typical South 
African nek. An _ execrable 
path winding over the saddle 
of a low range of tumbled iron- 
stone. Just one of those ranges 
which force themselves with 
sheer effrontery out from the 
level of the plain. Loose sugar- 
loaf excrescences which stud the 
sea of prairie with a thousand 
flat-topped islets, and weave 
the monotony of landscape 
peculiar to this great continent. 
The rough post-cart track led 
down into a vast amphitheatre, 
so vast that Western Europe 
can furnish no parallel to it. 
Yet its counterparts are met 
and traversed every day by the 
countless British columns now 
slowly darning the gaping rent 
in Africa’s robe of peace. Who, 
if they had not known, would 
have said that the beautiful 
panorama, which the morning 
sun now unveiled before us, 
was a theatre of war? Away 
at our feet stretched mile upon 
mile of rolling Karoo and blue- 
grey prairie. True, it was 
punctuated and ribbed with 
stunted kopjes. But still the 
everlasting plain predominated, 
until it was lost in an autumn 
haze which no sun could master. 
Immense,—a land without a 
horizon, a land every charac- 
teristic of which inspires a 
sense of independence and 
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freedom. <A selsation—an in- 
toxication, to be felt, not to be 
described. Why should men 
fight in a land such as this? 
Surely there is room for all! 
The very animals of the field, 
ignorant of the selfishness bred 
of a limited pasturage and re- 
stricted space, are docile and 
free of vice. But with man 
it is different. 

The dweller on the open plain 
learns freedom. The lesson of 
cramped cities is avarice—that 
the fittest may survive. Who 
shall blend the two? There, 
as we stood with our loins girt 
for war, did that great peace- 
ful prairie unfold before us. 
As the morning sun grew 
stronger, the everlasting grey 
of the Karoo became jewelled 
with brighter tints. The 
middle distance of the plain 
was spangled with a streak of 
winding silver. Some river 
tracing its erratic course be- 
tween the kopje islets. At 
intervals along its banks the 
eye rested upon patches of 
darker green. The home planta- 
tion of some farm, glimpses of 
whose whitewashed walls even 
now caught a glint from the 
strengthening sunrays. Here 
was a stretch of yellow furrow 
—the finger of civilisation on a 
virgin waste. Here spots of 
shimmering white, where the 
surface of some dam reflected 
the flooding light of day. Here 
and there a flock of sheep re- 
lieved the monotony of the 
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everlasting grey. While across 
our front a bunch of brood- 
mares were galloping in the 
ecstasy of day and freedom, 
and a bevy of quaintly 
pirouetting ostriches gave life 
to the wonderful picture. And 
presently a little fan of brown 
dots opened out on the grey 
below—opened out and diverged 
in pairs. Dots so small and 
insignificant that they looked 
like ants upon a carriage-drive. 
Out and out they spread, till 
they seemed lost and merged 
with the brood-mares and 
ostriches, now ceasing their 
wild movements and grouping 
in mild amazement at _ the 
strange invasion. And still 
the dots diverge. It is the 
advance-guard of our column 
—heralds of selfish man bring- 
ing horrid war into this peace- 
ful vale. As the dots mingle 
with the ant-heaps on the 
plain, or are lost in the folds 
of the grey prairie, a pillar of 
dust rises from the centre of 
the fan. A larger mass of 
brown—the battery and its 
escort—a great khaki cater- 
pillar creeping across the grey, 
—it is time to be moving, the 
last mule-waggon has topped 
the nek, and the last of the 
rear- guard are leading their 
horses up the post-cart road. 

“Not bad for a green crush !” 
said the brigadier as he pre- 
pared to follow down the hill- 
side. “Hullo! what is that?” 

A spark had shown out of 
the misty distance. A little 
glitter. It came, trembled a 
second, and disappeared. Again 
it came, a many-pointed star, 
winking and shivering. 

“Some one is calling up. 
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Here, signaller!—where is the 
brigade signaller?” 

A great dragoon tumbles out 
of his saddle and begins to 
arrange his tripod. In a few 
seconds his mirror has caught 
the sun in answer to the 
twinkling star in front. 

“Who is it?” 

A silence broken only by 
rhythmic clicks, as the signaller 
catches the distant conversa- 
tion, and his monotonous read- 
ing of the code. A stolid as- 
sistant takes it down. ‘“‘T’ 


group, ‘W’ group, ‘I’ group, 
group — Major 


‘Enna,’ ‘EK’ 
Twine, sir.” 

“Qh, the advance squadron. 
Well, that’s satisfactory; we 
shall not have to bury them 
after all. What have they got 
to say?” and the brigadier 
sat down on his rock again 
as the signaller spelt out the 
message. 

“ Am moving now on Nieuw- 
jaarsfontein. Parties of mount- 
ed Boers on both flanks. Have 
not been molested.” Here the 
signaller broke down. 

“Something has gone wrong, 
sir. They have gone out!” 

For a moment the light again 
twinkled in frenzied haste. 
“ Breaking station—shooting!” 
then all was dark. 

“T think, sir,” ventured the 
signaller, “that they have 
broken up the station because 
some one was shooting at 
them.” 

“Very likely. Here, Mr In- 
telligence, just you get on your 
horse and gallop up to the main 
body. Tell Colonel Washington 
that I want to send an officer 
on to the advance squadron, 
now twenty-five miles in front 
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of us: would he be so kind as 
to send one back tome. Don’t 
waste time!” 

Down the steep hillside, 
threading through the rum- 
bling mule-trollies, with their 
teams zigzagging in the throes 
of a heavy drift, and their 
groups of chattering drivers, 
with black polished faces aglow 
with negroid bonhomie. ‘“ Azhu, 
Athu. Bom-Bom. Scellum' 
Oom Paul. Scellwm President 
Steyn.” Then a crack from 
the great 12-foot whip-thong, 
sounding like a _ well-timed 
volley. At the bottom of the 
incline a small spruit. There 
on the bank stood Willem the 
Zulu. <A dilapidated coaching- 
beaver on his head. A square 
foot of bronzed chest showing 
between the white facings 
of an open infantry tunic. 
His nether limbs encased in a 
pair of dragoon overalls, with 
vivid green patches on the 
knees. Was there ever such a 
picture of savage good nature 
and childishness as the giant 
Willem swung the great bamboo 
haft of his whip above his head, 
and chided or exhorted his team 
straining in the drift! “Come 
up, Buller,” to a favourite ass. 
“Kruger, you scellum,” to a 
refractory lead, while the great 
thong cracked like a pistol as 
the leather hissed between the 
culprit’s ears without touching 
a hair on its hide. 


Splash through the drift. 
“D—n it, sir, can’t you let a 


horse water in peace.” And as 
you feel the springy Karoo 
beneath your animal’s stride, 
you catch the lament of some 
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officer whom you have hustled 
in the drift. 

That first gallop in the morn- 
ing! Although we who have 
been out here for months ma 
hate the very mention of the 
veldt, yet if we live to go 
home we shall live to regret 
that we ever left it. We may 
curse its boundless wastes— 
curse that endless rise which 
so often has lain between our 
tired bodies and the evening 
bivouac; but the curses will 
die over the rail of an ocean 
steamer and with the fading 
lights of Cape Town, while 
the memory of the exhilar- 
ating air, the freedom, the 
stirring adventure lurking in 
every dip and donga of that 
wind - swept, sun-dried, war- 
racked expanse of steppe will 
live with us for ever. Who 
can forget those autumn morn- 
ings, when the horse, influ- 
enced by the same exhilaration 
as his rider, races across the 
spongy soil; playfully shies at 
a half-hidden ant-heap; with 
cat-like agility avoids the 
dangerous bear-earth; when 
all seems strong, and young, 
and full of life; when war is 
forgotten, until the rocket-bird 
falls slanting across your path, 
and its plaintive note calls 
back to your memory the 
whine of the Mauser bullet! 
Yes, it is good to be a soldier. 
The chances are heavy; but, 
all told, it is worth it. 

“Where the devil are you 
galloping to? Don’t you know 
that you shouldn’t approach 
mounted troops at that pace?” 

You feel inclined to tell the 





1 Scoundrel. 
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cavalry colonel, fresh from the 
Curragh, that we had left all 
that behind eighteen months 
ago. But discipline rules ex- 
erience, and automatically the 
respectful hand is up to the 
helmet-peak. 

“The general’s compliments, 
sir. He wishes to send an 
officer on at once with a mes- 
sage to Major Twine. Will 
you kindly detail one of your 
officers. He is to come back 
with me to the general at 
once.” 

“Oh, you are from the gen- 
eral, are you? Here, Sturt,” 
turning to his adjutant, ‘send 
Mr Meadows back with this 
officer to the general. And 
you, sir, don’t you in future 
come galloping up like that 
into my regiment.” 

“Very good, sir.” 


“Now, Mr Intelligence, I 
don’t want you here any more. 
You have got to find out some- 
thing about this road. I shall 
expect you to know all about 
those farms by this evening. 
So get along with your robbers. 
You can call yourself an egg- 
and-milk patrol, if you like. 
I should like some eggs for 
breakfast. Unless we strike 
Burghers, I halt at the first 
convenient water after eleven 
—from eleven until two. Go 
and find that water, and don’t 
get shot.” 

Back again to the front. 
By throwing a circle the 
main body is avoided, and 
ten minutes’ canter brings you 
to the advance-guard. To the 
brain of the advance - guard 


would have been perhaps aj 
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the subaltern commanding the 
leading troop is riding alone 
along the post-cart road. His 
men are but dots strung out 
on either flank like buoys in 
the Hoogly. The subaltern 
himself is full of importance, 
grievances, and map-study. 

Subaltern. “Why haven’t 
you given me a guide?” 

Intelligence Officer. “There 
is only one road, and that is 
as clear as a pikestaff.” 

Sub. “It is the principle 
that I go on.” 

I. O. “Well, continue to 
go on it. You are doing all 
right.” 

Sub. “That is not the point. 
I ought to have a guide and 
an interpreter. This is not the 
only road in the whole bally 
country, I presume?” 

I. O. “Well, here we are. 
There are five of us. You only 
have to command us. That’s 
what we are here for.” 

The subaltern with evident 
disapproval took stock of the 
Intelligence officer and his fol- 
lowing—the Tiger and three 
nondescript black boys. 

Sub. “Have you been here 
before ?” 

I. O. “ Never.” 

Sub. “ Have your boys?” 

I. O. “I cannot say. They 
speak no known language!” 

Sub. “Great Heavens! I call 
it murder to send us out like 
this.” 

A dragoon sergeant galloped 
in from the right flank. 

Sergeant (in great state of ex- 
citement). “ Please, sir, mount- 
ed men have just crossed our 
front.” 


4 Sub. “Which way ? — how 


more truthful statement, fouh many were there?” 
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Sergeant. “ About five thou- 
sand, sir!” 

Sub. “Great Cesar’s ghost ! 
Five thousand !—did you count 
them, sergeant ?” 

Sergeant. “No, sir; nobody 
saw them, sir: it was only their 
tracks. There are so many 
they are all over the place, so I 
think that there must be about 
four or five thousand! ” 

I. O. “Tl send my men to 
look at them !” 

Sub. “Yes, do. Tl go too; 
but I will first send a note back 
to the column. 

I. O. “I wouldn’t do that 
yet. It may only be a herd of 
springbok ! ” 

The subaltern did not dis- 
guise his look of scorn at this 
reflection. But John the Kaffir, 
with the aid of the Tiger, an- 
nounced that the tracks in 


question had been made on 
the previous day by Major 


Twine’s squadron — perhaps 
eighty strong. So much for 
circumstantial evidence. But 
this is nothing. It is not fair 
to judge new troops on their 
first day on the veldt. If that 
sergeant is alive to-day, you 
might stake such credit at the 
bank as you possess that he 
would not only give you the 
correct number to within five 
of the group which made the 
spoor, but would also give a 
fair description of the nature 
of the party and the pace at 
which they had travelled. Such 
is experience. 

At eleven o’clock, except that 
the ridge of hill had been left 
behind, it seemed that no im- 
pression had been made upon 
the great waste of Karoo in 
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front of us. But the road led 
down into a pretty little glen, 
formed by the shelving banks 
of a tiny river. In the early 
days some wandering Voortrek- 
ker had chanced upon the fas- 
cinating spot, had marked down 
the crystal stream and fertile 
grazing. Here he had out- 
spanned his team, drawn fine 
with days of trekking, and his 
bivouac had grown into a per- 
manent abode. Here he had 
lived and died, and no doubt 
his great-grandchild now owned 
the pretty little homestead 
where the column was to make 
its midday halt. All Dutch 
homesteads are the same, yet 
there are not two alike, which 
is @ paradox in which every 
one who has trekked across the 
veldt will agree. There are the 
same kraals and cattle -runs. 
The home plantationsurrounded 
with stone walls. The same 
outhouses and forage-lofts. The 
artesian well, with its fluttering 
windmill. The dam with dirty 
water, the little low- roofed 
dumpy dwelling, washed white, 
stable-yard doors, low stoep, and 
trellis front. It is in their top- 
ographical surroundings only 
that they differ. The one will 
stand bleak and exposed upon 
a dreary plain, the other will 
nestle coyly behind a grove of 
pointed gum-trees in some kloof 
or gully. Chance and nature 
alone decide if in structure and 
setting they please the eye. 
Man is indifferent. A house 1s 
to shield him from the elements, 
not to improve the landscape or 
impress the passer-by. 
Although the Intelligence 
officer knew little about the 
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science of his new office, yet he 
had common-sense, which is a 
soldier’s most valuable attri- 
bute, and he knew better after 
eighteen months of war than to 
ride haphazard into a farm- 
house, even though the farm- 
house was in Cape Colony. 
He borrowed two men from the 
advance-guard, and, with the 
aid of the Tiger and his boys, 
reconnoitred the environs be- 
fore he sent back to the general 
to tell him that he had found 
an ideal spot for the midday 
halt. Then as the advance- 
guard occupied the nearest 
eminences, he handed his horse 
over to one of the boys and 
walked up to the stoep of the 
farm-house. The farmer and 
his vrauw stood on the ver- 
andah to welcome him, and, as 
is their wont, their family of 
girls of all ages crowded in the 
open door behind their parents 
to gain a view of the Khakis. 
Just as the inevitable hand- 
shake had taken place, up can- 
tered the Tiger. 

“Here we are, sir. These are 
the kind of people we have to 
deal with,” and he produced 
two gaudily framed pictures— 
President Kruger and Presi- 
dent Steyn. “Our worthy 
host made a miscalculation this 
morning, for I found a Kaffir 
girl hiding these in the bushes.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you see, sir, yester- 
day morning a commando was 
here. Then our loyal friend 
had these two pictures hanging 
up in his parlour. Last even- 
ing the squadron of 20th Dra- 
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goons passed through. Uncle 
here saw them coming, so he 
hid away Oom Paul and Steyn 
and put the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales on the wall. 
After the squadron had gone 
he expected his commando back 
again, so up go the Presidents. 
We came along first, so there 
had to be another transforma- 
tion-scene, which I have par- 
tially disturbed. Ill bet my 
bottom dollar that their Royal 
Highnesses arenow adorning the 
parlour.” (Sinking his voice.) 
“Tt’s a very fair weather-cock, 
sir; we are not a hundred 
miles from a pretty strong 
commando, It must be under 
some influential leader, or we 
shouldn’t have this little bur- 
lesque.” 

The farmer smiled benignly 
and pressed his hospitality upon 
the troops. Nor had the Tiger 
been mistaken. There, sure 
enough, upon the walls of the 
sitting -room reposed coloured 
portraits of the Queen and King 
Edward, while, as the Intelli- 
gence officer stepped into the 
room, a strapping daughter sat 
down to the piano and played 
the first bars of the National 
Anthem. Poor subterfuge, since 
the damsel had overlooked the 
Free State favour pinned upon 
her breast ! 

“Eggs—butter? Yes, they 
had both; they would only be 
too glad—would not the general 
take food with them?” 

Click-clock! Click-clock !* 

The main body had just come 
in, the gunners were water- 
ing their horses, the Dragoons 





1 The double report made by a small-bore rifle. 
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taking out their bits. The 
gunners knew what it meant, 
and the little major, who for 
some reason had undone his 
gaiter, shouted, without chang- 
ing his attitude, the only neces- 
sary order, “Hook in!” But 
to the Dragoons the muffled 
reports meant nothing. For 
all they knew or cared at the 
moment that hollow echoing 
rhythm might have been a 
woodpecker. But the General, 
the Intelligence officer, and the 
Tiger knew. 

Click-clock, click-clock ! 

Here came the news. A 
heavy dragoon, sweating from 
every pore, his face portraying 
the satisfaction of a man first 
“shot over, before he realises 
what it means, came galloping 
in. He handed to the general 
a slip of paper from the subal- 
tern in command of the ad- 
vance-guard :— 

“11.55. Enemy firing on 
my left flanking patrol—about 
fifty mounted men advancing 
towards me. I am on a rise 
500 yards to the south-west of 
the farmhouse.” 

“That is a good boy,” said 
the brigadier musingly, as he 
swung round on his heel and 
took in the topography of our 
position at a glance. “A very 
clear report. Here! you tell 
the officer commanding the 
pom-pom to take his gun up 
on to that rise. And you ” (turn- 
ing to another of his staff), “ tell 
Colonel Washington to send a 
squadron with the pom-pom ! 
Wait, don’t be in a hurry ; hear 
me out, please. Tell him that 
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the squadron is to extend, take 
the rise at a gallop—dismount 
just before it reaches the top. 
Now you may go.” 

Then turning to the chief of 
the staff, “Have you got a 
match? Thanks. Now, tell 
Freddy! to send two of his 
guns on to that rise south of 
the dam. Send a troop with 
him. I will be here with the 
rest to await developments!” 

“Order given, sir!” and the 
Intelligence officer touched his 
cap. 
“Good. Now you go with 
the pom-pom. I shall be here; 
let me know developments, 
Get along. Don’t argue!” 

Already the pom-pom is trot- 
ting out of the farmhouse en- 
closure and the squadron of 
Dragoons extending on the 
plain beyond. The faces of the 
gunners are as impassive as if 
they were about to gallop past 
at a review. They have been 
doing this sort of thing for 
months; it has no novelty for 
them. But with the Dragoons 
it is different. This is their 
first engagement; you can see 
it in the countenances of the 
men nearest you. The excite- 
ment which whitens men’s 
cheeks and makes every action 
angular and awkward. 

“B Squadron 20th Dragoon 
Guards—Gallop !” 

“ Pom-pom—Gallop !” comes 
the echo. 

The Boers must be close up, 
for the advance-guard is falling 
back. They are coming back 
for all they are worth. It will 
be a race between us and the 





1 The major commanding the battery R.H.A. 
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enemy for the possession of the 
ridge; please Providence that 
we may be there first, for of a 
truth he who loses will pay 
the stake. The officers realise 
this, and sitting down to their 
work they make the pace. The 
wild line careering behind them 
suits itself to their lead ; instinct- 
ively in its excitement and in- 
experience it closes inwards. 
Only 200 yards more. The 
sky-line is clear and defined. 
No heads have appeared as yet. 
One hundred yards! Now we 
are under the rise, the horses 
feel the hill—a few seconds and 
we shall know who has won the 
race. “Steady, men, steady!” 
Up goes the squadron leader’s 
arm. “Halt! $Dismount!” 
A chaotic second as the frenzied 
line reins in. “‘No. 3s.’ 
Where are the ‘No. 3’s’?”— 
“Way for the pom-pom.” The 


straining team crashes through 


the line. The dismounted 
troopers follow their officers up 
the slope. A moment of sus- 
pense — and a_ long - drawn 
breath. We are first. There 
are the Boers dismounting a 
hundred yards away. “Action 
front, the pom-pom.” “ Down 
men, down !”—come the hoarse 
orders, and ‘a ripple of fire 
crackles along the summit of 
the rise. “Let them have the 
whole belt.” | Pom-pom-pom- 
pom-pom-pom! The little gun 
reels and quivers as it belches 
forth its stream of spiteful 
bombs. For a moment the 
Boers return the fire. Then 
they rush for their horses, and 
In as many seconds as it takes 
to light a cigarette are gallop- 
ing ventre a terre across the 
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plain in an ever-extending fan. 
The merciless lead pursues 
them. The Dragoons spring 
to their feet to facilitate rapid- 
ity of fire, while the pom-pom 
churns the dry dust of the veldt 
into little whirlwinds among 
the flying horsemen, Five hun- 
dred yards away stands a kopje. 
In three minutes the last of the 
Boers have placed it between 
them and the British fire—ex- 
cept for the three or four that 
lie motionless upon the plain. 

“Now we shall have it!” 
and the pom-pom captain turns 
to the squadron commander. 
“T advise you to make your 
men lie down again. I’m going 
to man-handle my gun down 
the slope.” 

“ Click-clock, click-clock, click- 
clock!” go the Mausers. The 
Boers are on the top of the 
kopje. It is to be their turn 
now. No; there is a roar be- 
hind the farm, then another, 
and another. Then three little 
white cloud-balls open out on 
the lip of the kopje. 

“Good little Freddy !” solilo- 
quises the pom-pom captain as 
he snaps his glasses into their 
case. “He was watching them. 
I must get my beauty to the 
end of this rise, to catch them 
as they leave.” — “ Pom - pom, 
limber up!” 

Boom - boom - boom. Three 
more little puffs of white over 
the kopje. Click-clock once, 
and the brush was over. What 
was it worth? Four mangled 
rebels on the veldt, and one 
stalwart dragoon, with white 
drawn face and sightless eyes 
turned to the beautiful blue of 
heaven ! 
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The brigadier cantered up 
to the rise. A section of Horse 
Artillery rumbled up after him. 
“Look here,” he said to the 
squadron leader, “you must 
get your men on to that kopje: 
they are not worth pursuing— 
there are not more than twenty 
of them. If I were you I 
should open out, divide and 
gallop round both flanks of the 
kopje; it’s open veldt beyond, 
and we'll look after you from 
this ridge. You won’t see any 
more of them than their tails. 
Don’t pursue beyond 3000 
yards. My orders are to go to 
Britstown, not to wear my 
horses out over scallywag 
snipers !” 


“We must push on and get 
touch with our loose squadron 
to-night,” said the brigadier, 
as he and his staff made a 
hasty midday meal off tinned 
sausages and eggs cooked by 
the terrified women of the 
farmhouse. “I wonder what 
has happened to that poor little 
subaltern boy that I sent on 
this morning. Ah! here’s Mr 
Intelligence direct from the 
bloodstained field; now we 
shall know the damage!” 

Brigadier. “Any Boer wound- 
ed?” 

Intelligence Officer. “ Yes, 
sir; two, and two killed.” 

B. “ Are the wounded talk- 
ative?” 

I. O. “One is too far gone, 
sir; the other is quite communi- 
cative.” 

B. “Well, what has he got 
to say?” 

I. O. “ He lies about himself. 
Swears that he is a Free Stater ; 
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but as a matter of 
name is Pretorius, 
son of the farmer 
wife we got our guides last 
night. By the merest chance 
we took a photograph of the 
farmer’s two sons out of an 
album we found at the farm. 
And here is one of them wounded 
to-day. From his account it ap- 
pears that a man called Lotter 
is here with a commando, and 
that he and his have just 
brought off rather a bad thing. 
Lotter’s commando only joined 
the rebelsreturning from Nieuw- 
jaarsfontein about an hour ago. 
The rebels knew that our ad- 
vance squadron was at_ this 
farm last night, and when they 
saw us here, they mistook us 
for Major Twine, and knowing 
his strength attacked in good 
heart.” 

B. “1 thought it was some- 
thing of that kind. Well, we 
need not eat our hearts out 
about Twine. Those swine 
won't be taking any more to- 
day, especially now that they 
have reason to believe that we 
are about. But we won’t waste 
time; we'll goon in half an hour. 
Send word round, and _ then 
come and have some food!” 


fact his 
and he is a 
from whose 


As the shadows began to 
grow long across the level of 
stunted Karoo we had placed 
another ten miles behind us on 


the road to Britstown. Never 
a further sign did we see that 
day of ourenemy. But this is 
typical of this free fighting on 
the open veldt. Your enemy 
comes upon you like a dust- 
devil—he appears, strikes, wins 
or loses, and then disappears 
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again as suddenly as he came. 
You fight your little battle, 
bury your dead, shake your- 
selves, and forget all about the 
incident. This, I assume, for 
the last year has been the 
nature of the life which all 
mounted men have led out 
here. 

Just before the sun set, en- 
shrouded in a curtain of rising 
mist, we reached a great ridge 
of table-land. <A particularly 
wild and forsaken tract of 
country. 

“We shall have to halt at the 
first water,” said the brigadier. 
“What an unholy place to 
camp in! Well, if there are no 
Boers it doesn’t matter. It’s 


lucky that we had a turn-up 
against those fellows to-day. 
They will hardly stomach a 
night-attack with the echo of 
a pom-pom chorus still ringing 


in their ears. Is that a flag?” 


The advance-guard were be- . 


ginning to show like stunted 
tree-trunks upon the sky-line 
on our front. Yes; it was a 
flag. There was work for the 
lumbering dragoon  signaller 
again. Slowly he spelt out the 
message: “‘ Noenemy have been 
sen. Ridge is clear. Right 
flanking patrol had touch with 
rear troop of Major Twine’s 
squadron, now moving on 
Nieuwjaarsfontein. Lieutenant 
Meadows, rejoined, reports 
Major Twine’s squadron seen 
several bodies of enemy; his 
squadron has been sniped, but 
himself not seriously engaged. 
Country very open on far side 
ofridge. Good camping-ground 
and water at foot of ridge.” 
“Good business!” said the 
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brigadier, turning to his chief 
of staff. “Will you canter up 
and mark out acamp? It’s a 
great relief to find that that 
advance squadron hasn’t been 
scuppered.” 

A more dismal camping- 
ground could not have been 
found. The fair veldt seemed 
to have vanished. Instead of 
a sprinkling of farms, there 
was only one human habitation 
within sight. This belonged to 
a Boer shepherd of the lowest 
type,—a miserable edifice of 
mud and unbaked bricks. The 
dam was a natural depression 
formed by what appeared to 
have been the crater of some 
long - extinct volcano. “The 
country surrounding it was of 
the roughest, and to make the 
situation more depressing, with 
sundown great banks of cloud 
had gathered in the west. The 
brigadier might well be anxious 
for his small force of raw troops 
in such a fastness, and it is easy 
to appreciate the feeling which 
prompted him to personally post 
the night pickets. - But raw 
troops, raw transport, all will 
settle down in time, and an 
hour after sundown the men 
were having their food. 

Before the main body moved 
into camp the Tiger had made 
a discovery. He had found a 
wounded Boer in the shep- 
herd’s shanty. A_ stalwart 
young Dutchman, with his 
right hand horribly shattered 
by a pom-pom shell. The 
youth was in great pain, and, 
as the Boer so often has proved, 
was very communicative under 
his hurt. He wasa Free Stater 
from Philipolis, and belonged to 
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Judge Hertzog’s commando. 
He was one of fifteen scouts 
sent by Hertzog, under a com- 
mandant called Lotter, to pick 
up the Richmond rebels and 
take them down to Graaf 
Reinet, where De Wet’s in- 
vaders had orders to concen- 
trate, before undertaking the 
more desperate venture of the 
invasion, This youth, in his 
capacity of despatch-rider, had 
been right down to the Picquet- 
berg hills. He indorsed the 
other wounded man’s version 
of the attack they had made 
upon us in the morning, and 
he also volunteered the informa- 
tion that Brand, Hertzog, and 
Pretorius were due to attack 
Britstown — our destination— 
this very evening. This in- 


formation so far interested the 
brigadier that he ordered an 
officer’s patrol from the 20th 
Dragoon Guards to leave camp 


at 3 A.M. and ride right through 
to Britstown without a halt, 
so as to arrive there by nine 
or ten in the morning. It was 
important to know if Britstown 
had been attacked, since until 
the concentration took place on 
the morrow the garrison there 
was weak: it was also important 
that the general officer com- 
manding the combined move- 
ment should know of the 
deflection from Hertzog’s com- 
mando which we had encoun- 
tered. Lieutenant Meadows, 
having proved so successful in 
avoiding the enemy in the 
morning, was again entrusted 
with the mission, and he was 
given Stephanus as his guide. 


On the Heels of De Wet. 
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The gathering clouds did not 
prove simply a_ seasonable 
warning. A great icy blast 
swept up the valley, driving a 
broad belt of stinging dust 
before it, and the bivouac was 
smitten through and through 
by a South African dust-storm, 
Five minutes of fierce gale, 
with lightning that moment- 
arily dispelled the night, then 
a pause—the herald of coming 
rain. A few great ice-cold 
drops smote like hail on the 
tarpaulin shelter that served 
headquarters for a mess-tent, 
Then followed five minutes of 
a deluge such as you in England 
cannot conceive. A _ deluge 
against which the stoutest oil- 
skin is as blotting-paper. A 
rain which seems also to entice 
fountains from the — earth 
beneath you. In ten minutes 
all is over. The stars are again 
demurely winking above you, 
and all that you know of the 
storm is that you see the vast 
diminishing cloud, revealed in 
the west by the fading lightning. 
flashes, and that you have not 
a dry possession either in your 
kit or on your person. 

“Not much fear of sleeping 
sentries to-night,” said the chief 
of the staff as we cowered 
round a fire under the waggon- 
sail. 

“No; and it is just as well: 
it is on these sleepless nights 
that ‘brother’! is fond of 
showing himself,” answered the 
brigadier. “I don’t like all 
these Free Staters about. They 
may be able to stir up the new 
crop of rebels into doing some- 
thing desperate. Raw guerillas, 





1 J.e., Brother Boer. 
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with a leaven of hard - bitten 
cases, are always a source of 
danger. But I think that we 
worked our own salvage in the 
skirmish this morning. They 
would hardly believe that we 
should have such a small force 
with so many guns. No; our 
luck was in to-day, when they 
discovered us instead of Twine’s 
squadron. Weshall make some- 
thing out of the 20th. They 
are the right stuff: that squad- 
ron went for that rise to-day in 
splendid style. The Boer can- 
not stand galloping. I may be 
a crank—they believe that I 
am one at Pretoria—but I am 
convinced that I have discovered 
the true Mounted Infantry for- 
mation for the sort of fighting 
that we are now experienc- 
ing out here. If you find your 
enemy in any position that you 
can gallop over, without riding 


your horse to a standstill, go 
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for him in extended order. You 
will get more results from an 
enterprise of this kind than 
from a week of artillery and 
dismounted attack. I hear that 
D. claims to have originated 
this formation. Why, I was 
practising it with my fellows in 
Natal before D. was born, or 
rather when he was an infant 
in the knowledge of war. Iam 
as convinced that I am right as 
I am that the rifle is the cavalry- 
man’sarm. It is not for shock 
tactics that you require tomount 
men nowadays: all you want a 
horse for is to get into the best 
fire - position in the shortest 
possible time. And a pom-pom, 
as you saw this morning, can 
bea useful adjunct. The battles 
of the future will be decided by 
rifles and machine - guns, not 
by lance and sabre. There’s 
heresy for you; but it’s my 
honest conviction !” 


(To be continued. ) 
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DIVIDED.! 
BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


It’s well I know ye, Slieve Cross, ye weary stony hill, 

An’ I’m tired, och I’m tired, to be lookin’ on ye still! 
For here I live the near side, an’ he is on the far, 

An’ all your heights an’ hollows are between us, so they are, 


Och anee! 


But if *twas only Slieve Cross to climb from foot to crown, 
I’d soon be up an’ over that, I’d soon be runnin’ down; 

Then sure the great ould sea itself is there beyont to bar, 
An’ all the windy wathers are between us, so they are, 


Och anee! 


An’ what about the wather when I’d have ould Paddy’s boat, 


Is it me that would be fear’d to grip the oars an’ go afloat? 


Oh I could find him by the light o’ sun or moon or star, 
But there’ coulder things than salt waves between us, s0 


they are, 
Och anee! 


Sure well I know he’ll never have the heart to come to me, 
Aw love is wild as any wave that wanders on the sea; 

*Tis the same if he is near me, ’tis the same if he is far, 
His thoughts are hard an’ ever hard between us, so they are, 


Och anee! 





1 Copyright in the U.S.A. by Moira O'Neill. 
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THE writer well remembers 
when a young man, which 
means many years ago, of being 
much attracted by the project 
of a Euphrates Valley Railway, 
advocated by General (then 
Colonel) Chesney. A guarantee 
of 3 per cent on a capital of 
about 20 millions would then 
have sufficed to establish rail- 
way communication from a port 
in the Mediterranean (Alex- 
andretta) to a port in the 
Persian Gulf. It was proposed 


that England and India should 
share equally in that guarantee. 
For the first ten years it was 
anticipated that a portion of 
that guarantee might be drawn 
upon; but after that period it 


was expected that the line 
would be self-supporting. The 
guarantee would have repre- 
sented a sum of £300,000 to 
England and an equal amount 
to India. For that stake— 
only a flea-bite to the Budgets 
of either country—we might 
have had, a quarter of a century 
ago, a rapid communication 
with India, have secured the 
centre of Asia Minor as a 
British sphere of influence, 
opened up the rich granaries of 
Mesopotamia to commerce, and 
brought an interesting semi- 
barbarous population under the 
influence of Western civilisation. 

Unfortunately the class of 
men from whom our rulers in 
England are too exclusively 
taken, notwithstanding their 
many admirable qualities, are 
seldom capable of realising the 
Value of schemes whose import- 


ance is far distant. Insular in 
habit of mind, they shrink be- 
fore difficulties which they 
only vaguely comprehend ; and, 
limited in their vision by a self- 
satisfied position, they cannot 
grasp the bearings of what 
may make for the future. 
India, it may safely be said, 
would never have been ours 
but for the enterprise of bolder 
spirits outside the ruling caste. 
Lord Palmerston, a_ strong, 
able, but insular Englishman, 
could never realise the immense 
potentialities of a Suez Canal; 
and it was left to a Prime 
Minister with Jewish blood in 
his veins to remedy in part, by 
a daring financial operation, 
the error of Lord Palmerston’s 
blindness. South Africa would 
have remained of little value to 
England but for the irresistible 
enthusiasm of Cecil Rhodes, 
backed by the German Jews 
who were the instruments of 
his pecuniary success. We 
venture further to say that if 
Mr Chamberlain, an outsider 
from the ruling caste,—bred in 
a different school,—had not been 
our Colonial Secretary, we 
would not have been to-day 
rejoicing over the hearty union, 
consecrated by sacrifice, of 
the Colonies and the mother 
country ; nor but for his pre- 
sence in the Cabinet would the 
country feel its present con- 
fidence in the firmness and un- 
flinching constancy which can 
alone bring the war in which 
we are now engaged to a com- 
pletely successful issue. 
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That same Prime Minister, 
with Jewish blood in his veins, 
of whom we have just spoken, 
when he fixed upon Cyprus in 
1878 as the protection of a line 
of railway into the interior of 
Asia Minor, had a far-reaching 
inspiration, which would not 
only have effectually accom- 
vlished the immediate object in 
view—the defence of the Ar- 
menian frontiers of Turkey— 
but would have also proved a 
first step in a new route to 
India, and have opened up 
Armenia to Western civilisa- 
tion. The realisation of these 
great objects was defeated when 
the insular-minded Mr Glad- 
stone reversed the plans of his 
predecessor, and, timidly shrink- 
ing within his shell, lost to Eng- 
land her only chance of retain- 
ing and exercising her legitimate 
influence in Turkey. Mr Glad- 
stone was righteously indignant 
at the massacres in Armenia, 
but, in truth, it was his re- 
versal of the intentions of Lord 
Beaconsfield in annexing Cyprus 
which made these massacres 
possible. Save for that short- 
sighted action, the scene of 
these massacres would have 
been in touch with Europe, 
and consequently safe from 
any outburst of barbarous 
fanaticism. 

Now, our day of grace is past. 
We have ignored the great pos- 
sibilities which were within our 
reach—we have neglected the 
opportunities which exception- 
ally favourable circumstances 
afforded us. A nation more 
far-seeing, a people more alive 
to the wisdom of preparing in 
the present for the future, has 
taken possession of the field 
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which, at various times during 
the past forty years, we might 
have occupied. The signature 
by the Sultan on the 21st of 
January last of a concession to 
the German “Anatolian Rail- 
way Company” of a line of 
railway from Koniah to the 
Persian Gulf is an event of the 
greatest consequence, both polit- 
ical and commercial. It makes, 
for the future, the centre of Asia 
Minor a German sphere of in- 
fluence. It gives to Germany 
a preponderating influence in 
all that concerns the Ottoman 
empire. Regrets, on our part, 
that it should be so are now 
vain. More profitable is it to 
realise clearly all the bearings 
of the new situation created by 
this concession. 

From a humanitarian point 
of view there is every reason for 
congratulation. A vast extent 
of fertile soil which is now 
nearly unproductive will be 
opened up to useful industry. 
The rich plains of Mesopotamia, 
watered by two great rivers,— 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
—which some one has described 
as capable of supplying all the 
cereal wants of Europe, will be 
brought within the reach of 
European capital and activity. 
They now only produce the 
grain that is required for their 
sparse population ; and this for 
the simple reason that the cost 
of transport to a seaport 18 
about as much as the grain 18 
worth. Mineral wealth is known 
to exist in abundance in the 
regions traversed by the pro- 
jected railway, but cannot be 
brought with profit to 4 
market. The introduction of 
railway communication will 
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gradually change all this, and 
the wellbeing of the population 
will be enlarged, both materi- 
ally and socially: materially, 
from the extension of the fields 
of industry; and socially, be- 
cause it is an established fact 
that in every district brought 
into direct touch with Europe, 
the inhabitants, even under the 
Turkish rule, enjoy security, 
peace, and tolerance. The iron 
horse propelled by steam is a 
sure and rapid civiliser. 

From a_ political point of 
view the consequences of this 
concession cannot be regretted. 
As England, since Lord Bea- 
consfield’s last Government, has 
deliberately adopted towards 
Turkey a policy of “drift,” it 
is consoling that an equally 
civilised Power should take her 
place. That Power is Ger- 
many; and it must be ad- 


mitted that she is a strong 


and civilising Power. She cer- 
tainly seeks to enlarge her 
commerce by putting herself in 
a position to command the 
trade of Asia Minor. She may 
hope to settle there as colonists 
parts of her surplus population. 
Both objects tend to progress. 
She has no hunger for any part 
of the Sultan’s territory: to 
exploit it for the benefit of the 
natives and of herself, through 
them, is all she wishes. Nor 
has she any intention to 
prevent other nationalities from 
taking a part in the increasing 
industry which she has set her- 
self to open up. Her traders 
and colonists will doubtless 
benefit by the privileged posi- 
tion which the courage and 
foresight of her diplomacy has 
obtained for them. This is only 
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just. But the traders of other 
nationalities are not the less 
assured, by the capitulations 
and treaties of commerce with 
Turkey, of an open door for 
their enterprise. 

The march of German dip- 
lomacy towards the preponder- 
ating position it now occupies 
at Constantinople is an inter- 
esting object-lesson. 

In 1878 Count Hatzfeldt was 
appointed German Ambassador 
to Turkey. Then the influence 
of Germany at Constantinople 
was small. Prince Bismarck 
had freely made known his 
opinion that there was little to 
be hoped of from Turkey. Re- 
form of her administration was 
problematic, and her fate, in 
his opinion, interested other 
Powers. Count Hatzfeldt later 
on became well known and ap- 
preciated in England; but in 
Constantinople his sympathetic 
mind, his frank and winning 
manners, exceptionally attracted 
the Sultan. His Majesty is a 
considerable judge of character, 
and is capable of very pro- 
nounced sympathies. Count 
Hatzfeldt was received into 
his intimité as no ambassador 
has been. On every political 
question Count Hatzfeldt was 
consulted, and even when he 
went on leave Abdul Hamid II. 
corresponded with him and 
asked his counsel. It was not 
the ambassador but the man 
who called forth this unbounded 
confidence. Naturally the re- 
lations with Germany became 
more influential. Prince Bis- 
marck was shrewd enough to 
profit by the situation. He 
met with courtesy the requests 
of the Sultan for German mili- 
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tary instructors, and his first 
choice of General von Goltz was 
especially happy. To excep- 
tional military ability he added 
impressive manners, and he be- 
came a second favourite with 
his Majesty. The latter clearly 
saw the political advantages he 
could derive from the support 
of the first statesman of Europe, 
and the immense value to him 
of the friendship of a first-rate 
European Power on which he 
could rely. Prince Bismarck 
also fully realised the power 
which the exceptional con- 
fidence of the Sultan gave to 
his diplomatic position in the 
Near East. He, as the friend 
and counsellor of the Ottoman 
ruler, had to be counted with to 
a degree far out of proportion 
to the material interests of his 
country in Turkey. Germany 


was then being agitated by a 
desire for colonial expansion 


and commercial enlargement. 
For both Turkey offered an 
admirable field. A  com- 
pany, chiefly British, had a 
concession for a line of railway 
from Haidar Pasha (on the 
Asiatic shore of the Marmora, 
near Constantinople) to Ismidt, 
with a right to penetrate into 
the interior of Asia Minor. The 
line was open to Ismidt, but 
the company was not prosper- 
ous, and certainly not enter- 
prising. A German group 
bought up this line, and in 
1888 obtained a concession to 
extend it from Ismidt to 
Koniah, with a handsome 
Government subvention. This 
last concession led to the 
creation of “The Anatolian 
Railway Company,” with the 
influential backing of the 
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Deutsche Bank of Berlin. The 
works were vigorously carried 
forward, and it is now four 
years since the line was opened 
to Koniah. It is fair to admit 
that the Anatolian Railway 
Company has, better than any 
other such enterprise in Turkey, 
comprehended its mission. It 
has spared no pains or expense 
to assist in the development of 
the country through which it 
passes, procures to the culti- 
vators advances on their pro- 
duce, and supplies them with 
improved implements of hus- 
bandry. It is already begin- 
ning to reap the just reward 
of its enlightened methods. 
The line from Haida Pasha to 
Ismidt and Angora is now 
nearly self-supporting, and the 
regions traversed by its trains 
may be said to have doubled 
their productiveness. This prac- 
tical demonstration of the bene- 
fits which railway communica- 
tion in intelligent hands can 
confer has justly exercised an 
important influence upon the 
Turkish Government, and in- 
spired it with the courage— 
almost excessive boldness — 
shown in the new concession 
from Koniah to the Persian 
Gulf. 

In the obtention of this most 
recent concession the Emperor 
William II. of Germany has 
played an important part. His 
visit to Constantinople, three 
years ago, strengthened the 
bonds of friendship which had 
already existed between him 
and the Sultan, and to sucha 
friend nothing could be refused 
by the latter. The Emperor 
William espoused with ardour 
this scheme of the Bagdad 
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Railway, and never ceased to 
stimulate the exertions of Ger- 
man financiers in its cause. 
After three years of persistent 
effort, success was achieved; 
and on the 21st of January last 
great was the joy felt at Yildis 
and in Berlin when the signa- 
tures to the definitive concession 
were exchanged. 

And now let us succinctly 
describe the recent concession. 

The line of railway from 
Koniah to a port on the Persian 
Gulf will go as follows :— 

From Koniah, through the 
Taurus Range, it will reach 
Adana, already connected with 
the Mediterranean Sea by a 
short line to Mersina. From 
Adana it will traverse the 
mountainous range of Ghiour 
Dagh, which it will cross by 
the Bagtsche gorge and reach 
Tel Habesch by Kazanali and 
Killis. From Tel Habesch a 
branch -line of 60 kilometres 
will run to Aleppo. The 
Euphrates will be crossed 20 
kilometres south of Beredjik, 
and continuing east, by 
Harran and Ras-el- Ain, the 
line will reach Moussoul. 
Leaving Moussoul, it will con- 
tinne down the right bank of 
the Tigris to Bagdad by 
Sadijé, whence a branch-line 
will tap the Turco - Persian 
frontier at Hannekin. At 
Bagdad the Tigris will be 
crossed, and by Kerbelin and 
Zubeir, Bussorah will be 
reached. From JZubeir a 
branch -line will proceed to a 
port on the Persian Gulf. 
This port is not yet fixed, 
but it is likely to be Kasima 
in the Bay of Koweit. 

The whole line will be about 


2400 kilometres (1440 miles) in 
length. 

The concession is for ninety- 
nine years, and the Turkish 
Government grants an annuity 
of 12,000 francs per kilometre 
(£800 per English mile), and 
guarantees for working ex- 
penses 4500 francs per kilo- 
metre (£300 per English mile), 
sharing with the company any 
gross receipts in excess of 10,000 
francs per kilometre. 

The railway will be of the 
normal gauge, 1°44 metres (4 
feet 9 inches). 

It is calculated that the jour- 
ney from Constantinople to Bag- 
dad will be done in fifty-five 
hours. 

The Technical Commission, in 
its report, estimates that if a 
connection by steamer can be 
arranged from Kasima, the 
journey from London to Bom- 
bay may be done wd Constanti- 
nople in 10 days 234 hours, and 
for a cost of £60 first class, with 
a sea-voyage of only 4 days 22 
hours from Kasima to Bombay. 
If the Indian Government ex- 
tends its railways to the Persian 
frontier, the sea-voyage would 
not exceed 2 days. As a postal 
communication, and for trav- 
ellers to India, there would be 
an economy of 3 days and 16} 
hours compared with the quick- 


est route at present, vid Brindisi. 


The important question for 
England to consider is, “ What 
is the attitude she is to take to- 
wards this German concession?” 
She may sulk and make herself 
nasty ; or, accepting the posi- 
tion, she may join hands with 
the Germans and facilitate the 
execution of this grandiose 
scheme. This latter attitude is 
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at present possible, for it is well 
known that the Germans desire 
our co-operation. French cap- 
italists have already taken a 
considerable participation in the 
German project, and if England 
also joins, it would become, in a 
sense, international. 

In the ‘Quarterly Review’ of 
January there is an interesting 
article entitled “ Persia and the 
Persian Gulf.” The writer is 
evidently familiar with his sub- 
ject, albeit scarcely up to date. 
He says, “The advent of Ger- 
many into our old sphere of 
these Mesopotamian lowlands is 
at present merely a matter of 
project and talk.” Had he been 
nearer the sources of informa- 
tion he would have known, a 
year ago, that the German ad- 
vent was looked upon as a cer- 
tainty. 

But what interests us most, 
for our present argument, is 
that the writer of this article in 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ seems a 
fair exponent of the attitude 
towards the German project of 
sulking and making ourselves 
nasty. He says :— 


“The attitude which should be 
adopted by the British Government 
towards such projects” (that of the 
Anatolian Railway) “is as clear as it 
is easily defensible. Our trade with 
Asiatic Turkey is far greater than 
that of any other Power, and many 
times as great as that of Germany. 
We should refuse to consent to the 
taxing of this trade—as by raising of 
import duties—in order to find the 
funds for a kilometric guarantee.” 


Again— 

**We hold that the course of Eng- 
land in Western Asia is plainly 
indicated by the finger of Nature. 
Her influence must continue supreme 
not only in the Persian Gulf but also 
over the zone of mountains interposed 
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between that seaboard and the table- 
land of Persia. . . . In Asiatic Turkey 
the maintenance of our position in 
the valley of the Tigris follows as a 
natural corollary.” 


We are quite at one with the 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
that the course of England in 
Western Asia is plainly in- 
dicated by the finger of Nature. 
But we refused to follow the 
pointing of that finger when it 
was in our power to do so, and 
we have to thank ourselves for 
our short-sightedness. Our 
commerce, indeed, in_ these 
regions, is many times greater 
than that of Germany, but our 
diplomacy has been as many 
times weaker. It is “no use 
crying over spilt milk.” We 
must face the fact that Ger- 
many has outdone us, nor have 
we any right to complain, for it 
has been by the will of the 
nation that she has outdone us. 
We willingly and_ wittingly 
allowed Germany to take the 
position we once held in Turkey, 
and, on the plausible pretext 
that her policy towards Turkey 
was the same as we had formerly 
pursued, we consented to let her 
bear the burden of carrying it 
out. To remain logical we 
ought, therefore, to thank her 
for what she has done, and as 
we were satisfied to accept a 
secondary réle in diplomacy, so 
we ought to be content with a 
secondary place in schemes 
which undoubtedly have in 
view the material improvement 
of Turkey and her subjection to 
strong and civilising influences. 
It is too late now to change a 
policy which we have deliber- 
ately adopted and practised dur- 
ing the last ten years. The 
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more consistent and more manly 
course is to pursue it steadily 
with all its limitations. We 
cannot complain of the attitude 
of the Germans. Two years 
ago, when the preliminary con- 
cession was granted to them by 
the Sultan, they communicated 
it to our Ambassador, and ex- 
pressed a hope that England 
would participate in the realisa- 
tion of their scheme. Later on 
they went further, and made 
arrangements to leave open for 
England a participation. 

It is useless to ignore that 
the German project is deeply 
interesting both to England 
and India. Its realisation does 
not require English co-opera- 
tion; but for England that co- 
operation is of as great and 
even greater importance than 
the co-operation in the Suez 
Canal which Lord Beaconsfield 
adroitly secured to us. Wecan 
by co-operation protect our com- 
mercial interests ; we can pro- 
cure to our industries a share 
in the materials to be used in 
the construction of the railway, 
and by becoming an associate 
in the enterprise we can prevent 
its being used against us. 
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It appears to us, therefore, 
greatly desirable that the co- 
operation loyally offered to us 
by Germany should be frankly 
accepted, and we hope that a 
group of English capitalists 
may be formed for this purpose. 
An examination of the details 
of the concession will readily 
convince men of business that 
the contract passed with the 
Turkish Government is not as 
burdensome as might be ima- 
gined. It has been drawn up 
by able—I had almost said wily 
—Germans, who have foreseen 
every eventuality. The con- 
struction is to be made in sec- 
tions of 200 kilometres at a 
time, thus spreading the finan- 
cial burden over at least ten 
years. But the great point is, 
that the concession is valuable, 
and it has in it great potentiali- 
ties. To participate in such a 
concession on the conditions 
approved by German financiers 
of great standing is not prima 
facie an imprudent step. With 
the effective support of Ger- 
many, France, and England, it 
is very improbable that the 
interests of participants can be 
seriously compromised. 
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THE insignia of English and 
of Scottish royalty have suffered 
much in the storms through 
which both kingdoms have been 
steered. Alike they were ob- 
literated with the abolition of 
the monarchy ; alike they were 
made afresh at the restoration 
of kingship. But whereas the 
restoration of the independent 
Scottish monarchy was accom- 
plished in the person of Robert 
the Bruce in 1306, ten years 
after Edward I. of England 
had snatched it from the feeble 
grasp of John Baliol, the present 
English Regalia date no further 
back than the second coronation 
of Charles II. in 1661. There 
is, therefore, much more to be 
told about the Scottish Regalia 
—the Honours of Scotland, as 
they were termed of old—than 
about the English. But pre- 
cedence in narrative may be 
most conveniently given to 
the “predominant partner,” 
especially as the only ancient 
ensign of dominion she possesses 
was originally purloined from 
Scotland. 

The intimate connection of 
the Regalia of England with 
Westminster cannot be carried 
further back than the Norman 
Conquest. Before that, indeed, 
Edward the Confessor (1042- 
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1066), last of the Saxon royal 
house, — Saxon only in name 
and blood, Norman in every- 
thing else,— had _ founded, 
erected, and endowed! the 
Abbey of St Peter on the 
Thorney or Isle of Thorns, a 
gravel bank rising out of the 
marshes and tidal backwaters 
at the confluence of the Eye 
Bourn, T’Eyebourn, or Tyburn 
with the Thames. Here, also, 
as ancient tradition affirms, this 
most pious of monarchs estab- 
lished his treasure-chest, which 
seems to have been but indif- 
ferently guarded at first. 
Hugolin, the chamberlain, hav- 
ing occasion to take out some 
cash to pay the wages of the 
royal servants, left the key in 
the lock. A scullion noting this, 
crept thither after dark to help 
himself. To do so he had to 
pass through the king’s bed- 
chamber. Once — twice — he 
passed in and out, the third 
time the king woke ; but instead 
of alarming his guards and cry- 
ing “Off with his head!” 
Edward told the fellow he had 
better take heed lest Hugolin 


caught him, and bade him 
decamp. In the morning, 
Hugolin was in a_ terrible 


taking over the robbery, and 
sharply rebuked his liege lord 


1 There is no Mietestedl evidence about the existence of an ution dhe. 
supposed to have been founded by Sebert, King of the East Saxons, whose 
reputed tomb is shown in Westminster Abbey to this day, and whose suzerain, 


Ethelbert, founded St Paul’s Cathedral, a.p. 604-613. 


But that there was or 


had been a monastery there is proved by a charter by Offa, King of Mercia (757- 
796), preserved in the Westminster archives, wherein mention is made of ‘‘ locus 


terribilis quod dicitur «et Westmunster.” 
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for allowing the thief to escape. 
“The thief,” replied the mild 
Edward, with exasperating 
philanthropy, “hath more need 
of it than we—enough treasure 
hath King Edward!” 
Differently had fared any 
thief caught flagrante delicto by 
William of Normandy! indeed 
William took good care to make 
the enterprise of any subsequent 
thief a good deal more difficult 
than it had been in the reign of 
his easy-tempered predecessor. 
He removed his own _ bed- 
chamber, but he set a strong 
guard round his treasure-house, 


which remained where it was. . 


It still stands as the Confessor 
built it (save such alterations 
as will be mentioned as having 
been made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury), but how many citizens 
of London can point the way 
to the Treasury of England? 
Bid any cabman in this year 
of grace to drive you to the 
Treasury, and he will set you 
down before a dreary, windowed 
cliff of masonry in Whitehall. 
Tell him that he has come to 
the wrong place, and you will 
elicit some observations of a 
kind in keeping with his 
temperament. If he is choleric 
by nature or habit, there will 
be an explosion of the swear- 
words most recently come into 
general use; if he is of a sar- 
castic turn, he will reply 
suavely, “Beg pardon, sir! 
didn’t know it was Colney 
Hatch you was bound for.” 
Nevertheless, you have proved 
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your knowledge of historical 
topography to be superior to 
his. He has but brought you 
to the Treasury offices; the 
Treasury of England lies else- 
where. Deep in the Norman 
underbuilding of Edward the 
Confessor’s abbey is the vaulted 
chamber now known as _ the 
Chapel of the Pyx, having 
survived the demolitions and 
rebuildings of nine centuries. 
The only entrance is from the 
eastern cloister, through a mas- 
sive double door, locked by seven 
keys, vested in the custody of 
the Lords of the Treasury, who, 
while they derive their official 
title from this source, must now 
earn their salaries in other fields 
of activity. 

For it would ill repay any 
adventurous thief to cut his 
way into this silent chamber at 
the present day. During more 
than two centuries it contained 
good store, seeing that here 
successive monarchs laid up 
their sinews of war, and here 
were kept all the most precious 
ensigns of English monarchy. 
Dean Stanley has enumerated 
some of these: “The Regalia of 
the Saxon monarchy; the Black 
Rood of St Margaret (the Holy 
Cross of Holyrood) from Scot- 
land; the Crois Gneyth (or 
Cross of St Neot) from Wales, 
deposited here by Edward I. ;? 
the Sceptre, or Rod of Moses ; 
the Ampulla of Henry IV. ; the 
sword with which Athelstan 
cut through the rock at Dun- 
bar;? the sword of Wayland 





' He hung the golden diadem of the last native Prince of Wales in the chapel 


of the Confessor. 


* Anlaf, son of Sihtric, King of Northumbria, made a night attack upon the 
camp of Athelstan, who, springing from his bed, ‘let his sword fall by chance 
from the sheath: whereupon, all things being filled with dread and wild con- 
fusion, Athelstan invoked the protection of God and St Adhelm, who was his dis- 
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Smith, by which Henry IT. was 
knighted ; the sword of Tristan, 
presented to John by the 
Emperor; the dagger which 
wounded Edward I. at Acre; 
the iron gauntlet worn by John 
of France when taken prisoner 
at Poitiers.” 1 Howbeit, an 
event which took place in 1303 
was the cause for removing the 
store of cash to safer custody. 
Edward I. was at Linlithgow 
in the victorious campaign 
which ended in the capture of 
Brechin Castle, when he re- 
ceived the unwelcome news that 
his Treasury had been broken 
into and his hoard of money 
stolen. ‘The nearer the church, 
the nearer the devil!” The 
crime was traced eventually to 
the monks in the dormitory 
above the Treasury ; but it was 
long before they were brought 
to justice, so cunningly had they 
prepared the means of conceal- 
ment. The whole of the cloister- 
garth in the previous spring 
had been sown with hemp, and 
the brethren forbade the gar- 
dener, whose business it was to 
mow the grass on the graves, 
to touch this unusual crop. In- 
to the rank herbage Richard de 
Podlicote and his accomplices 
conveyed bag after bag of gold 
and silver coin and jewels, till 
upon a given night Brother 
Alexander of Pershore brought 
a boat to the King’s stairs and 
carried off the spoil to the Mill- 
Bank (Milbank), where stood 
the abbot’s mill on the site 
now occupied by the Tate 
Gallery, but at that time a 
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green waterside meadow with 
willows. Among the objects 
recovered from the mill were 
some that might be reckoned 
among the English Regalia, 
such as Henry III.’s coronation 
ring and the reigning king’s 
privy seal. Edward I. was a 
masterful ruler ; but the Church 
was more than a match for the 
State in the fourteenth century, 
benefit of clergy being then no 
unmeaning phrase. Returning 
from Scotland in no merciful 
mood against the marauders— 
grievously concerned, indeed, for 
the loss of money, whereof his 
frequent campaigns required so 
much—Edward had to brook 
the acquittal at the Tower of 
the Abbot of Westminster and 
eight-and-forty monks. The 
subprior and the sacrist were 
convicted, but their doom is not 
recorded. It is true that frag- 
ments of hwman skin may still 
be seen under the iron rivets of 
the Treasury door, the remains 
of a grisly lining which once 
covered the whole surface, as it 
did also the three doors of the 
revestry, but tradition has it that 
these were the hides of certain 
malapert Danes of an earlier 
generation. 

In consequence of this robbery 
a wall was built across the in- 
terior of the Treasury, reducing 
its area by one-third, and shut- 
ting off access from the north; 
the royal treasure-chest was 
removed, but the Regalia, being 
sacred objects, together with 
the relics of the saints, the 
records of treaties, and the Pyx 





tant kinsman. 


Replacing his hand upon the scabbard, he found another sword 


there, which is kept to this day, on account of the miracle, in the treasury of the 


kings. 


Moreover, it is, as they say, chased in one part, but can never be inlaid 


either with gold or silver.”—William of Malmesbury, b. ii. c. 6, A.p. 1095-1143. 
1 Stanley’s Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 368. 
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containing the gold and silver 
standards, remained there in 
charge of the abbot and con- 
vent, in accordance with the 
charter of the founder, Edward 
the Confessor, confirmed by the 
bulls of three popes. With the 
dissolution of the monasteries 
these precious things were dis- 
persed, the relics being cast on 
the rubbish-heap or into the 
fire, the records being stored in 
the chapter-house, where they 
still remain open to inspection 
by all persons curious in such 
matters. Some of the Regalia 
were removed to the Tower; 
among them were the most 
valuable jewels, which, by a 
distinct violation of the national 
right in them, were incorpor- 
ated with the royal treasure 
as personal possessions of the 
sovereign. 


‘* Raro antecedentem scelestum 
, Deseruit pede pena claudo”— 


scarcely a century had passed 
ere the wrong done by the mon- 
arch was avenged, and the in- 
ordinate exercise of prerogative 
was dealt with by the abolition 
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of the monarchy itself. In 
1642 Parliament ordered an 
inventory to be made of all 
the Regalia and royal jewels. 
It is said that Henry Marten, 
future regicide, was commis- 
sioned to force open the door 
of the Treasury and the iron 
chest within. If Anthony a 
Wood is to be credited, he per- 
formed his task with more than 
official zeal. George Wither, 
the poet, being decked out in 
mockery with the crown and 
sceptre, robes and sword, “ first 
marched about the room with 
a stately garb, and afterwards, 
with a thousand apish and 
ridiculous actions, exposed these 
sacred ornaments to contempt 
and laughter.” 

The inventory was duly taken, 
as well of the articles in the 
iron chest as of the jewels in 
the Tower, and we hear no 
more of them until seven years 
later, when a second inventory 
was taken after the execution 
of King Charles. The articles 
in the Tower were as follows, 
with their valuation, admitted 
to be a very low one :— 


“The imperiall crowne of massy gold, weighing 7 lb. 6 0z., en- 
riched with 19 Saphirs (3 of which were exceeding large), 


232 Pearls, 58 Rubies, 
The 


28 Diamonds, and 2 Emeralds 
queene’s crowne of massy gold, weighing 3 lb. 104 oz, 
enriched with 20 Saphirs, 22 Rubies, and 83 Pearls 


£1110 
338 


A small crowne! found in an iron chest, formerly in the Lord 
Cottington’s charge, enriched with one fair Diamond (valued 


at £200), 13 other Diamonds, 10 Rubies . 


1 Emerald, 1 Saphir 


200 
60 


And 70 Pearls, which Stones and Pearls w eighed 3 04. 73 


The globe, weighing 1 lb. 5} ounces 


57 


2 coronation bracelets, weighing 7 oz., adorned with three 


Rubies Ballas and twelve Pearls weighing an ounce ‘ 36 


Two scepters, weighing 18} oz. . 
A long rodd of silver gilt, 1 lb. 5 oz. 
&e. &e. 


60 
4] 


&e. 


The foremencion’d crownes, since ye inventorie was taken, are accordinge to 
ord. of parlamt. totallie broken and defaced.” 





1 Supposed to have been the crown of Edward VI, 
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The list of those of the 
Regalia which then remained 
in Westminster, also noted as 
“broken and defaced,” is a 
longer one, and includes some 
articles of great historic interest. 
For instance, “King Alfred’s 
crowne, of gould wyerworke, 
sett with slight stones and 
2 little bells, weighing 793 
ounces,” must have been of 
high antiquity, dating from the 
Saxon monarchy, even if it 
were not the veritable diadem 
of the founder of English 
monarchy. No mention ap- 
pears of the Confessor’s crown, 
but that of his Queen Edith 
was there, “formerly thought 
to be of massy gold, but upon 
triall found to be of silver gilt, 
enriched with garnetts, foule 
pearle, saphires, and some odd 
stones.” The mere mention of 


“a gould plate dish, enamelled,” 
valued at £77, 11s., is enough 


to set the teeth of all good 
antiquaries gnashing at the 
thought of its consignment to 
the melting-pot; so also “two 
Patenas, enamelled, weighing 
253 oz.” Then comes “the 
Ampulla, set with stones and 
pearls ”—the sacred repository 
of the chrism for the anointing 
of kings—which in another copy 
of the inventory is described as 
“one large glass cupp wrought 
in figures,” and valued at £102, 
15s. But among all these 
magnificent objects, what tells 
most tenderly of the dawn of 
England’s greatness comes last 
in the catalogue as “one old 
combe of horne, worth noth- 
ing”; doubtless the same 
whereof mention is thus made 
in the ‘ Liber Regalis ’—the re- 
cognised text-book of procedure 
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at coronations—‘“ The prayers 
being ended, a shallow quoife 
is put on the King’s head be- 
cause of the annoynting : if his 
majesties haire be not smooth 
after it, there is King Edward’s 
[the Confessor] ivory combe for 
that.” 

All the crown jewels were 
sold—all that would melt went 
into the crucible—and the 
nation received its own again 
in the shape of Ironsides, Pres- 
byterian divines, and the stern 
Protectorate. The slate was 
clean once more — washed in 
blood—England had done for 
ever with her kings; was it not 
fitting that all the baubles 
should be destroyed that might 
set her hankering for their 
return ? 

Stay ! there was one notable 
exception to the general destruc- 
tion—a stone, yet not a precious 
one, save as a symbol of king- 
ship,—a stone, differing in no 
intrinsic quality from those 
which northern farmers build 
in millions into their fauld 
dykes. Yet upon this stone 
had gathered the growth of 
ages-—not moss and _ lichen, 
which would have been its 
mantle in the free air, but 
legend and myth of a kind to 
command the reverence and 
loyalty of a free people. This 
was the Scottish Coronation 
Stone, whereon, since Edward 
I. carried it off from Scone 
in 1296 in token of the 
utter subjugation of the Scots, 
every King of England has 
taken his seat for inaugura- 
tion. With the stone also he 
brought the Crown, the Black 
Rood of St Margaret, and 
whatsoever else constituted the 
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Honours of Scotland at that 
time. 

Now, it is remarkable that 
the stern iconoclasts of the 
Commonwealth should not only 
have spared and preserved this 
stone, differing in glory from 
thousands of similar shapeless 
blocks solely in its ancient 
association with that kingly 
rule which they had rejected, 
but should actually have 
brought it out of the abbey, 
set it ceremonially in West- 
minster Hall, caused his High- 
ness Oliver to seat himself upon 
it for installation as Lord Pro- 
tector, and thereafter scrupul- 
ously have restored it to its 
appointed place in St Edward’s 
Chapel. Why should the men 
who caused all the priceless 
insignia of royalty to be 
“totallie broken and defaced ” 
have treated the Scottish 


Coronation Stone with excep- 


tional reverence? I am afraid 
the cause must be sought in the 
popular traditional belief which 
attributed to that stone an 
origin which has been disproved 
by the inveterate modern habit 
of sifting fact from fiction. 

This Stone of Scone had long 
been identified with the Lia 
Fal or Stone of Destiny, which 
was kept at Tara and “sounded 
under the feet of every King of 
Erin” at his election, provided 
he were the rightful king and 
not a usurper. A variety of 
legends were current to account 
for its origin ; but the one most 
generally accepted in the middle 
ages was that which repre- 
sented it to be the stone which 
served Jacob as a pillow when 
he saw the vision of angels in 
his sleep at Haran (a reference 
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to the Book of Genesis will show 
that Jacob set up stones to mark 
most of the important episodes 
in his life). From Haran it was 
taken to Spain and used as 
a seat of justice by Gathelus, 
son of Neolus, King of Greece, 
a contemporary of Moses, and 
the progenitor and eponymus 
of the Gaidhel or Gaels. This 
eminent person married Scota, 
daughter of Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt (sic), by whom he natur- 
ally had a family of Scots (see 
how passing simple is ethnology 
when you have the right key !), 
whom he set up in business 
in Spain, carrying with him 
Jacob’s stone to use as a seat 
of justice. One of his descend- 
ants, Simon Bree, led a colony 
of Scots to Ireland, and, having 
brought with him the stone, was 
crowned thereon king of that 
distressful country. From Erin, 
as is well known (for we are in 
the twilight of written history 
now), the Scots migrated in 
strength during the fifth cen- 
tury to colonise Argyll under 
Fergus mér Mac Earca, thus 
founding the kingdom of Dal- 
riada (dal righ fhada, the terri- 
tory of the tall king), known 
afterwards as Alba, and ulti- 
mately as Scotia or Scotland. 
Fergus is said to have brought 
with him the Stone of Destiny 
and set it in his capital—Dun- 
staffnuage—whence, when Ken- 
neth Macalpine united the 
realms of Scotland and Pict- 
land in the ninth century, it 
was transported to the seat of 
monarchy at Scone, where it 
remained till a later “ tall 
king” — Edward Longshanks 
—laid impious hands upon it 
and carried it to Westminster. 
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Doubtless it was their belief in 
its connection with the patri- 
arch Jacob that induced the 
Puritans to treat this stone as 
something so sacred that it 
could not be desecrated effec- 
tively even by its service as a 
throne of inauguration fora long 
succession of kings. Luckily 
they possessed not the secret of 
turning the search-light of 
history upon the tangle of tradi- 
tion. Had they done so, the 
Scottish Coronation Stone 
would have been pitched into 
the Thames, and another seat 
must have been provided for 
Edward VII. in the coming 
June. The Long Parliament 
shared the belief of all people 
in England and Scotland that 
the stone now at Westminster, 
formerly at Scone, was the Lia 
Fail, the Irish Stone of Destiny. 
The mistake is the more venial 
because of the confusion in 
national names. The original 
Scotia—the land of the Scots 
—was Erin or Ireland; when 
the Scots overran Argyll, and 
finally acquired the kingdom 
of Alban, a new Scotia was 
formed. What was more natural 
than to identify the coronation 
stone of its kings with the 
Stone of Destiny of the earlier 
kingdom of the Scots in Erin? 
A further proof of this confu- 
sion is afforded by the curious 
fact that, while the Scottish 
legend derives the Stone of 
Scone from Tara, the Irish 
legend, as given inthe ‘Leabhair 
Gabhala’ or Book of Con- 
quests, brings the Stone of 
Destiny from Scotland to Tara, 
in Meath. 

There is abundant proof now 
that the Lia Fail and the Stone 
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of Scone were two distinct 
boulders. In the first place, 
Nennius, writing in the ninth 
century (followed by his Irish 
translator in the eleventh), 
long after the days when Fergus 
mor, as alleged, carried the Lia 
Fail from Tara to Dunstaffnage, 
declared that it was still at 
Tara. This discrepancy might 
be reconciled, seeing how easily 
one lost boulder might be re- 
placed by another like it; but 
the next objection is not so 
easily overcome. Of all classes 
of men on God’s earth in these 
latter days, none is more de- 
void of reverence for tradition 
than your geologist. It is some 
years since one of these—Pro- 
fessor Ramsay to wit—must 
need pry into the substance of 
the reputed Lia Fail, and, when 
he found that it was “of a dull 
reddish or purple sandstone, 
with a few small imbedded 
pebbles,” he had not even the 
grace to hold his tongue, but 
babbled to the late Mr W. F. 
Skene, the historian, explain- 
ing that the material of our 
Stone of Destiny did corre- 
spond neither with the geologi- 
cal strata of Palestine nor 
with those of Meath, but was 
identical with the formation 
extending for many _ miles 
round Scone! 

It comes to this, then, that 
the Scottish Coronation Stone 
was no more than an ordinary 
boulder, chosen by chance for 
the inauguration of some early 
Pictish kinglet, whence it ac- 
quired an exoteric dignity, to be 
enhanced by each successive 
coronation. Could there be a 
kindlier foothold for myth and 
mystery? We are driven to 
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conclude that its first and last 
migration was when Edward I. 
carried it off, intending to ob- 
literate the last outward and 
visible signs of Scottish inde- 
endence. Was he fatuous or 
foolish? Men change, but man 
never changes. It was barely 
two years ago that the British 
Government spent lives and 
money in recovering King 
Prempeh’s Golden Stool, the 
palladium of Ashanti kingship. 

Probably the stone taken to 
Westminster was but the fixed 
seat of a throne with steps, like 
the Marmorne Stuhl of Charle- 
magne, whereon the German 
emperors used to be crowned. 
This may still be seen at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, a plain seat of 
white marble on five steps, said 
to have been covered with plates 
of gold on the occasion of a 
coronation. With some such 
design in view, King Edward, 
having landed his booty from 
the Tay on the banks of the 
Thames, commanded a bronze 
chair to be made for its recep- 
tion; and this was begun at 
once by an artificer named 
Adam: but the king after- 
wards altered the order into 
one for an oaken chair, pos- 
sibly out of consideration for 
the priest who was directed 
to sit therein what time mass 
was celebrated in the Con- 
fessor’s chapel. Walter the 
Painter, being at the time 
occupied in decorating the 
Painted Chamber, was em- 
ployed to paint and gild the 
chair, and to supply two small 
leopards as supporters, and 
thus, in the words which 
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Shakespeare puts in the mouth 
of Richard III., was 
‘* A base foul stone made precious by 


the foil 
Of England’s chair.” ! 


This identical chair still en- 
closes the stone, though it has 
suffered occasionally at the 
hands of wupholsterers when 
some Court official deemed it 
too shabby to form part of a 
coronation ceremony, and sub- 
mitted it to a coat of varnish. 
There is nothing in the ap- 
pearance of the stone itself to 
distinguish it as the palladium 
of Scottish monarchy. <A block 
of reddish sandstone, measuring 
26 inches long, 16? inches broad, 
and 104 inches deep, it has been 
roughly dressed on the edges, 
probably to fit it into the chair, 
and bears an iron ring and link 
ateach end. It is said that the 
following inscription was carved 
upon it by decree of Kenneth 
Macalpine, first king of the 
united Scots and Picts (A.D. 
843) :-— 
“Ni fallat fatum Scoti, quocunque 
locatum 


Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur 
ibidem.” 


Thus rendered by Bellenden :-— 


‘* The Scottis sal brwke? that realme 
as native ground, 

Geif weirdis faill nocht,3 quhaire’er 
this chair is found.” 


The inscription has _ disap- 
peared; but all true Scotsmen 
hailed the accession of their 
James VI. to the throne of 
England as a literal and glori- 
ous fulfilment of the prophecy. 

One thing more remains to 
be told about the Coronation 





“King Richard III,” v. 3. 
VOL. CLXXI.—NO, MXXXVII. 


2 Brook, enjoy. 
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Stone. In 1328, when Edward 
III. acknowledged his defeat 
in that enterprise wherein his 
sire and grandsire had failed 
before him—namely, the subju- 
gation of Scotland—a treaty of 
perpetual peace between the 
two kingdoms was arranged at 
Northampton, whereof the first 
executive article guaranteed 
that “the stone on which the 
kings of Scotland were wont to 
sit at their coronation shall be 
restored to the Scots.” King 
Edward issued his writ ac- 
cordingly on Ist July, directing 
the Abbot and Convent of 
Westminster to deliver the 
same to the Sheriffs of London, 
who in turn were to place it in 
custody with his mother Queen 
Isabella. Beati possidentes / 
the chronicler of Lanercost in- 
forms us that the citizens of 
London would on no account 
consent to the stone being re- 
moved from the English capi- 
tal, and there it has remained 
ever since, a relic of the primi- 
tive past, immutable among 
all the changes that have swept 
over the land and its people. 
Before we leave Westminster 
and its associations, it may be 
noted that, at the Reforma- 
tion, the dean and chapter of 
the abbey were recognised as 
the inheritors of the honour 
conferred by the Confessor’s 
charter upon the abbey and 
convent—namely, that of being 
the rightful custodians of the 
Regalia of England. Under 
the Protectorate this right was 
abrogated with the destruction 
of the insignia of royalty ; and 
after the Restoration the new 
Regalia were committed for 
greater safety to the Tower, 
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where Colonel Blood nearly 
succeeded in purloining them. 
But then, and ever since, the 
ancient privilege has _ been 
recognised by the removal of 
the Regalia from the Tower 
to Westminster on the eve of 
the coronation, where they re- 
main in charge of the dean 
and chapter till the ceremony 
is over. 

Fate and chance have not 
been so kind to the other sym- 
bols of Scottish kingship which 
the first Edward bore away 
with him in 1296. Among 
these he attached special im- 
portance to the Black Rood of 
St Margaret, as being an 
object of such special national 
veneration as his Scottish sub- 
jects would not lightly perjure 
themselves by. Yet when 
Robert de Brus, Earl of Car- 
rick, took office in Edward’s 
new administration of Scot- 
land in the autumn of 1308, 
he swore, inter alia, upon the 
Lord’s body, the holy evangels, 
the Black Rood, and other 
relics, “neither for hatred, af- 
finity, or other matter, oath, 
or alliance heretofore made, to 
withhold counsel to the utmost 
of his power and knowledge, 
and in all things to advise 
what was best for the king's 
honour and the welfare of the 
lieges.” All which did not in- 
terfere to prevent Bruce from 
raising the national standard 
in the following February,— 
that standard which Bishop 
Wishart, having himself sworn 
fealty to Edward upon six 
separate occasions, had man- 
aged to keep concealed when 
the other ensigns of Scottish 
royalty had been taken over 
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the Border. The same intrepid 
relate not only administered 
that absolution whereof Robert 
stood so much in need, with 
the blood of Comyn fresh on 
his hands, but furnished ex- 
temporary coronation robes out 
of his own episcopal wardrobe. 
A crown.there was, too,! which 
looks as if the scheme of in- 
dependence was no sudden off- 
spring, as some have suggested, 
of an unpremeditated deed of 
violence. We catch another 
glorious glimpse of that crown, 
flashing in the brave sunshine 
of St John’s Eve 1314, when 
the King of Scots rode alone 
across the slopes of Bannock- 
burn on “ane gay palfray litill 
and joly,” to do single combat 
with the English champion, 
Sir Henry de Bohun, who was 
mounted on a splendid destrier 
and armed cap-d-pie. On his 


head the Bruce wore a simple 
cap of “corbuyle,”? encircled 


by the golden diadem. It is 
supposed that this continued 
to be the crown of the kings 
of Scots until James  V., 
afflicted with an _ insatiable 
rage du mieux, caused the 
crown and sceptre to be re- 
constructed on a new design. 
The crown of the Bruce was 
undoubtedly an open diadem, 
and it is probable that we 
have an accurate representa- 
tion thereof in the remarkable 
altar-piece formerly in Trinity 
College, now in Holyrood 
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Palace, representing the coron- 
ation of James III. and his ~ 
consort, Margaret of Denmark, 
in 1460.3 Previous to that 
time the closed crown, or 
crown with arches, was held 
to denote imperial rank—some- 
thing higher than royal; but 
towards the end of that century 
there were so many kinglets 
and princelets in Europe wear- 
ing diadems or open crowns in 
virtue of their dignity as rulers 
of vassal or dependent states, 
that monarchs of independent 
kingdoms began to seek dis- 
tinction by adding arches to 
their crowns. Henry VII. of 
England is believed to have 
ordered this alteration in 1485, 
Charles VIII. of France follow- 
ing suit ten years later. It 
was not to be expected that 
the King of Scots would be 
less eager than other monarchs 
to claim this symbol of an in- 
dependence which it had cost 
his people so much to win and 
was still so hard to keep. So 
the order went forth to fermer 
la couronne, a phrase which 
soon came to signify the 
attempt of any vassal prince 
to shake off the yoke of 
suzerainty. It is not clear 
when this was done: the 
Scottish crown is represented 
closed on the groats of James 
III. (ob. 1488) and of James IV. 
(ob. 1513), and as it is certain 
that the old crown which 
James V. inherited was closed 





5 A year later, 20th March 1307, Queen Margaret of England prevailed on 
King Edward to grant pardon to Geoffrey de Coigners for concealing the golden 
Coronet with which the King of Scots was crowned. 


? Cuir bouilli, jacked leather. 


* Figured and described in the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 


Scotland,’ vol. x. pp. 310*-324*, 
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by arches, it is to be lamented 
that he could not be satisfied 
with it as he found it. But 
he had notions of his own 
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“Item, the xv day of Januar, deliverit to Johne Mosman for 
making and fassoun of the Kingis crowne, weyand iij pund 
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about art, wherefore the follow- 
ing entries appear in the Lord 
Treasurer's accounts for the 
year 1540 :— 


wecht x unces, and therof of gold of the mynde [mint] x]j 


unce quarter unce 


xxx/i, 


Item, gevin to him for xxiij stanis therto, of the quhilkis there 
wes iij gr et gernottis [garnets] and ane grete ammerot [emer- 
ald], price of the iiij, vj/i., and aoe of the _ of the vther 


xix stanis xiijs. 


xixli, vjs. 


Item, gevin to Johne ‘Patersone for ane case to the Kingis 


crowne 


XXxiiijs. 


Item, deliverit to Thomas Arthure, to be ane bonat to the 


Kingis crowne, half an elne purpur velvet, price 
Item, deliverit to him to lyne the a half ane elne purpur 


sating 


Velvet at £3, 5s. a yard and 
satin at £3, 10s. seem to reflect 
some credit upon Thomas Ar- 
thur’s moderation in accepting 
a couple of half-crowns for 
making up. Well, the crown 
as refashioned in 1540 is the 
same which now forms the 
principal object in the Honours 
of Scotland. Would that we 
could share the faith of Sir 
Walter Scott that the fillet and 
fleur-de-lys were identical with 
those Robert the Bruce bore 
through the stress of Bannock- 
burn, and that all the alteration 
the crown of Scotland under- 
went at the hands of James V. 
was the addition of the imperial 
arches. But, just as Professor 
Ramsay, with the accursed pre- 
cision of science, has shattered 
our belief in the Stone of Des- 
tiny, so Mr Alexander Brook, 
F.S.A. Scot., comes me crank- 
ing in, and, as an expert, pro- 
nounces no part of the work- 
manship to be older than the 
sixteenth century. The gold of 
the original diadem may be 
there, belike; and among the 


Item, gevin to him for making of the same bonat 


XXxijs. vjd. 


jewels doubtless are some of the 
“diamentis tuenty and fyne 
orient perle thre scoir and 
aucht ” which are mentioned in 
the inventory of 1539 as adorn- 
ing the old crown; but the 
crown of Scotland we behold 
to-day is not the same that set 
at nought the enterprise of 
three successive Edwards of 
England. 

The crown of the Queen of 
Scots is no more: it was de- 
scribed in 1542 as “set haill 
with the perle and _ precious 


stanis.” Perhaps when my 
readers have been reminded 
of the romantic vicissitudes 
through which the Scottish 


Regalia were to pass, and of 
the constant needs of an ex- 
hausted national exchequer, they 
will be surprised, not that some 
articles have been lost or stolen, 
but that so many remain to 
this day. 

The sceptre of the King of 
Scots remains. Originally * the 
gift of Pope Alexander VI. to 
James IV., it suffered tinkering, 
like the rest of the Honours, at 
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the hands of James V., who in 
1536 added 11} ounces to its 
original weight of 15 ounces. 
It is of silver gilt, and retains 
a great deal of the original 
repouss¢é work and chasing. 
Above the abacus, three dol- 
phins enclose a triple shrine, 
wherein stand images of the 
Mother of God, St Andrew, and 
St James. The shrine supports 
a fine globe of rock - crystal, 
surmounted by a silver egg- 
shaped finial, topped with a 
Scottish pearl. 

Most of the minor objects, 
formerly or still included among 
the Honours of Scotland and 
the Crown Jewels, have dis- 
appeared. Chief in historic in- 
terest among these were four 
silver “mazers” or drinking- 
cups of Robert the Bruce, and 
his sword, which were found 
among James III.’s treasure on 
the fatal field of Sauchie (1488), 
but were never seen again after 
the disaster of Flodden (1513). 
Another ‘relic of the Bruce was 
a silver-gilt cup, last heard of 
in1542. It disappeared among 
the treasures sacrificed by the 
Regent Arran to meet the ex- 
penses of the English war, and 
so did the gold cups, the basin 
of agate, the ewer of jasper, and 
the rock-crystal flagon belong- 
ing to James V.’s queen, Mag- 
dalene of France. Lord Ruth- 
‘ven, flying to England after the 
murder of Riccio in 1566, carried 
with him the jewelled dagger 
which Frangois I. presented to 
his son-in-law James V. The 
inventory of Queen Mary’s jew- 
els remains, only to distress 
modern readers by the certainty 
of their irreparable loss. Chief 
among them was the Great 
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Harry, a huge diamond with a 
gold chain and ruby attached, 
which, with a number of other 
jewels, was bequeathed by Mary, 
in her will of 1566, to the Crown 
of Scotland in perpetuity. The 
gold font, Queen Elizabeth’s 
christening gift to Mary’s son 
James, went into the melting- 
pot to pay the troops brought 
into the field by Bothwell 
against the Confederate Lords, 
who, having got the upper 
hand in their turn, coined more 
than 1300 ounces of the royal 
plate. When Mary went to 
prison in Lochleven she in- 
trusted her jewels to her half- 
brother, shortly to become Reg- 
ent Moray, who sold many of 
them, and tried to sell others. 
He gave the Great Harry to 
his wife, who kept it after her 
second marriage with the Earl 
of Argyll, and strenuously re- 
sisted repeated attempts, suc- 
cessful in the end, on the part 
of Regent Morton to recover it 
for the Crown. The ill feeling 
engendered by this sordid con- 
troversy between Argyll and 
Morton contributed not a little 
to the turn of events which 
brought Morton to the scaffold. 
However, the Great Harry was 
restored to its place among the 
Crown jewels, until James VI. 
and I. took it with him to Lon- 
don, and caused it to be in- 
corporated with the famous 
jewel known as the Mirror of © 
Great Britain, where it met the 
doom reserved for the rest of 
the English Regalia under the 
Commonwealth. 

Associated with the Honours 
of Scotland in the Crown Room 
of Edinburgh Castle are the 
insignia and jewels of the 
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Orders of the Garter and 
Thistle, made for and worn by 
James VII. and II. The jewel 
of St Andrew consists of a 
figure of the saint, finely cut 
.n cameo, and set with thir- 
teen fine brilliants, symbolising 
Christ and His apostles. It 
contains a miniature of King 
James’s daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Clementina Maria 
Sobieski, who in 1719 married 
the Chevalier Saint - George, 
and became the mother of 
Prince Charlie. These jewels 
and collars King James doubt- 
less carried with him in his 
flight from England in 1688; 
from him they were inherited 
by the Chevalier and the Prince, 
and were finally bequeathed 
by Henry, Cardinal York, to 
George III, in gratitude for 
a pension of £4000 a-year be- 
stowed upon him by that kind- 
hearted monarch. It was not 
till 1830 that they were de- 
posited with the Honours of 
Scotland in Edinburgh Castle. 

I have reserved a notice of 
the Scottish Sword of State to 
the last, partly because it is 
the most ancient, and in that 
sense the most important, of 
the Honours, and because its 
fine workmanship has not been 
spoilt by tinkering, and partly 
because it brings me direct to 
the romantic episode of the 
preservation of the Regalia. 
This sword was sent as a gift 
by Pope Julius IL to James 
IV. in 1507, and was presented 
to him by the papal ambas- 
sador and the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, together with “ane 
hatt of gray velvett with the 
haly gaist [z.e, a dove repre- 
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senting the Spirit] sett all with 
orient perle.” To quote the 
technical report on the Regalia 
made by Mr Alexander Brook 
in 1888 to the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries: “In dignity 
and style the design of this 
sword excels both the crown 
and the sceptre, and although 
its workmanship falls far short 
of the best Italian work, even 
of that period [the age of 
Michelangelo and Cellini!], yet 
in the simplicity of many of its 
lines, in the balance of its pro- 
portions, and in the spacing of 
its ornamentation, it is very 
fine.” The scabbard, of crimson 
velvet, mounted with fine re- 
poussé work in silver gilt, bears 
the papal arms and also the 
family arms of Pope Julius 
himself. 

We now come to the long 
and exciting adventures of the 
Scottish Honours and of their 
guardians. When James VL, 
aged five years, was caused to 
hold a Parliament at Stirling 
in 1571 for the forfeiture of 
some of his exiled mother’s 
adherents, the Crown, Sceptre, 
and Sword of State were in 
Edinburgh Castle, then 0 
stoutly held by Kirkaldy of 
Grange for his royal mistress. 
Therefore commission was given 
to “ Mungo Bradie, goldsmyth,” 
to make a miniature dummy 
crown of silver gilt, weighing 
but 1 lb. 14 ounce, for the 
child king, and this served the 
Regent’s purpose till English 
guns had battered Kirkaldy’s 
defence about the ears of his 
gallant garrison, and the gen- 
uine Honours were recovered. 
They were used at two sub- 
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sequent coronations only—that 
of Charles I. at Holyrood in 
1633, eight years after his ac- 
cession, and that of Charles II. 
at Scone, on New Year’s Day 
1651. In the course of that 
year, the cause of the royal 
house—nay, the very principle 
of monarchy itself—seemed to 
receive its deathblow on the 
field of Worcester (3rd Sep- 
tember). But some months 
before that decisive battle— 
namely, on 6th June — the 
Scottish Parliament had com- 
mitted the Honours of Scot- 
land to the security of the Earl 
Marischal’sstrong castle of Dun- 
nottar. The Earl being at that 
time a prisoner in the Tower, 
Dunnottar was held for him 
by George Ogilvy of Barras, 
with the sonorous title of 
lieutenant-governor, but with 
only a lieutenant, a sergeant, 
and forty men to defend his 
charge. On 31st August the 
Committee of Estates, in session 
at Aberdeen, wrote to Ogilvy 
warning him of the approach 
ofa strong English Parliament- 
ary force, and urging him to 
surrender the Honours into 
safer keeping. Ogilvy refused 
to do so, and repeated his re- 
fusal on 10th September and 
llth October. On 8th Novem- 
ber, and again on 22nd, he 
was summoned by an English 
general, and was informed that 
as his master, the Earl Maris- 
chal, had submitted, it behoved 
him to make terms for himself. 
By this time the gallant Ogilvy 
must have known that all 
chance of external succour was 
at an end: the English general 
even produced a warrant from 


the Earl Marischal, authorising 
him to surrender his charge; 
which, notwithstanding, this 
bold captain returned a defiant 
answer, declaring that he held 
the castle for no earl, but for 
King Charles himself. On 20th 
December he managed to get a 
letter conveyed to the king, 
proposing that the Honours 
should be removed by sea; but 
the only answer he got was one 
scribbled on a scrap of paper, 
bidding him do the best he 
could for himself. 

We may be thankful that 
Charles was unable to co-op- 
erate in Ogilvy’s design: he 
was then a fugitive at the 
French Court, and had these 
valuables come into his pos- 
session, little would the lieges 
in Scotland ever have seen of 
them again. The royal cause 
was never at so low an ebb; 
yet were there warm hearts 
and cool heads in Scotland, 
and England too, working for 
the king over the water. Mrs 
Granger, wife of the minister 
of Kinneff, obtained leave from 
the commander of the English 
troops besieging Dunnottar to 
visit Governor Ogilvy’s wife: 
when she returned from that 
visit she carried the crown of 
Scotland in her lap, while in 
the middle of an _ innocent 
bundle of flax borne by her 
servant - maid were wrapped 
the Sceptre and Sword of 
State. Mrs Granger was pro- 
bably a pretty woman, for the 
English general himself helped 
her to mount her pony, whereby 
the crown came within a hair’s- 
breadth of discovery. Howbeit, 
she managed to ride demurely 
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through the enemy’s lines; and 
worthy Mr Granger buried the 
national treasures by night un- 
der the pavement of the parish 
church. 

Ogilvy made good his defence 
until 4th June 1652, when he 
capitulated ; but both he and 
his wife were closely imprisoned 
when it was found that they 
had made away with the prize 
so earnestly coveted by Crom- 
well. Poor Mrs Ogilvy died in 
prison, adjuring her husband 
with her latest breath to keep 
the secret of the Honours in- 
violate. The Dowager-Countess 
Marischal having circulated a 
story that her younger son, Sir 
John Keith, had carried the 
Honours to the king in France, 
Ogilvy obtained his release, and 
the Honours remained in their 
hiding-place till the Restoration 
in 1660. The Countess then 
told her own story at Court, 
claiming, it is to be feared, all 
the credit for herself and her 
son Sir John Keith, who was 
promptly created Earl of Kin- 
tore with a pension of £400 
a-year; while George Ogilvy’s 
loyal devotion received but 
cheap and meagre recognition 
in a baronetcy. Doubtless 
Charles II., who, with all his 
shortcomings, had ever a kindly 
heart, did not understand that 
the Countess really had known 
nothing of the salvage until 
it was accomplished ; that Sir 
John Keith had escaped to 
France before it was attempted; 
that the Ogilvys had been pun- 
ished for their intrepidity with 
an imprisonment so harsh as to 
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cost the lady her life. Mrs 
Granger fared better. In 1661 
Parliament voted her 2000 
merks! “as a_ testimony of 
their sense of her service.” 
After the Restoration, the 
Honours were always carried in 
state before the Lord High 
Commissioner at “the Ryding 
of the Parliament” which 
marked the opening and the 
close of each session of the 
Scottish Estates. In the fiery 
debates which preceded the Act 
of Union in 1707, the only clause 
in the treaty which was carried 
unanimously was that provid- 
ing “That the Crown, Sceptre, 
and Sword of State, Records of 
Parliament, &c., continue to be 
kept as they are within that 
part of the United Kingdom 
now called Scotland; and that 
they shall so remain in all times 
coming, notwithstanding the 
Union.” That “end of an auld 
sang” having been chanted, the 
Honours of Scotland were de- 
posited in an oaken chest and 
locked into the Crown Room in 
Edinburgh Castle. Men went 
about their business as usual, 
soon finding that the measure 
which had been so vigorously 
denounced as the ruin of Scot- 
land was in truth the dawn 
of such prosperity as had not 
visited that country since the 
far-off days of Alexander III, 
last of her Kings of Peace. So 
busy were people making money, 
building bridges, laying out 
roads and plantations, reclaim- 
ing land, that they clean forgot 
the very existence of those out- 
ward ensigns of the ancient 
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monarchy which it had cost 
so many good Scottish lives 
to preserve. The Honours lay 
in darkness and oblivion for 
more than one hundred years. 
It was Sir Walter Scott, 
chiefly, who in 1817 prevailed 
upon the Prince Regent to issue 
his warrant for the opening of 
the Crown Room and a search 
for the Regalia. The chest was 
there, safe enough ; “ but,” says 
Sir Walter in describing the 
proceedings, “it seemed to re- 
turn a hollow and empty sound 
to the strokes of the hammer, 
and even those whose expecta- 
tions had been most sanguine 
felt at the moment the prob- 
ability of disappointment, and 
could not but be sensible that, 
should the result of the search 
confirm these forebodings, it 
would only serve to show that 
a national affront and injury 
had been sustained,! for which 
it might be difficult, or rather 
impossible, to obtain any re- 
dress. The joy was therefore 
extreme when, the ponderous 
lid of the chest being forced 
open at the expense of .some 
time and labour, the Regalia 
were discovered lying at the 
bottom covered with linen 
cloths, exactly as they had 
been left in the year 1707.” 
Since that second restoration 
the Honours have been kept 
on view for the public, their 
official guardian being the 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer. 

One more episode, and that 
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not the least romantic in the 
chequered history of the Hon- 
ours of Scotland, remains to be 
told. It was known that when 
Pope Julius II. sent the Sword 
of State and the holy “hatt” 
to James IV. in 1507, he sent 
with the sword a belt or bald- 
rick ; but this was not delivered 
up with the rest of the Honours 
at the Restoration. It was pro- 
bably retained by Governor 
Ogilvy during his controversy 
with the Dowager Countess 
Marischal and her son, as 
proof that he, and not the 
Keiths, were the real saviours 
of the Regalia. Ogilvy seems 
never to have had an oppor- 
tunity of producing it: at all 
events, the first that was heard 
of it after his day was its dis- 
covery by his descendant, Sir 
David Ogilvy of Barras, in a 
recess in his garden-wall. The 
baronetcy became extinct with 
Sir David’s son, Sir George, 
from whom the royal belt 
passed, with other personalty, 
to his last surviving sister, 
Mrs Livingstone-Ogilvy. The 
grandson of that lady, the 
Rev. Samuel Ogilvy Baker, 
vicar of Muchelney in Somer- 
setshire, in turn inherited the 
belt, and in 1892, with a chiv- 
alrous sense of honour worthy 
of his descent, restored it to its 
rightful place among the Hon- 
ours of Scotland. There it may 
now be seen by all who list. 
This ancient belt bears 
traces of the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed. 








_| It was suspected that the Honours had been surreptitiously removed to 
England after one of the Jacobite risings, although to do so would have been 
a violent infraction of the Treaty of Union. 
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It were strange if it did not: 
the marvel is that it is so 
well preserved. It measures 
6 feet 44 inches in length, 
and 2 inches in breadth, and 
still retains some of the rich- 
ness of the original gold, silver, 
crimson, blue, and brown of 
which it is woven. Experts 
have pronounced it to be an 
admirable specimen of lace- 
work, of the kind known as 
“high laces” or “harness 
loom.” The design wrought 
into the fabric consists of the 
arms of Pope Julius, alternat- 
ing with the official papal 
cognisance — the keys of St 
Peter saltirewise, surmounted 
by the papal tiara—the whole 
being intertwined with oak 
foliage and acorns. The buckle 
and plate deserve special at- 
tention, being of far superior 
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workmanship and design to 
that of the sword and scab- 
bard ; indeed the repoussé and 
carved work upon them are 
of a higher quality than any- 
thing else in the whole of the 
Regalia. 

Such is a brief outline of 
the history of the Honours 
of Scotland. They will form 
no part of the display at 
the coming coronation, owing 
to the above-mentioned pro- 
vision in the Treaty of Union, 
which provides against their 
removal, even temporary, from 
the realm to which they be- 
long; but unless, and until, 
Scotsmen learn to forget how 
their independence was won, 
they will abate none of the 
vigilance and _ pride with 
which the Honours are now 
preserved. 
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OLD TOM 





Ir was a doubtful compli- 
ment that the secretary of a 
“working men’s club” paid to 
a short-sighted friend of mine 
last summer. The latter had 
been asked to umpire in a vil- 
lage cricket-match, and had 
tried to excuse himself on the 
double ground that he had a 
very insufficient knowledge of 
the game and was very short- 
sighted. 

“Bless your heart alive, sir,” 
was the cheery response, “ we 
all knowed that afore, and it 
don’t matter not a button. 
Why, him as is going to stand 
for their side ain’t got but one 
eye.” 

It was when my friend told 
me this story that I first thought 
of inflicting on the public tales 
told, not indeed by my own 
grandfather, but by the grand- 
father of a goodly generation 
of promising young cricketers, 
old Tom Lansdon. 

A ruddy-faced and round- 
bodied old fellow of upwards of 
sixty, always garrulous and gen- 
erally amusing, a great authority 
onallsporting matters, looked up 
to and respected by every man 
and woman in our village,— 
such was old Tom when I knew 
him years ago. He spoke the 
Queen’s English as nature and 
the village schoolmaster had 
originally taught him; and if, 
from a grammatical point of 
view, some of his forms of ex- 
pressing himself were not ex- 
actly refined, I am sure that 
there was not a grain of coarse- 
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ness in his whole composition. 
And what a good umpire he 
was! Though strictly speak- 
ing a professional, inasmuch as 
he was commonly paid 5s. a- 
day and a free lunch, he was 
an amateur at heart, and, in 
default of a professional en- 
gagement, would stand all day 
long in any weather from pure 
love of the game. And after 
the match he could give any 
one who cared to listen an 
account of every ball bowled 
from his end, and _ illustrate 
how it was played and how it 
should have been played. In 
the long summer evenings I 
have seen him gravely take up 
his position by the wicket, when 
the boys were playing on the 
village green, and umpire with 
as much seriousness and con- 
scientiousness as he would have 
done in an important match— 
the only difference being that 
he occasionally volunteered a 
bit of advice. 

“You'll have to go, Johnnie, 
my boy, if you keeps your leg 
there and the ball hits it. 
You’ve got a stick in your 
hand as_ will cover quite 
enough o’ t’ wicket without 
that girt bit o’ leg.” 

At another time it would be 
a gentle hint to a promising 
young bowler. 

“That’s the way, Bill; lump 
her down. The harder you 
lumps her down, the quicker 
her will jump up t’ other end. 
And that’s logic, ain’t it, Mas- 
ter George?” 
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When on hearing him exhort 
a fieldsman to be sure to throw 
hard and sharp at the wicket- 
keeper’s head whenever a man 
was running, I ventured to re- 
mark that we should be having 
a trial for manslaughter one of 
these days, old Tom soon put 
me into my proper place. 

“Well, if he don’t like un, 
he can leave un, I reckon. So 
long as t’ ball is in the air you 
knows where she is coming 
and that she won’t hop foul; 
and with they girt gloves on a 
man ought to catch un, or else 
he didn’t ought to keep. And, 
when all’s said and done, a 
wicket - keep’s head ain’t no 
more count than a bowler’s 
hands. You ain’t a-going to 
tell ’em to chuck at t’ bowler, 
Master George, and t’ head and 
not t’ hand is the proper objek 
to fire at.” It was in old Tom’s 
latter days, when he was con- 


fined to the house by chronic 
rheumatism, that he would tell 
me yarns by the dozen when I 
went to visit him, and he used 
to declare that talking of the 
game was almost the only thing 


that kept him alive. His repu- 
tation for honesty as an umpire 
stood very high in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and though hepleaded 
guilty to having purposely given 
one wrong decision in the course 
of his career, he justified him- 
self by declaring that it was 
wholly in accordance with the 
spirit, though possibly a trans- 
gression of the letter, of the law. 
Indeed, Tom himself was hardly 
willing to admit that he was in 
any way to blame. 

“You know, Master George,” 
he argued, “as how the rules 
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say that the umpire is the sole 
judge of fair and unfair play. 
Well, I see a man play unfair 
at the t’other end where I 
weren't standing, and he goes 
on doing it, and would have 
won the match along of his un- 
fair play, and so I steps in and 
punishes him. Now, I holds as 
I were right. What do you 
say, Master George?” 

“Well, Tom, you must tell me 
the circumstances of the case.” 

“Why, it were just so. They 
had brought down an eleven 
from London from Marybone 
to play agin Dowcaster, and 
they asked me to stand for 
Dowcaster. It was one o’ they 
regular Marybone tourin’ lots; 
you knows ’em well enough, 
Master George—six gemmen as 
weren't players, and five players 
as weren't gemmen, and all of 
them talking big. Well, and 
Dowcaster won the toss, anda. 
pretty fairish side, too, they 
had, and started nice and 
steady. They had got a matter 
of thirty runs I reckon, and 
nobody out, when the Mary- 
bone captain set to and shifted 
the bowling. At the end I were 
standing he put on a young 
gent, as swung her in high and 
hard; nothing much in it, but 
kept her straight. But at the 
t?other end, where the Mary- 
bone umpire was, a left-handed 
man went on. I never saw 
such a thing in my life. I’ve 
watched some as mixes a bit 
afore now, Master George, and 
maybe you've seed ’em your- 
self; but I’m blessed if that 
chap did any mixing what- 
sumdever. He just took and 
throwed every one on ’em—just 
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walked up to the wicket and 
chucked ’em so, and brought 
’em back each time a foot or 
more. Well, I looks at t’ Mary- 
bone umpire, but he don’t take 
no manner of notice, and though 
every man round the ground 
was a-talking about it, none of 
‘em was going to say exactly 
as he know’d better nor a Mary- 
bone umpire, and in less nor 
an hour that chap had chucked 
pretty well the whole side out. 
I think him as was my end had 
one or maybe two wickets, but 
all the rest was throwed out. 
I smoked a pipe along of their 
umpire after lunch. <A very 
civil-spoken man he were, and 
he began on me. ‘What do 
you think on our bowler?’ says 
he. ‘Why, I ain’t seed him 
what I call bowl a ball yet,’ 
says I, ‘but he ‘eve done a 
powerful lot of throwing.’ 
‘Maybe you're a bit behind 
the times in these parts,’ he 
says, and laughs. ‘Lor’ bless 
your heart! there’s half on ’em 
does it now, and it ain’t no 
manner of good us umpires 
making no fuss about it. It 
would be running our heads 
agin a brick wall. Not as I 
haven’t allers said as Dick 
there, he’s the worst of the lot. 
But then he chucks in a county 
match just as bad, and they 
never says nothing, so why 
should I?’ ‘Well, and he’ll 
find hisself in the wrong box 
if he comes up my end,’ says I, 
and then I were sorry as I’d 
said it. 

“*Dick wern’t born yesterday, 
old man,’ he says, and then 
time was up and we put the 
bails on. Well, they hadn’t 


much batting, and only got 120, 
as leaves them not 30 ahead. 
Next innings that Dick, he 
takes the ball my end. Well, 
he has his run, and I has my 
eye on his arm, and, Lor’ bless 
you! he bowls the ball as fair as 
ever you see for a matter of 
three overs, and very plain and 
easy it were. They knocked off 
that 30 runs in next to no 
time. Well, Dick he goes up 
to the captain of the Mary- 
bone and says quite grave that 
the wind were changed, and as 
how that end don’t suit him, 
and might he go off. Off he 
goes, and we'd got 70 runs and 
one wicket gone, and then Dick 
he comes on again the t’other 
end, and sets to work a-throw- 
ing as audacious as ever, and 
finishes the innings off same as 
I told you before. I were 
downright savage, as I don’t 
mind telling you, Master 
George, and you'd have been 
so yourself. Fair is fair, says 
I, and that weren’t fair, no not 
nohows: now, were it?” 

“No, Tom, it wasn’t,” I 
asserted. “But what did you 
do?” 

“Well, I does a bit of rectify- 
ing on my own account. I 
had to be even with Dick some- 
how, and so atwixt the innings 
I said to young Brown as I 
knowed would be a-bowling at 
my end, and had been chucked 
out twice by Dick, and hadn’t 
got no runs neither innings— 
‘Don’t you be down-hearted, 
Bill,’ says I ; ‘and if it were to 
come to a tight fit, which they 
ain’t a got no batting as I sees, 
and that ’ere Dick, which has 
only bowled three fair overs in 
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this blessed match, is in, and 
you was to ask me something!’ 
Well, it did come as tight a fit 
as you ever see: it were a tie, 
and Dick he comes in last. He 
had made two or three rather 
tidy knocks on the onside first 
innings, and it were no manner 
of good a-chucking of her up to 
him. So Bill he bowls one down 
pretty fast and short of the off- 
side, and Dick has a go at her 
and misses her. Young Bill 
just seed that she were in the 
wicket-keeper’s hands and he 
yells out ‘How’s that?’ and I 
says ‘Out!’ and has the bails in 
my pocket in no time.” 

“Was there any row about 
it, Tom?” I inquired. 

“Well, some on ’em did talk 
a bit; but the only man who 
says anything to me was the 
Marybone umpire, and all he 
says was, ‘I reckon as you 
wasn’t born long arter Dick, 
old man,’ says he. But talk 
of bringing a ball back,” he 
went on,—“ you minds Squire 
Mason, don’t you, Master 
George, him as had the big 
house when you were a little 
un?” 

“Oh yes, I remember him.” 

“‘ Ah, he were proper keen at 
cricket, were Squire Mason. 
He used to get up a side agin 
the garrison twice a-year, and 
rare good matches they was for 
a year or two. But then there 
came two downright good regi- 
ments, and they made a tidy 
mess of t’ squire’s side first 
match. I were standing for 
him, and t’ squire he thought 
as how he’d got hold of a fairish 
lot of players. There was five 
or six young gemmen from 
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Eton and Harrow, and they 
places; and very nice they 
looked in their caps and sashes, 
so as I said to myself, if you’m 
be half as smart as you looks, 
we'll win this match hands 
down. But, Lor’ bless you! 
Master George, I don’t take 
much count of they young 
gemmen cricketers—not when 
it comes to a match in their 
holingdays. I have heard tell 
as how they makes a tidy bit 
of runs on their own ground; 
but they ain’t much count off 
of it, and there weren’t one of 
7em could play the soldiers’ 
bowling. I won’t say as one 
or two on ’em didn’t stop there 
a bit; but none on ’em made 
what you'd call no runs to 
speak of. Squire Mason his- 
self, *twas he made the best 
show: got 30 runs, and hit 
hard too. But we was all out 
for 60. And the garrison they 
made a powerful lot of runs, 
300 nighabouts. All they young 
gemmen bowled the same ; took 
a long run, and then chucked 
her up, very steady and high 
in the air, and the Tommies 
kept on fetching her round to 
leg time after time. The officers 
they all laughed at t’ squire, 
and kept agoing on at him 
about his fine eleven. 

“<«Tom,’ says he to me next 
day, ‘what do you make o’ that 
match ?’ 

“Well, squire,’ I says, ‘I 
think it were a rummy go.’ 

“¢A very rummy go, says 
he; ‘but what do you make of 
it?’ 

“<«Well, squire, if you asks 
me, I'll tell you. You ain’t a- 
going to win a match witha 
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lot of caps and sashes: you 
wants some one as'll bowl ’em 
out and get runs and all.’ 

«But some o’ they boys is 
very good bowlers at school, 
Tom,’ he says; ‘don’t you be 
too hard on the young uns.’ 

“Bless their young hearts, 
and their caps and sashes too, 
squire,’ says I, ‘it ain’t me as 
is hard on’em. Maybe they’re 
very good bowlers, if you plays 
‘em nice and steady; but most 
of they young gemmen bowlers 
is like flies, buzzing about and 
looking pretty when the sun is 
a-shining and the tapping’s soft, 
but they frizzles into nothing 
when some one hits ’em a tidy 
crack or two.’ 

“<‘T ain’t sure as you ain’t 
right, Tom,’ says Squire Mason ; 
‘we'll try something a bit dif- 
ferent next time.’ 

“Well, we goes over a month 
later to play a return match. 
There was only two of they 
boys a-playing; there was the 
squire hisself, and three or 
four gemmen as was stopping 
along with him, and _ three 
pretty tidy players from round- 
about, and a shy-looking young 
fellow as had come down the 
night afore, and had his meals 
in the servants’ hall, and 
wouldn’t hardly open his mouth, 
so the butler said. 

“*Morning, squire,’ said the 
colonel, what always commanded 
the side in t’ cricket-field same 
as in war, and were about the 
best bat they had, till it came 
to hitting,—‘ going to beat us 
to-day?’ says he. 

“*T don’t know so much 


about that,’ t’ squire says, ‘ but 
I hope we shall make a show.’ 
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“They wins the toss and 
goes in, and I wonders to my- 
self who were a-going to bowl 
"em out. 

“«Who’s a going to bowl?’ 
says t’ squire, and then he asks 
one of the gemmen as was 
stopping in the house to bowl 
one end. ‘And whatever are 
we going to do at t’other,’ 
thinks I to myself, and t’ squire 
he stood a scratching his head. 
Presently he calls up the young 
chap and says to him, ‘Do you 
ever bowl, Corporal Smith? A 
militia-man, he says aside to 
me. 

“¢ Well, sir,’ says the lad, very 
quiet, ‘I ain’t what you wouldn’t 
call no bowler; but I have 
bowled a over or two, and I’d 
as lief have a chuck as not, sir.’ 

“<« Well, then,’ says t’ squire, 
and he looks him up and down, 
‘you bowl this end, corporal.’ 

“«What do you bowl, my 
man?’ says the colonel as he 
takes guard. 

“¢A bit of most sorts, sir,’ 
says the corporal, and he looks 
so sheepish-like as the colonel 
he bursts out a-laughing. 

“Well, the corporal he takes 
the ball and sort of lollops up 
to the wicket, and sends her 
down very slow in the air, not 
very high though, and a tidy 
pitch on the off-side. The 
colonel has half a mind to play 
out at her ; but just as he comes 
forward the ball gets off the 
ground like lightning, comes 
back four inch or more, and 
bowls him clean. 

“‘My stars!’ says the 
colonel, took right aback, ‘I 
never see such a ball in my 
life!’ says he, and he looks 
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at t’ squire who were standing 
point. 

“¢Must have hitched on a 
hump, sir,’ says Corporal Smith, 
and he comes down t’ wicket 
and goes down on his hands 
and knees as if he were a-look- 
ing for summat. 

“*T never see such a ball in 
my life,’ says the colonel again, 
quite cross-like. It’s the worst 
o them colonels; they allers 
turns crusty if things go agin 
’em. Then he says to Corporal 
Smith, quite sharp, ‘What the 
devil are you doing there?’ 
says he. 

‘“*¢ Looking for the hump, sir.’ 

“ Colonel he don’t say nothing 
more ; but off he goes a grum- 
bling to hisself. But t’ squire 
he says, ‘I don’t think as you 
need go on looking for the 
hump, my man; we all knows 
who’s got it. Think you can 
bowl a few more like that ?’ 

“ ¢ Not likely, sir,’ he says, a- 
grinning all over his face, ‘ but 
I'll do what I can.’ 

“ Well, I watches him very 
careful, and he don’t seem not 
to take much trouble over his 
bowling, and now and again 
he’d chuck up a half-volley, and 
a Tommy would fetch him round 
to leg and look very pleased 
with hisself ; but presently one 
would come back quick as light- 
ning, as were a bit too good for 
Tommy Atkins. 

“¢They will keep a hitching 
in that ’ere hump, won’t ’em, 
mister,’ says t’ corporal, and I 
didn’t know rightly what to 
make on it, though I see t’ 
squire a chuckling. Well, we 
won that match easy, all along 
of Corporal Smith, as got nine 
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wickets and made a tidy lot of 
runs. 

“Next time as ever I clapped 
eyes on him were at the Oval, 
I never hadn’t seen the Gemmen 
and Players’ match, and a 
friend of mine in Lunnon got 
me a seat. We was on the 
ground just when they started 
after lunch, and the gemmen 
was in. 

“<«That’s Grace,’ says my 
friend, a pointing to him as was 
taking guard, such a girt black 
man too. 

¢ And that’s Corporal Smith,’ 
shouts I, as I see the bowler 
sort o’ lollop up to t’ wicket. 

“¢ Hold your tongue, you old 
silly !’ he says, ‘ that’s ——’ well, 
I ain’t a-going to tell you who 
it was, Master George, as I 
might be giving him away. 
But he weren’t no more Smith 
nor you are.” 

Old Tom had the most pro- 
found contempt for the ordinary 
amateur umpire, who was to 
his mind neither flesh nor fish 
nor good red herring. 

“What do a gemman want 
umpiring of ?” he said one day. 
“There’s one-half on ’em what 
don’t know the rules, and t’other 
half forgets °em. Why, time 
after time when I’ve been stand- 
ing one end, and a gemman, an 
amateur as they calls un, the 
t’other, I’ve tooked the trouble 
to count t’ balls at his end, and 
I’ve knowed him give 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 balls in four overs running. 
I were wondering if he were 
going on to 8; but he never 
had a chance not that innings, 
as it were done with afore his 
chance come again. And the 
things they gives in and out is 
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shocking. Did I ever tell you, 
Mr George, how Farmer Brown 
won our match agin Newton 
twelve year back? No, says 
ou; well then, I'll tell you now. 
I couldn’t stand, not that day, 
as I had run summat into my 
foot and couldn’t get a boot on 
nohow for a matter of a week. 
Well, we had a curate then, as 
nice a young chap as ever you 
see: he’d got what they calls a 
club-foot, but he preached a ser- 
mon better nor here a one and 
there a one, and would give his 
last shilling to any old ’ooman 
as asked him. But he were a 
‘mazing bad umpire, though he 
had the nerve of a lion, and 
would have stood in a county 
match if they’d have asked him, 
for all his club-foot. Well, 
they hadn’t not what you 
wouldn’t call a strong side at 
Newton; but they won well- 
a-nigh all their matches, and 
Y'll tell you for why. They had 
a curate too, and there weren’t 
not much club - foot about 
him. He were a fine upstand- 
ing young fellow, as looked 
like a racehorse, and ran pretty 
well as fast, and he were the 
very best cricketer as ever 
came down these parts, and 
like to make a hundred to 
his own bat any day of t’ 
week. It were he as won all 
their matches, and, when he 
were out, there weren’t nothing 
of no count to follow. Well, 
the night afore the match 
Farmer Brown he had Mr 
Vokes—he were the curate 
with t’ club-foot —to supper, 
and Farmer Brown he gets on 
a-talking what a ’mazing fine 
cricketer t’ other curate were. 
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“<*T count,’ says he, ‘as Mr 
Wollicot is t’ finest bat in 
County — help yourself, Mr 
Vokes — and he’d be t’ finest 
bat in England, bar Grace, if 
it weren’t for one blemish.’ 

“¢And what’s that, Mr 
Brown?’ asks t’ curate. 

“¢Oh, I mustn’t tell you, sir,’ 
says Farmer Brown, very cun- 
ning; ‘you watch him, and 
you'll see. It’s only in the 
first over or two as he does 
it, and it’s well-a-nigh fatal. 
T’ very nicest horse as ever I 
had, had gotten a wall eye,’ 
says he; ‘and though he were 
the best stepper and best goer 
in t’ county, if I had a-wanted 
to sell him I couldn’t have 
gotten his price along o’ that 
wall eye.’ 

“¢But there’s nothing the 
matter with Wollicot’s eye?’ 
says t’ curate. 

“¢ Lor’ bless your heart! no,’ 
says Farmer Brown, ‘there 
ain’t nought wrong of his 
eye, says he, ‘nor yet of his 
hand neither. It’s that foot 
of his he can’t keep out o’ 
t? light.’ 

“Well, Mr Vokes, he don’t 
know what to make on it. He 
thought, I reckon, as Farmer 
Brown were a-mixing of him 
up with t’ other curate. 

“‘ At last he says very doubt- 
ful, and a-trying to put his foot 
under his chair, ‘ Well, you see, 
Mr Brown, I’m rather that way 
myself,’ says he. 

“¢Oh damn!’ says Farmer 
Brown,—begging your pardon, 
Master George, but that were 
what Farmer Brown did say, 
he were that tooked aback, as 
he had forgotten all about Mr 
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Vokes’ club-foot ; and then he 
begs his pardon, same as I done 
yours, and Mr Vokes he laughs, 
and says it don’t siggerfy not 
a bit. 

“Well, Mr Vokes and Farmer 
Brown they sits up a-talking 
till nigh twelve o'clock; and 
about every quarter of an hour, 
‘It’s a main pity that blemish,’ 
says Farmer Brown, as he'd 
liked to have said ‘that foot,’ 
but he don’t dare; and the 
curate he listens, and looks 
very solemn, and Id bet a 
glass as he pretty nigh dreamt 
of that blemish. 

“Next day we wins the toss 
and makes a tidy lot of runs; 
and then in they goes, and 
in comes Mr Wollicot as allers 
went in first, as I reckon t’ 
best man of his side should 
do. Well, Farmer Brown he’d 
bowled to him a good many 
times afore, as he were a slow 
overhand bowler; and he takes 
the ball same as usual, and, 
quite sudden, he lets un down 
fast underhand, and takes t’ 
reverend on t’ foot, as he 
weren’t looking out for it. 

“¢T here,’ he shouts, ‘didn’t 
I tell you so? MHow’s that, 
umpire?’ and ‘Out!’ says Mr 
Vokes, who were all on the 
watch for t’ blemish, and we 
won t’ match. One o’ they 
Newton chaps he wanted to 
fight Mr Vokes for a sovrin 
after t’ match was over, but 
Mr Wollicot he had un off 
t? ground quickstick. Ive 
a-heard Farmer Brown tell 
t’ story a score o’ times.” 

“Now, I'll tell you, Master 
George,” he said to me a 
few days later, “as I’ve been 
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a-thinking what would be the 
very worst kind o’ man as 
you could ever have on your 
side.” 

“ And who is that, Tom?” 

“Why, one as what I calls 
goes on trading of his repu- 
tation, and acos he were a 
bowler ten year back reckons 
as he’s a bowler now. I minds 
some years back when Dow- 
caster were a-playing agin 
Barnbrook, one as you knows 
as well as I do, but we ain’t 
a-going to say who it were 
not exactly, he were captain- 
ing Dowcaster, and had the 
best side and all, and then 
took and give away t’ match. 
He were that greedy, as he 
kep hisself on at one end or 
t’ other all through t’ match; 
and they hits him awful. He 
don’t care not a rap as long 
as he’s gotten five wickets, 
which he don’t give nobody 
else not half a chance, and he 
were almighty pleased with 
hisself. And when t’ innings 
were done with, he beginn’d 
on me, a-rubbing of his hands 
together. 

“*T think I bowled pretty 
well to-day, Tom,’ says he. 

“JY were that cross as I 
says, ‘Never bowled but one 
good un as I seed.’ 

“And were that the one 
as gotten Mr Waites out?’ 
says he. 

“*No,’ I says; ‘it weren't. 
It were one as he hit out 0 
t’? ground.’ 

“He holds his tongue for a 
bit, and then, ‘Tom,’ he says, 
‘I count as your sight ain't 
so good as it were a while 


back.’ 
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“¢No, sir,’ I says; ‘no more 
ain’t your bowling. Most on 
us is getting a bit older.’” 

“And now, Tom,” I said, 
“who do you think is the best 
sort of man to have on a 
side?” ' 

“Why, him as does a bit 
on all sorts, Master George— 
a bit of bowling and a bit of 
batting, and steps and fetches 
her smart in t’ field, and as 
don’t know when he’s tired. 
You get four or five o’ they 
sort on your side, and you 
ain’t a-going to do much harm, 
I reckon.” 

I went to see the old fellow 
afew days before he died, and 
found him perfectly resigned 
to his fate. 

“Well, Master George,” he 
said, “and I reckon as I’ve 
got to go; but I ain’t a-going 
to quarrel with the decision. 


I've had a pretty good innings. 
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Sixty-eight I am, and I counts 
that’s above t’ average. Not 
that my old grandf’er weren’t 
nigh on eighty when he were 
give Out; but it were a messy 
kind o’ innings—not such a 
one as you or me wouldn’t 
care to play, Master George. 
He were sat in his arm-chair 
well-a-nigh half the time. 
And I count,” he added after 
a pause, “as I’ve tried to play 
with a straight bat and all. 
But there’ll be another umpire 
a-standing soon.” 

“Never a better one than 
you, Tom,” I put in. 

“You ain’t quite on t’ right 
track on it, Master George. 
It’s me as they’ll be a-umpiring 
over yonder ; and all I can say 
is, as I hopes they’ll do what 
I allers done myself.” 

“ What’s that, Tom?” 

“Why, give me t’ benefit of 
t’ doubt.” 



























AMONG 





IT was a typical miner’s 
house, one of a brick row with 
triangular roofs. There was 
a parlour and kitchen on the 
ground-floor and an attic above. 
When we were all at home 
there was little spare room; 
for together, family and board- 
ers, we made up a company of 
fourteen. I do not include the 
minor but never-to-be-forgotten 
part of the establishment — 
namely, the cat, the big dog, 
and the five little dogs. There 
were four persons in the par- 
lour and four in the kitchen. 
The place was recommended to 
me as a good representative 
miner's home; and when I 
called upon the mistress she 
was perfectly willing to take 
me in, but did not make men- 
tion of the fact that I was to 
have a few room-mates. It 
was not until well into the first 
night that I learned that five 
of us were sharing the attic. 
As to the terms, they were 
about the same as if I had had 
the room to myself. “I charge 
twelve shillings, but them that 
wants to gi’e me thirteen,” my 
landlady had said tome. This 
was the average price in the 
village. The 12s. included 
board, washing, mending, and 
any incidentals that might be 
needed. In some places 13s. 
was charged, but that always 
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included black twist tobacco 
and clay pipes. 

Since then I have been in a 
good many houses, and I have 
every reason to believe that 
this one was thoroughly repre- 
sentative. Some homes were 
better, some poorer, but the 
majority were of this class, 
The tide of life ebbs and flows 
above those hearthstones, bear- 
ing on its bosom the flotsam 
and jetsam of love and sad- 
ness, toil and fun, realised am- 
bitions, disappointed hopes. The 
round of existence that drew 
me into an unnoticed niche was 
simply the round of life that 
was being repeated in most 
other homes in the community. 
It was real, though cramped. 
Such as it was, it was made 
the most of. 

Our house was overcrowded, 
but not more so than many 
houses in the village. Every 
one whom I questioned cor- 
roborated the statement that it 
is practically the rule for from 
eight to ten persons to occupy 
the two-roomed houses; and 
the three- roomed houses are 
generally filled proportionately. 
The testimony of the doctors on 
this point was perfectly clear. 
I found one place where no 
fewer than nineteen persons 
were herded together in three 
rooms. This in the country! 
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Many of the houses are built 
by the coal company, but the 
supply does not begin to equal 
the demand. The workmen’s 
train which comes from the 
south each morning brings some 
eighty men to the Aitken pit 
alone, and half as many again 
come from the other direction. 
One or two nights a-week we 
were all together in our attic; 
and in the heat of midsummer 
the single window, half-open, 
did not begin to ventilate the 
room, which, consequently, was 
stifling. The door opened to 
the stair which led from the 
parlour, and it in turn opened 
into the kitchen, so that there 
was no current of fresh air. 
The rest of the week, however, 
the relay system was in vogue. 
One or two were on the day- 
shift, one or two on the night- 
shift, and part of the time one 
on the back -shift—a division 
which kept the beds in use 
twenty-four hours in the day. 
There was no closet-room what- 
ever, so all of our things had to 
be stored about the room. One 
corner was occupied by the 
wardrobe of one of the grown 
daughters who was “ in service ” 
in the village. Two of my 
room-mates were quiet “bide- 
able” fellows; the other two 
had failings : one a weakness for 
poetry and stirring passages of 
Scottish history, the other (my 
bed-mate) for strong drink. 
Between them they often made 
life interesting for the rest of 
us. The man who delighted in 
reciting could not read a stanza 
of the most swinging verse with- 
out stumbling and mangling 
the sense, but by dint of much 
perseverance he could memorise 
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the words of a piece and then 
repeat them over and over until 
they flowed from him with a 
prolonged mighty roar. Morn- 
ing after morning, when I 
failed to hear the call of the 
mistress from the foot of the 
stairs at five o’clock that it 
was time to rise, I would start 
at the sound of the words, 
“My foot is on my native 
heath : my name is Macgregor!” 
given in a stentorian voice that 
never varied in its repeated 
inflections nor failed to arouse 
us all, Dougal was an in- 
genuous soul, and I forgave him 
much for his genial good- 
humour. He possessed only 
two books in the world, but 
he was familiar with every 
page of them both. ‘Rob 
Roy’ was one, and the other 
Aytoun’s ‘ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers.’ 

My bed-fellow, Sandy, was 
as near a caricature of a 
Scotsman as I have ever seen 
in life. Short, fat, forty, with 
red hair, red whiskers, florid 
face, and fiery nose, he would 
have been singled out of a 
cosmopolitan group in_ the 
Antipodes. Sandy _—inever 
missed his night-cap all the 
time we shared the same bed, 
and Sandy was very fond of 
a joke. He had no wit, little 
humour, but any amount of 
fun. One night he _ took 
Dougal out with him and 
brought him home in the 
middle of the night uproari- 
ously intoxicated. When they 
got into the room Sandy took 
a notion that he would like 
a game of golf; so he caught 
up a broom that had been left 
in the room, and using it as 
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a driver mistook Dougal’s head 
for the ball. The atmosphere 
was astir at once, and Sandy’s 
fun threatened to last indefin- 
itely till Dougal made the 
suggestion that they com- 
promise by pulling me from 
the comfortable corner of the 
bed from which I had been 
watching them with sleepy 
interest. At this point I 
ventured to protest, but my 
protestations were of no avail. 
I was summarily routed out, 
and we romped round and 
round the room in a boister- 
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ous whirl until the neighbours 
were aroused and shouted to 
us to desist. As my bed 
had been stripped to the mat. 
tress, as soon as I could free 
myself I made for the other, 
only to be promptly pulled out. 
It was late when the room 
quieted sufficiently for sleep to 
enter the chamber. This was 


one of the many incidents that 
enlivened the attic, and I give 
it simply as an illustration of 
what sometimes goes on within 
those small brick walls under 
the sheltering cloak of night. 


FOOD. 


At scones and porridge the 
good woman of the house was 
a first-class cook, but, unfor- 
tunately for the lodgers, she 
seldom experimented much 
deeper in the gentle art. Our 
fare was distinctly plain, not 
to say coarse, and this in 
face of the fact that the 
overcrowded condition of the 
entire village, together with a 
comfortably high standard of 
wages, made it possible for 
her to exact so substantial a 
price for her accommodation. 

Figuring roughly, the food 
given us during any one week 
could scarcely have cost her 
more than half-a-crown per 
person. This is so low a 
figure that it is only fair to 
introduce a detailed account of 
what we received. The ar- 
rangement of the meals for 
those on different shifts was 
slightly different ; but my own 
for the time when I was on 
the day-shift is probably as 
representative as any. At first 


I started the day on a cup 
of tea and slice of bread; but 
finding this somewhat insufi- 
cient, a beaten or “switched” 
egg and milk was substituted 
for the tea. At half-past nine 
we stopped for our “piece” in 
the pit, and this usually con- 
sisted of two prodigiously thick 
slices of bread (occasionally 
spread with jam, more often 
sandwiched with a piece of 
strong old cheese) and a flask 
of cold tea. When the day’s 
work was over came dinner, 
—as a rule, at about three 
o'clock. In most miners’ houses, 
it is said, a good deal of meat 
is eaten, and I have reason 
to believe that in many of 
them it is more common than 
it was with us, for our 
dinner three days in the week 
was made entirely of coarse, 
wholesome “porritch.” The 
first day I very nearly be- 
trayed myself by starting to 
put a dust of sugar on them. 
On the other three days we 
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had meat—such as it was. A 
great soup-plate would be 
piled high with chunks or 
scraps of meat which were 
generally dripping with rich 
grease; another soup - plate 
towered with potatoes; and 
from these two dishes each 
man round the table helped 
himself. Knives and forks 
were supplied, but not always 
used. Individual plates were 
made use of incidentally. Con- 
versation was always suspended 
during the eating—for the race 
for food was to the swift, and 
those got the most who could 





The house was plainly fur- 
nished, the trinkets and nick- 
nacks all being of the cheapest 
variety. In many of the house- 
holds music of some kind finds 
a place. Nearly every house 
has one or more musically gifted 
inmates; and violins and mel- 
odeons are almost universal. 
Since wages have risen, the 
steadier miners have consist- 
ently tried to make their homes 
attractive, not with pictures 
and ornaments alone, but also 
with the more expensive luxuries 
of pianos and harmoniums, thus 
employing one of the strongest 
counteracting influences of the 
public-house. 

Outside of their homes the 
men do what they can to im- 
prove the limited social advan- 
tages at their disposal, and 
very often they are left entirely 
to themselves to create their 
own amusements. Thus a 
“Workmen’s Club” has _be- 
come an institution in the 
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swallow their bits of meat and 
potatoes without thinking of 
the detail of mastication. The 
meat sometimes purported to 
be steak; oftener it was ham- 
and-eggs. There was always 
an ample supply of bread and 
scones. Tea was simply tea, 
bread, scones, and jam; and 
supper was the same as tea 
without the jam. About once 
a fortnight Scotch broth took 
the place of porridge at dinner, 
and on Sunday morning we 
had boiled eggs for breakfast. 
Save for the monotony of it, 
this was wholesome fare. 









village. The club is one of 
those drinking-places that have 
been much heard of recently in 
Scotland—though not so much 
talked about in the country 
towns, perhaps, as in the cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where Sunday drinking has in- 
creased enormously. The clubs 
are really not clubs at all, if 
features other than drinking 
are considered. In Kelty the 
better men will have nothing 
to do with the place; but as 
there are several hundred men 
representing a definite section 
of the community who do sup- 
port it, I determined to join the 
club for the same reason that I 
had joined the miners’ union. 
I wanted to know the men 
who went there, and I wanted 
to know why they went. I 
sauntered down to the club one 
Saturday forenoon about ten 
o'clock. As I slank through 
the doorway of a square brick 
building whose windows were 
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screened to prying eyes by 
panes of heavy, yellow ground- 
glass, I instinctively pulled my 
hat farther over my eyes. The 
inner hall was piled with cases 
of empty bottles, and a stench 
of spilled liquor and dirt filled 
my nostrils. I paused to read 
a notice announcing that a 
collection would that day be 
gathered for the family of one 
of the members of the club who 
had been killed in a pit disaster. 
From within a room to the left 
came the sound of many voices 
above the scuffling of feet. 
Suddenly the door flew wide, 
and two men, one of middle 
age, the other scarce more than 
a boy, clutched in éach other’s 
arms, wrestled into the hall and 
sprawled noisily floorwards in a 
half-drunken tussle, pushing me 
into a small room to the right. 
While they picked themselves 
out of the way I glanced round 
the small room: a bagatelle- 
board in one corner, a table wet 
with beer-froth and bearing a 
half-emptied glass of whisky, a 
number of plain wooden chairs 
thrown about any way over a 
dirty wooden floor, a few flaring 
lithographs and tobacco adver- 
tisements tacked to a cheaply 
papered wall,—not the cosiest 
or tidiest of club-rooms, surely ! 
I crossed to the big room op- 
posite. About fifteen men were 
lolling against the bar. Here 
again there was a nauseating 
sprinkling of dirt and slopped 
liquor, giving the place the 
general appearance of a city 
slum public-house. At one end 
of the bar a glass of beer had 
been upset, and two men were 
playing dominoes exactly in the 
sour pool. Next them stood 
two others playing draughts,— 
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playing for drinks. As the 
manager leaned over the bar 
to me I told him I wanted to 
join the club. 

“Join? All right; but your 
name must come before the com- 
mittee. Just sign the book.” 

When I had signed the book 
I turned to go, thinking that I 
had done all for the present; 
but he stopped me— 

“Tt costs one shilling to 
join.” 

“Very well. Do I pay now 
or after my name has been 
approved by the committee?” 

“ Oh, pay now. It will be all 
right. | 

On Sundays the club is open 
for a little while in the fore- 
noon, and again in the later 
afternoon. It was a matter 
of note that the patrons were 
usually men apart from the 
typical life of the village. That 
the liquor problem is in truth 
a problem of “ forgotten needs,” 
at least in rural districts, was 
clearly illustrated on the Sun- 
day afternoon that I spent in 
the club. It was the only 
other time that I crossed the 
threshold. I went early, so as 
to watch the men as they came 
in. The rooms had been well 
cleaned and aired, and the place 
was far more attractive than 
on the Saturday. Some of the 
men I knew, and many recog- 
nised me. [I fell into conversa- 
tion with the man nearest me. 
As we talked he grew confi- 
dential. He told me of his 
boyhood and the incidents that 
led to his leaving Scotland and 
going to Wales when he was 4 
young man. Inclining his head 
close to my ear he whispered, 
“It was there I met my wife, 
and when we were married she 
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didna understand what I said, 
and I didna understand what 
she said.” He spoke so seri- 
ously that I immediately re- 
gretted having laughed at this. 
For a long time he studied the 
froth on his “shandy gaff,” 
with his head resting on his 
hands. At last he added, “It 
was kind of comic-like.” He 
smiled ever so softly as his 
memory pictured the past anew, 
—a solemn, weird smile, for old 
Andra’ was gaunt and cadav- 
erous in his expression, and a 
smile fitted his face ill. 

“She kenned one word of 
English: she cud ca’ me 
‘Scotty.’ ” 

“How did you manage to 
come to an agreement when 
the time came for you to return 
to Scotland, and you wanted 
to bring her with you?” 

“Weel, noo, I could not tell 
ye. It went along so smooth- 
like that it a’ came kind o’ 
natural. We didna need to 
speak ; she understood me and 
I understood her. Ay! mon, 
she made a grand wife! When 
she was alive ye didna see me 
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at a club or a_ public - hoose. 
Na, na, when I had her I didna 
care aboot goin’ awa’ from the 
fireside. She took care o’ me, 
she did.” Poor old Andra’! 
He would not have been credited 
with feelings so deep. After a 
little he began again— 

“YeseewhatI am. I dinna 
ken muckle—I’m simple-like. I 
wudna gang wrang i’ purpose, 
ye ken, but I’m easy led. When 
she was in the hame naebody 
led me but her.” 

“How long has she been 
dead?” I asked. 

“Twenty years. We were 
together sixteen year, and she’s 
been dead twenty. I miss her 
as much as when she was first 
dead. I’m never wiout some 
remembrance o’ her,” and I 
watched his hand steal uncon- 
sciously to his inner waistcoat. 
When we parted Andra’ again 
surprised me—‘“I’m glad ye 
gave me a crack,” said he; “I 
dinna care muckle aboot the 
drink—it’s the company, it’s a 
crack I’m wantin’ wi’ some one, 
and I’ve had a gude crack wi’ 
you.” 


“THE GOTHENBURG.” 


_ The Gothenburg public-house 
in Kelty has aroused consider- 


able discussion. When it was 
first started a good deal was 
claimed for it. It was, for ex- 
ample, to be a potent influ- 
ence for temperance in the 
community. It occupies a sub- 
stantial stone building on one 
of the main corners of the 
village. As the central point 
in all Gothenburg experiments 
is the elimination of private 
profit, the profits in Kelty are 


distributed for purposes of the 
common weal. Last year a 
grant of £50 was made to the 
local library; a trained nurse 
has been appointed to work in 
conjunction with local physici- 
ans; and if the landowners 
will grant the necessary per- 
mission, the Gothenburg com- 
mittee are planning to lay out 
a bowling-green. No liquor is 
sold to men who have already 
been drinking to excess, and 
great care is exercised in the 
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selection of pure liquor. Op- 
ponents of the scheme say that 
it tends to put a premium on 
drinking, by clothing it in the 
garb of respectability and quasi- 
philanthropy, and that it has 
actually increased drunkenness. 
There are no adequate proofs of 
this, however; and the proba- 
bilities are, so far as I could 
judge, that the balance of evi- 
dence is very slightly in its 
favour. The liquor is freer 
from adulterations than in 
many other places; the men 
declare, almost unanimously, 
that it is much more difficult 
for a man who is slightly under 
the influence of drink to get 
served there than any place else 
in the village; and a portion of 
the profits is devoted to prac- 
tical purposes, and these, to a 
large extent, counteracting in- 
fluences. The manager receives 
a stated salary, and the shares 
(which are of 5s. each) draw an 
interest of 5 per cent. 

As in most similar villages, 


the public-house is the common 
social rendezvous; but in con. 
sidering the social interests one 
must remember the friendly 
societies and the churches, 
There are three churches in 
Kelty. The congregations were 
always good, and I noticed that 
the proportion of men was often 
nearly 50 percent. The library 
is much used by the men, and it 
is doubly popular owing to the 
game-room and the billiard. 
room connected with it. These, 
of course, are excellent counter- 
agents to the public - houses, 
inasmuch as they supply whole- 
some interests. There is alsoa 
capital public-baths establish- 
ment. Its chief fault is that it 
is small; but the equipment is 
excellent, including a swimming- 
tank, sprays, tubs, and a steam- 
room, which is an _ excellent 
substitute for a Russian bath. 
Then there is a widespread 
interest in athletics, especially 
football, cricket, and cycling. 
In winter dancing is popular. 


HOLIDAYS. 


When the holidays come 
round “jaunting” is in uni- 
versal vogue. The railways 
offer tempting excursions at 
exceedingly low rates, so that 
it is possible for whole families 
to take advantage of them. 
During the summer I made 
two jaunts—one to Aberdeen 
and one to Inverness. Nearly 
3000 went on the latter trip, 
all from Kelty and the near-by 
towns. The return fare was 
only 4s. I had been warned 
that these excursions were 
frightful crushes, always very 


late, and that excessive drink- 
ing was the most pronounced 
feature. So with a stout heart 
prepared to endure all manner 
of discomforts, I joined the 
throng awaiting the train at 
Kelty station. There were 
three trains all told; and as 
they started a few stations be- 
low, the first two trains, having 
been filled early, rolled past 
without stopping. It was 4 
glorious July morning, and the 
spirits of the crowd ran high. 
As the first train approached 
a great shout went up that 
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was echoed back with a right 
royal will. The carriage win- 
dows were all wide open and 
filled with noisy, laughing 
merry-makers. It was the 
first holiday in several months, 
and the pent-up feelings were 
being given full freedom. The 
tumultuous enthusiasm was 
contagious, and I found myself 
shouting too. It seemed to me 
at the moment that I would 
gladly work a whole year if I 
could feel as actively, reck- 
lessly happy for one day as 
they all seemed. The singing 
and the shouting lasted all day, 
all the way to the Highlands 
and back, and at night when 
the trip ended—oddly enough 
nearly an hour before it was 
scheduled to—I was able to 
testify that drunkenness had 
been conspicuous for its ab- 
sence. Drinking there had 


been, but for a trip of that 


kind there was little intoxi- 
cation. 

As we started the homeward 
journey one of the men sitting 
opposite me, an ordinary typi- 
cal miner, jumped up exclaim- 
ing, “One hundred and forty- 
four miles to go. Where’s the 
whisky?” I made up my mind 
for an uncomfortable evening. 
Whisky and beer were pro- 
duced, and bottle after bottle 
was handed round till the men 
were fast growing hilarious. 
I was a stranger to them; but 
as usual I had endeavoured to 
be friendly, so the bottles were 
always offered tome. After my 
repeated refusals to drink, one 
well-meaning fellow searched 
diligently in a bag of many 
things till he had found a cer- 
tain package, which he pro- 
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duced and held out to me with 
the words, “If ye’ll no drink 
wi’ us, will ye tak’ some sweets ? 
You’re decent company, so we 
maun treat ye richt.” At one 
point a man in the opposite 
corner to the one I was occu- 
pying leaned over towards me. 
He had been drinking a good 
deal, but was not properly 
drunk by any means. 

“D’ye ken,” he began, “I’ve 
worked a’ my life among stane 
in the pits, but I dinna ken 
onything aboot the mines. I 
dinna ken how the coal got 
into the pits. Comin’ up this 
mornin’, I was thinkin,’ How 
do a’ the hills get there? Some 
o’ them look burnt and twisted- 
like as they’d been near fire, 
and others looked different. 
Occasionally there is a field or 
a brae covered wi’ sma’ stanes. 
How did they get there? Did 
men put ’em there?” I hesi- 
tated before answering, wonder- 
ing how best to explain the 
questions, when the man next 
to him, whom I had thought 
almost maudlin, rolled forward, 
his clay pipe dropping from 
his mouth as he spoke :— 

‘“T dinna ken muckle aboot it, 
but I hae read a book by a mon, 
Professor Geikie!” From Kin- 
gussie to Killiecrankie he gave 
us his version of Professor Geikie 
in vivid graphic language, 
using homely but descriptive 
words, and making the matter 
very much clearer than I could 
have done with the book before 
me. He talked for nearly 
an hour, and as he talked 
his interest in what he was 
telling us about got keener 
and keener, and the effects of 
the liquor seemed to disappear 
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before his increased mental 
activity. Later in the evening, 
when the moon was shining 
upon us from a clear blue 
heaven, that same man showed 
an equally conversant  ac- 
quaintance with Young’s ‘ As- 
tronomy,’ and he told some 
interesting things about the 
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firmament. He had not merely 
read these books, he had studied 
them. “Where did you get 
hold of them?” Iasked. “Oh! 
I picked them up at a second- 
hand shop in Dunfermline,” he 
answered carelessly. Those 
men thoroughly appreciated 
that trip to Inverness. 


HOME LIFE: THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 


The most striking feature of 
the home life to me was the sub- 
jection of the women. I was 
surprised by it at first, but 
gradually came to take it as a 
matter of course. Their slavery 
to the men was almost universal 
throughout the district. The 
men were looked upon as the 
wage-earners, and the lives of 
the women were given up to 
making them comfortable. Not 
once can I remember of the 
women eating their meals with 
the men in our home. In some 
houses, where the families were 
smaller and the tables larger, 
it might have been possible for 
the women to eat with the rest ; 
but in our house to have made 
room for them would have 
meant crowding and cramping 
the men. Any suggestion of 
inconveniencing the workers 
would not have been tolerated 
at all. There were two big 
easy-chairs in the _ kitchen 
(which was our “common- 
room’”’), and if either of them 
chanced to be occupied by one 
of the girls or women when the 
men arrived, it was instantly 
left for one of the men to drop 
into. This particular act is 
probably a survival of the 
ancient idea that the one who 


supplies the food for life must 
be carefully tended,—as in 
certain remote Scottish fishing- 
villages at the present day, 
where the wives plunge into 
the water to meet the returning 
boats, and wade ashore with 
the men-folk on their backs, 
that the last shock of the cold 
water after the strain of the 
night’s work may be avoided. 
Unfortunately, there has been 
an evolution in the idea, so that 
now it is only a part of the 
general custom of the women 
caring for the men. It wasa 
common thing for the men to 
demand that their pipes be filled 
by one of the women. I have 
seen a son of one- or two-and- 
twenty order his mother across 
the room to get his pipe, which 
was on a shelf directly above 
his head a few inches out of his 
reach from the chair where he 
was sitting. All the time the 
men were at home the women 
would hover about ready to be 
instantly commanded for the 
most menial services. 

The young girls are early 
made to look upon work as 4 
duty that can never be shirked, 
and a large share of the house- 
hold duties is left to the younger 
ones. It is possible that my 
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landlady was a particularly se- 
vere taskmistress, though, so far 
as I could observe elsewhere, I 
think not. On more than one 
occasion I remember her going 
off for the day, leaving a girl 
of seventeen to do all the work 
of the house and the week’s 
washing besides. It is this 


kind of steady toil that led one 
to express her notion of things 
by remarking one day when I 
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had come out of the pit par- 
ticularly tired, “Oh! there’s 
hard work in the pit as well 
as out of it.” It should be 
emphasised that these are the 
observations of an outsider. The 
women themselves do not com- 
plain; indeed they know no 
other life, and are probably the 
better off because they do not 
even catch glimpses of other 
circles of life. 


OVERCROWDING. 


Where wages are good in 
comparison with the cost of 
living, early marriages are al- 
ways common. MHouse-rents in 
Kelty are moderate. The oldest 
houses in the village rent for 
£4, 10s.; the newer and aver- 
age houses rent for £7 and £8 
a-year, and the best of them for 
£10. The great trouble is that 
there are not nearly enough of 
them; hence the evil of over- 
crowding is forced upon the 
people, who are only too eager 
to have homes of their own. 
That overcrowding is an evil 
and a sore one there is no con- 
tradicting ; but from what I 
saw of it in Kelty, I am inclined 
to think that it is a much-mis- 
understood evil, just as the 
drink problem has until re- 
cently been much misunder- 
stood. From a hygienic stand- 
point, the wrong that is done 
the people who are forced to 
corral together like sheep can 
scarcely be exaggerated. In 
summer the atmosphere be- 
comes stifling: in our house 
we never had sheets over us, 
merely rough blankets, and at 
umes these were “gey ill to 


thole.” There was one window 
in the room four feet two inches 
high by two feet five inches 
wide. This dropped down about 
half-way from the top, so that 
we could get some fresh air, 
though often it was hot. In 
winter, however, everything is 
kept shut tight—‘‘to keep out 
the cold,” as the people say— 
and in the kitchen, where four 
or five persons sleep, and all the 
food is cooked, the air becomes 
poisonous. Granting, then, that 
all that is said on this point is 
justified, and that on these 
grounds alone the evil is a 
scourge that is threatening a 
definite proportion of the work- 
ing class, and is therefore a 
blot on the scutcheons of those 
whose indifferentism prevents 
its remedy, what of the other 
point so often dwelt upon by 
reformers—namely, morality ? 
In Kelty I found myself en- 
joying life in the rough. There 
was the maximum of natural- 
ness and the minimum of con- 
vention. It was a bold illustra- 
tion of life without the limelight 
glare of etiquette and fashion. 
Society is buried beneath its 
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forms. But the Workers never 
masquerade; they live their 
lives with a wholesome freedom 
from sham that develops hearts 
and souls, if not fine manners, 
and holds honesty and truth 
above ability to amuse and 
entertain. 

In ordinary weather, when 
the men got ready for bed, they 
threw off their jackets and 
boots and rolled under their 
blankets. The heat sometimes 
necessitated a somewhat further 
preparatory disrobing ; but save 
in exceptional instances a man 
was ready for his bed in a few 
seconds, or at most a minute. 
One evening there were several 
neighbours calling, and the 
party in the kitchen numbered 
more than a dozen. The lassie 
of seventeen, growing tired, got 
up, and in our midst, without 
hesitation, prepared herself for 
The 


her bed, and got into it. 
act was accompanied by no 
embarrassment on her part, and 
excited absolutely no notice 
whatever from the company. 
It was nearly as simple a pro- 
ceeding as with the men, and 


took very little longer. After 
that I saw her do the same 
thing again and again, and not 
once was any heed given her. 
On that particular evening her 
lead was shortly followed by 
her father, who in an incredibly 
short time was snoring con- 
tentedly a few feet from where 
the rest of us were circled in a 
group. Now this might be 
called “indelicate.” Delicacy, 
however, is a standard of the 
more complex world, and this 
girl knew nought of it. That 
same girl was severely rebuked 
by her mother one Sunday 
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evening for humming the re- 
frain of “ White Wings.” Not 
suspecting the real reason for 
the rebuke, I asked why the 
lassie shouldn’t sing—it was 
a good tune; whereupon she 
turned on me almost fiercely— 

“Dinna ye ken that this is 
the Sabbath-day? There is a 
time for everything, a place for 
everything, and a day for 
everything. The Sabbath is 
no’ a day for siclike songs as 
that.” 

My standards were not hers, 
but standards she had, and she 
lived up to them. 

When city reformers cite in- 
stances of night clerks sleeping 
in a bed that at other times 
is used by one of the opposite 
sex, this need not necessarily 
imply any material lowering of 
moral standards, for people nur- 
tured in such an environment 
have totally different ways of 
looking at things. Given such 
an environment, immorality is 
often (not always) more easily 
fallen to, but that it is an in- 
evitable result is certainly not 
true. It would have been a 
difficult matter to have con- 
vinced my Kelty landlady or 
any of her neighbours that her 
moral standards were lower 
than the moral standards of 
the ladies who fill the boxes 
and dress circles of the city 
theatres wearing diaphanous 
and décolleté gowns. Any such 
comparison would have aroused 
violent indignation. 

Mazzini long ago pointed out 
that the social problem is at 
root an educational problem; 
but he did not emphasise, what 
is so obvious to-day, that the 
education must come from 
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below to the top as well as 
from the cultured to the lowly. 
In short, the education that is 
needed is a general mixing to- 
gether that will show each to 
the other “ how the other half 
lives,” and—of greater impor- 
tance— what the other half 
thinks. 

Some of the pleasantest hours 
in the lives of the miners are 
evenings when some of the 
neighbours come in and the 
time is spent in singing and 
dancing. Near a score gath- 
ered in our kitchen one night 
to say good-bye to a family 
who were leaving the village. 
The people called it a foy, or, 
as it is termed in other parts 
of Scotland, a ploy. Be- 
ginning with the head of the 
family, every one in the circle 
was expected to make a contri- 
bution to the entertainment of 


the evening with a song, a 


dance, or a tune on _ the 
melodeon, the violin, or the 
mouth-organ. The old Scottish 
songs that never grow old were 
sung with a right royal will, 
and the dances — “ hornpipes, 
jigs, strathspeys, and reels ”— 
were given with an enthusiasm 
that showed that the day’s 
work had not affected the “life 
and mettle in their heels.” 
There was no drink that night 
till the very end, and “Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung with 
the merry wistfulness that be- 
tokens the flight of memory 
over the days that are gone 
when similar scenes have ended 
with those same familiar 
strains, when other figures have 
stood round the room, and 
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other hands have clasped in the 
parting greeting that binds 
hearts to hearts with ties that 
nothing can sever. 

Another scene equally mem- 
orable, even more character- 
istic, but of a very different 
nature, was that in a chamber 
of death, when one of the last 
of those moribund customs of 
yester-years was gone through 
with—a chesting service. Of 
all the sad affairs in life and 
death, surely few can be more 
grim than a coffining. It was 
at the house of a neighbour 
where the baby girl, a wee 
golden-haired lassie, had died 
suddenly. As is customary, a 
few friends were asked to be 
present. The minister arrived 
before the coffin. There was a 
passage of Scripture and a 
brief prayer before the under- 
taker came in and the little 
chest was laid open. The 
mother lifted the lifeless form 
of the little one, pressed her 
tear-stained face close to the 
cold cheeks of her babe in a 
long lingering kiss, then sank 
back in a paroxysm of weeping. 
The lid was placed over the 
box, and with a grinding 
crunching noise that grated 
into the very hearts of the 
sorrowing friends, the boards 
were screwed tight. Thus 
the tragedy and comedy of 
life play round these modest 
homes, even.as the sunlight and 
shadows flit about the lives of 
those who are in the intenser 
circles of the world, where 
living is a strenuous battle 
with the complexer forms of 


life. 














IMPRESSMENT 





THAT an army marches and 
fights on its belly is an old 
truism, the disregard of which 
causes disasters and waste of 
resources. By applying it, the 
Duke of Wellington used to 
say of his successes in the 
Peninsular war, that he owed 
them more to his excellence as 
a commissariat officer than as 
a general, By ignoring it, our 
troops before Sebastopol were 
starved and frozen during the 
first winter there, though sup- 
plies in abundance were only 
a few miles away. Again, in 
the earlier phases of the present 
Boer war we suffered reverse 
after reverse, in a great meas- 
ure because, from lack of trans- 
port, our forces were tied to 
the railway-lines, and had to 
stand still or attack frontally 
elaborately entrenched _ posi- 
tions. With the world ready 
to sell all we wanted, and we 
to give our bottom dollar for 
horses and mules, mobility was 
soon attained, and turning 
movements changed repulses 
to victories. Had the campaign 
been fought in the mountains 
of Afghanistan instead of on 
the veldt of South Africa, the 
deadlock would have been pro- 
longed, because many thousands 
of camels and camel-men—sar- 
wans the latter are called, 
creatures born, not made— 
would have been required. To 
collect and organise them would 
have been a slow business, and 
at the best the attendants, 
being impressed, would have 
done their work perfunctorily. 
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As the Punjab is full of 
troops and its frontier wars are 
frequent, an efficient transport 
system, in which camel bag- 
gage-corps would bulk largest, 
should long ago have been 
formed. As a fact, though the 
subject has been a burning 
question for the last fifty years, 
and a quarter of a million is 
spent annually on_ establish- 
ment, there is still no organi- 
sation for war purposes, and 
even the peace reliefs between 
cantonments are never effected 
without resort to compulsion 
in some form. In the frequent 
case of war emergencies mobil- 
ity is only secured by obtaining 
carriage in the rough and 
clumsy fashion adopted by our 
predecessors the Moghuls and 
Sikhs —by the indiscriminate 
commandeering of man and 
beast, which implies the inflic- 
tion of much avoidable hard- 
ship to tens of thousands of 
villagers and four or five times 
their aggregate of animals. 

The story of impressment in 
India is worth telling, because 
it has never been told before: 
moreover, if told, the know- 
ledge may help to the ending 
of practices which are oppress- 
ive, unnecessary, and, in the 
Punjab at least, illegal. 

Early in the fifties, when the 
disasters of the first Afghan 
war still impressed all minds 
with an abhorrence of further 
costly adventures beyond our 
N.W. frontier, Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the then 
ruler of the Punjab, denounced 
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the commandeering of camels, 
carts, and their attendants as 
“the greatest blot in our ad- 
ministration,” and, in order “ to 
encourage the creation of a 
special class of carriers,” raised 
the rates of hire all round. 
Though he failed in his object, 
the enhanced scale of remuner- 
ation paid to the impressed 
owners of carriage appreciably 
ameliorated the pre - existing 
conditions, and earned for John 
Lawrence the gratitude of the 
peasantry. From that time 
onwards the rules regulating 
the discharge of compulsory 
services, whether of carriers 
or of shopkeepers at camp- 
ing-grounds, were progressively 
improved, until the village 
communities of the province 
accepted the obligations ex- 
acted from them as a great 
relief from their former burdens. 
Though now and again sarwans 
with their camels were requisi- 
tioned for a frontier expedi- 
tion, there was no grumbling, 
as in those days our little 
wars were rather retaliatory 
raids or short promenades on 
field- service conditions than 
prolonged campaigns involving 
much exposure and_ serious 
risk to life. Throughout the 
long period during which the 
eastern slopes of the Suliman 
range and the Afridi hills to 
the north were regarded as 
a Chinese wall of protection 
round the N.W. boundary of 
our Indian estate, the transport 
question was only fitfully kept 
alive by army reformers. At 
last, after thirty-six years of 
abstention from interference 
in the affairs of Afghanistan, 
the policy of “mischievous 
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activity” prevailed over that 
of “masterly inactivity.” In 
a fit of Russophobia the Gov- 
ernment decided to invade 
Afghanistan for the second time, 
The army was ready, but im- 
mobile. It could not advance 
into the roadless maze of 
mountains before it without a 
still larger army of baggage- 
animals and drivers. The con- 
tingency of a foreign war out- 
side India had not been provided 
for in the military regulations 
on the subject of carriage, which 
assumed that the civil govern- 
ment would supply transport on 
requisition, much in the same 
way as it did during the petty 
movements of the relief season. 
The civil rules on the subject 
only directed district officers to 
“assist” the army “contrac- 
tors” by giving information 
and so forth. These rules, 
broadly interpreted, had suf- 
ficed for peace purposes, and as 
the directors of our policy 
thought that India had reached 
its limits, and Afghanistan 
would never be re-entered, at 
least as an enemy’s country, 
more had not been wanted. 
That had been the view of the 
peace-loving Lawrence school of 
statesmen. Whether right or 
wrong, it saved India for nearly 
forty years from the expense of 
a foreign war. Again and 
again during that period the — 
military authorities pointed out 
the advantages of taking meas- 
ures in time of peace whereby 
a reasonable part of the civil 
transport of the country should 
be as easily mobilisable as the 
army, but to no purpose. They 
put forward scheme after 
scheme. Each was considered, 
2B 
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criticised, played with, and 
finally shelved or negatived. 
From the Government’s stand- 
point impressment was neither 
economically, logically, nor 
politically necessary. As the 
army was easily recruited by 
voluntary enlistment, it fol- 
lowed, under the ordinary law 
governing supply and demand, 
that by the offer of sufficiently 
good terms the same system 
would be as effective for civil 
transport as had been proved 
to be the case for fighting men : 
further, in any case, the sudden 
outbreak of a serious war was 
a contingency so improbable 
as hardly to require serious 
consideration. 

As usual in cases of unpre- 
paredness, it was the unlikely 
—as the Government held— 
which did happen. In 1878 
we were again invading Af- 
ghanistan, and sarwans with 
their camels, as well as other 
classes of owners, refused to 
take service. In the hurry 
and confusion of the hour the 
sweepings of the bazaars were 
freely enlisted, and used as 
muleteers and pony - drivers. 
Camels were the greatest diffi- 
culty: owners could not be 
induced to hire them to our 
officers, hence numbers were 
bought and put in charge of 
ignorant coolies. Voluntaryism 
failing, camels and their owners 
were impressed in thousands, 
and after some delay the armies 
advanced up the passes. Ina 
few months the war, or rather 
the first phase of it, ended, and 
the troops returned to their 
cantonments in India. Their 
losses had been small; but the 
unorganised masses of trans- 
port, particularly camels, had 
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suffered terribly. Mules, ponies, 
and bullocks had died in thous. 
ands; but being rationed, and 
their attendants always under 
close supervision, their mor- 
tality had not been excessive, 
The case of the sarwans and 
their camels were different. 
They had both been expected 
to find their own food —the 
men by buying provisions, the 
camels under impossible con- 
ditions; though in an enemy’s 
country and carrying packs all 
day, they were supposed to be 
able to browse all night. Of 
the 80,000 camels and 20,000 
men actually employed, 60,000 
of the former and an unknown 
number of the latter — the 
majority commandeered—had 
fallen by the way, dying most 
of them from starvation, cold, 
and general neglect. 

The tragedy attracted little 
notice outside official circles. 
Officials kept their knowledge 
to themselves, the press had no 
information, and in any case 
war-correspondents were chiefly 
interested in the achievements 
of the troops and the political 
situation, which changed from 
day today. As for the actual 
sufferers, no one cared to cham- 
pion their cause ; they were too 
poor and ignorant to be of 
much account. The chiefs of 
the army, however, had its 
good to consider. They felt 
that without mobility their fine 
troops were useless, and that 
delay in collecting, sorting, and 
organising the unwieldy mobs 
of men and beasts scraped to- 
gether, and their inefficiency 
even when reduced into some 
sort of order, might have had 
disastrous consequences had 
the Afghans been better dis- 
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ciplined and led. A commis- 
sion was appointed to report 
on the subject. Volumes of 
evidence, experiences, and opin- 
ions were laboriously prepared, 
and something practicable 
might have resulted, when, 
suddenly, the news reached 
Simla that the Cavagnari Mis- 
sion had been massacred at 
Kabul. Once more all was 
confusion. At last, however, 
the passes were forced. A 
lingering campaign followed, 
at the end of which our troops 
returned to India. The com- 
mission then resumed its in- 
terrupted labours, and in due 
course put forward a practi- 
cable scheme, based on regu- 
lated impressment. But the 
Government would have none 
of it, as optimism had succeeded 
a lukewarm desire for reform. 
The war was over: peace was 
assured for a generation at 
least ; we had burnt our fingers 
so often in Afghanistan that 
we should leave it alone for the 
future ; moreover, the treasury 
was empty, and the still shrink- 
ing rupee was rendering the 
now chronic difficulty of meet- 
ing gold obligations increas- 
ingly burdensome. On_ the 
minor questions of pay, ra- 
tions, free clothing, and the 
like the Government would 
consider proposals, but none 
based on impressment would 
be acceptable. for the next 
five years committees sat and 
talked, but naturally accom- 
plished nothing, the real issue 
being tabooed. 

In 1885 the unexpected again 
happened: the “Penjdeh affair” 
and itsresultant bluster brought 
Russia and Great Britain to the 
brink of war—at least the Gov- 
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ernment of India thought so, 
and ordered the immediate col- 
lection, on any terms not in- 
volving compulsion, of 100,000 
baggage-animals with their com- 
plement of attendants. In a 
month’s time 28,000 animals of 
sorts and some thousands of 
drivers were obtained at im- 
mense cost without much press- 
ure from all parts of India. 
If the quadrupeds were bad 
their attendants were worse, 
“the majority” being, as the 
official report on their qualifi- 
cations testified, “simple coolies, 
who have to be licked into shape 
at the sacrifice and loss to 
Government of the transport 
animals.” After that the Gov- 
ernment acquiesced in resort to 
impressment; but the objection- 
able term was euphemised, civil 
officers being required to use 
their “influence” in complying 
with requisitions, and warned 
that failure would be viewed 
with displeasure. As always, 
the chief burden fell upon the 
Punjab, because it alone could 
supply in sufficient numbers the 
classes of men and animals least 
unsuitable for rough campaign- 
ing in Afghanistan. Happily 
the crisis was tided over with- 
out war. The accepted opinion 
now was that though a conflict 
with Russia in the wilds of 
Central Asia would have been 
an exhausting and hazardous 
undertaking, the prosecution of 
a decided policy along our N.W. 
borders, with a view to the 
ultimate establishment of the 
“scientific frontier” devised by 
Lord Lytton in 1876-78, might 
safely be pushed. In pursu- 
ance of that design, for the 
next few years our troops were 
exercised in ten “little wars” 
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and expeditions;' and although 
insufficiency of camel-transport 
constrained the Government to 
tolerate almost continuous im- 
pressment,—though that blunt 
term was rarely used, —the 
comparative petty scale on 
which the work was done 
reduced the evils of indis- 
crimination to small compass. 

When the Durand Agreement 
of 1893 was signed, it was hastily 
assumed that the political re- 
sults aimed at in the policy 
decided on in 1882 had been 
achieved. By that instrument 
all outstanding differences with 
the Amir were composed—on 
paper—so far as the high con- 
tracting parties were concerned. 
In the arrangement the wishes 
of those immediately concerned 
—the independent tribes be- 
tween India and Afghanistan 
—had been treated as of small 
importance. Having got our 
title-deeds, we next began to 
take possession. We sent sur- 
vey parties, each with a mili- 
tary escort, to march through 
the hitherto unmapped terri- 
tories of the tribes, now within 
the exclusive sphere of infiu- 
ence of India, and assured the 
suspicious hillmen that all we 
wanted was to set up cairns 
of stones along their western 
hinterlands, and be thus in a 
position to protect their boun- 
daries towards Afghanistan 
against encroachment from 
that side. Naturally they re- 
garded our proceedings as the 
first step towards their virtual 
annexation, and being high- 
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landers and freemen, they de- 
termined to fight to preserve 
their threatened independence, 
The struggle began dramatic- 
ally in Chitral in 1895, and 
ended with our _ ponderous 
march through Tirah in 1897, 
This latter, it may be noted, 
was an enterprise which neces- 
sitated the employment of 
75,000 troops, 140,000 trans- 
port animals, and about 35,000 
attendants. 

As in 1877, 1878, and 1885, 
so in 1895, and again two years 
later, there being no transport 
organisation, the army could 
not move until make - shift 
arrangements for carriage had 
been carried out. 

On the last occasion, when 
every day’s delay increased the 
gathering of the Afridi clans 
against us, our troops had to 
mark time during many preci- 
ous weeks until sufficient trans- 
port had been got together and 
reduced into order. Mules, 
ponies, donkeys—in short, any- 
thing that could carry a load 
of 120 lb. and upwards—were 
seized in every village of the 
Punjab from the borders of 
Thibet to the sands of Sindh. 
The collectors — Government 
menials on a few _ rupees 
a-month, and even the un- 
paid hangers-on about district 
offices — exercised their novel 
functions with such discrimina- 
tion that none but the animals 
of the poorest owners were 
driven to the inspecting centres, 
generally stations on a railway- 
line. There a further sifting 
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took place, after which the 
residue pronounced fit were 
either compulsorily bought or 
hired with their attendants. 
Those rejected were discharged 
to their homes, which in the 
case of hill animals might be 
more than a week’s journey 
away. As no payments were 
made until the finally selected 
transport had been railed to 
the immediate war bases, 
owners, whether returning to 
their villages or going to the 
front, had to shift for them- 
selves. Most of them, having 
no money, had to borrow on 
any terms to buy subsistence 
for themselves and their beasts. 

The camel problem, as al- 
ways, presented the greatest 
difficulties. The camel is essen- 
tially the transport animal for 
campaigning purposes beyond 
the Indus, and can thrive on 
the scanty herbage of the coun- 
try, if given time, daylight, and 
opportunity to roam over some 
miles of suitable browsing-land. 
The drawbacks are that unless 
watchfully tended by experts 
brought up to the work, he 
soon sickens and dies. In all 
our trans-Indus wars the camel 
mortality has been frightful, 
and if the campaign is pro- 
longed beyond a few months, 
or takes place in great heat or 
during the rainy season, the 
large majority drop down on 
the line of march, there to die 
of slow starvation, surrounded 
by jackals and other beasts of 
prey waiting until life is nearly 
extinct. Those bought were 
mostly looked after by inex- 
perienced coolies, those “hired ” 
by pressed sarwans, who natu- 
rally thought their return home 
would be expedited if their 


charges died or became unfit 
for work. For the Chitral re- 
lief expedition 12,000 camels 
and 3000 sarwans had to be 
provided in a few weeks. Some 
30,000 camels were seized, but 
only 8650 of them were passed 
as fit and made over to “ hired” 
sarwans. The balance of the 
requisition was made good by 
the purchase of 3500 camels, 
which were intrusted to volun- 
teer coolies. The operations 
were of brief duration, and 
fully fifty per cent of the 
camels employed survived to 
reach India again, most of 
them as living skeletons. 

The Chitral experiences ap- 
peared to convince the Govern- 
ment that the laws of political 
economy are not applicable to 
the case of transport suddenly 
required for a war emergency. 
A mixed civil and military 
commission was accordingly 
appointed “to indicate the 
measures ... for ensuring 
the supply of transport when 
required both for field service 
and ordinary movements with 
the least possible hardship to 
the owners of the transport 
and the attendants on the ani- 
mals.” Though, as was cus- 
tomary, the use of the plain 
word “impressment” had been 
avoided in the instructions, the 
phraseology adopted seemed to 
imply that if the Government 
requirements could not be met 
otherwise, the objectionable pro- 
cedure hitherto always em- 
ployed might be continued, but 
in an ameliorated form. In 
due course the commission sub- 
mitted a unanimous report, 
and proved conclusively that 
no working system was possible 
unless founded on the prelim- 
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inary registration of fit animals, 
and the right to employ them 
to the extent necessary at times 
of emergency. On that basis 
the commission formulated an 
exhaustive and _ practicable 
scheme, which, whilst protect- 
ing the people from unneces- 
sary harassment, was inexpen- 
sive for the Government, and 
secured the rapid mobilisation 
of such civil transport as might 
be called out. The Govern- 
ment, however, instructions 
notwithstanding, wanted the 
impossible—a cheap organisa- 
tion based on voluntary service. 
The commission’s proposals 
were therefore rejected en bloc, 
and arrangements set on foot 
for the appointment of a new 
commission, with orders to re- 
concile the two incompatibles. 
Before this new pretext for 
further deferring the inevitable 
—some system of regulated 
impressment—was carried out, 
the frontier was in a blaze from 
Swat to the Gumal Pass, a 
frontage of 200 miles. The 
attempt to push the execution 
of the Durand Agreement 
had exasperated tribe after 
tribe, until there was a sort of 
tacit agreement amongst those 
on the Peshawar border to 
strike a combined blow for 
freedom. Thus the transport 
question once more forced itself 
on the unwilling attention of 
the Government. 

The military demands were 
on this occasion larger and 
more peremptory than on 
any previous war-emergency— 
150,000 animals and 35,000 
attendants. Law or no law, 
this mass of transport had to 
be found. Practically for three 
months the civil administration 
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of the Punjab stood still whilst 
every available official was em- 
ployed on collection duty. In 
all about 30,000 animals were 
obtained “voluntarily,” and 
110,000 by impressment, each 
class with its complement of 
attendants. These numbers 
did not represent a moiety of the 
mass actually seized in the vil- 
lages, and either released there 
through favour or bribery or 
driven to the preliminary weed- 
ing stations, at which honest 
and dishonest influences brought 
about further large discharges. 

Naturally the mistakes made 
and hardships inflicted were 
legion. A large percentage of 
the inspecting and passing 
staff were young military 
officers, the sum of whose know- 
ledge of camels and _ bullocks 
was derived from visits dur- 
ing boyhood to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. In 
selecting and rejecting trans- 
port their only guides were the 
hastily devised standardisations 
tardily issued from the office 
of the commissary-general, who 
with most of his assistants had 
heretofore been rather desk- 
bound clerks than field-workers. 
From want of practical know- 
ledge thousands of fit animals 
were cast, and more thousands 
of unfit passed and despatched 
to the front. As an instance, 
a large collection of short 
sturdy Himalayan _bullocks, 
regularly employed as _ salt- 
carriers, and consequently the 
best type of pack-bullocks in 
India, were all rejected at 
Rawalpindi on the ground that 
they were slightly under the 
prescribed height. 

As to hardships, other than 
those incidental to seizure and 
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a journey without the means of 
obtaining food, an illustration 
or two will indicate their nature. 
In jungly districts, as soon as 
it was noised abroad that a 
levy en masse of village trans- 
port had been ordered, un- 
sophisticated owners took alarm 
and stampeded with their ani- 
mals, whilst the knowing sat 
still, conscious of their ability 
to procure exemption. In the 
districts in which cart-carriage 
is chiefly used, astute specula- 
tors bought up from the fright- 
ened peasantry carts and teams 
of oxen by the hundred at 
nominal prices, and afterwards 
hired their purchases out to the 
transport officers at rates which 
in a month or two gave the 
hirers cent per cent profit. In 
some tracts where the villages 
were strong, the brotherhood 
united, and the headmen 
sophisticated, the collectors 
were received with derision, and 
driven out by threats or actual 
violence. In no case was such 
action punished. The collec- 
tors, though obeying orders, 
were committing a penal offence, 
and the law could not protect 
them. Indeed, in the Delhi 
and Jullunder divisions some 
astute owners, whose carts had 
been taken, had the effrontery 
to sue the Government for 
damages. As success was 
certain, and published success 
would have induced an epidemic 
of lawsuits, the Government, 
feeling the weakness of its posi- 
tion, compounded each claim 
as it was brought. 

But to return to the devices 
of camel-owners to escape war 
service. Many fled to native 
states. Even there safety was 
not found, for the absconders 
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were soon hunted down, —in 
Patiala, it was officially re- 
ported, by Imperial service 
troopers,—and when caught 
taken to the nearest collecting 
station in British territory. 
When desperate, a common 
trick with owners was to 
sufficiently maim or wound 
their beasts as to render them 
unfit for a time for carrying 
loads, in which case they were 
discharged. In the Hissar 
district, in which the camel 
often takes the place of the 
bullock, a curious phenomenon 
occurred, the Government in 
the revenue department ad- 
vancing large sums to agri- 
culturists for the purchase of 
camels, whilst on the executive 
side causing their seizure as 
transport. Such acts were 
done unwittingiy, and it is 
probable that most of the 
peasants, who had _ bought 
camels with their advances, 
managed to sell them in the 
surrounding native states and 
buy bullocks instead, of a class 
useless for draught purposes. 
That such things happened 
only shows the evil results of 
impressment without system. 
Despite the mistakes, consider- 
ing the unpreparedness of the 
Government and the general 
hurry and flurry attending the 
sudden mobilisation of a large 
part of the civil transport of 
the country, the work was 
performed with remarkable 
rapidity, and endured by the 
harassed people with admirable 
patience. The pity of it was 
that the wholesale commandeer- 
ing of stock, and the losses, 
sufferings, and general disloca- 
tion of the rural economy 
caused thereby, might mostly 
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have been avoided had _ the 
recommendations of any of the 
bodies of experts who had 
reported on the subject been 
adopted and in operation before 
the crisis occurred. As it was, 
soon after the fit residue of the 
seized transport had been de- 
livered at the base of operations, 
the starving mobs of men and 
animals were quickly organised 
into working groups, and chaos 
gave place to order and the 
best management possible under 
the circumstances. By the 
substitution of British officers 
for the rapacious “contractors” 
and other middlemen, who in 
former wars had acted as inter- 
mediaries between the officers 
on transport duty and the at- 
tendants, and by the concession 
of free rations, warm clothing, 
and compensation for losses in 
the field, the hardships of active 
service were greatly amel- 
iorated. Roundly, two-thirds 
of the men employed returned 
to their villages in a contented 
frame of mind, with waist- 
bands full of rupees, in addition 
to remittances sent home dur- 
ing the war through the agency 
of the British officers who had 
looked after their interests. 
The troubles which the at- 
tempts to execute the Durand 
Agreement had caused, cul- 
minating as they did in the 
Afridi war, convinced the 
Government of India that the 
active policy of the preceding 
five years had been a costly 
mistake. Accordingly sedative 
treatment was applied. Under 
it the tribal effervescence soon 
subsided, and the Government 
had leisure to proceed with the 
impossible project conceived two 
years previously, the creation of 
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a transport organisation based 
on voluntary service. The 
question was referred to a 
committee of military officers, 
including an experienced mili- 
tary civilian. As all practical 
men had foreseen from the first, 
the scheme submitted by the 
committee about the end of 
1899 was so prohibitively costly 
that it was at once rejected. 
Such is the position to-day. 
Thus, after many years of 
consideration, the question of 
transport organisation for war 
purposes is no nearer solution 
than it was in 1878, when the 
awful mortality amongst the 
animals selected for the second 
Afghan war forced the subject 
into one of imperial urgency. 
As already remarked, nearly 
fifty years ago John Lawrence 
called the petty inconveniences 
of the peace-time impressment 
then in force “the greatest blot 
upon our administration.” Had 
he been living now he would 
have denounced the practices 
described in this paper as a 
disgrace to British rule. 
Though men and animals are 
better treated to-day than ten 
or twenty years ago, though 
the appreciable additions to 
establishment recently sanc- 
tioned may enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out small future 
undertakings, such as_ the 
blockade of the Mahsud 
Waziris now going on, and 
the annual relief of the Drosh- 
Chitral garrison, without re- 
sort to compulsory service, 
these ameliorations only affect 
in war-time the transport in 
being, not the methods by which 
the necessary transport has first 
to be collected. These methods 
are still as clumsy, senseless, 
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and brutal as they were in the 
time of the Great Moghul. 

It may be conceded that were 
a general levy of the civil trans- 
port of the Punjab—indeed of 
any country—only ordered at a 
time of national danger, say 
once in thirty or forty years, 
the people would have no just 
cause of complaint, provided 
that the burden were equitably 
distributed over the whole com- 
munity. That, however, has 
not been the case in the past, 
and under existing circum- 
stances can never be the case, 
because without previous or- 
ganisation the work must 
always be done in an indis- 
criminate and unjust manner. 
Since 1877, the year in which 
the forward policy regained its 
long - eclipsed ascendancy, the 
collection of particular classes 
of transport, confined as a rule 
to limited tracts, has been en- 
forced wholesale on no fewer 
than fifteen occasions, and 
levies en masse of all classes 
throughout the province on 
four, and on all those nineteen 
occasions there was no system, 
no justice for the poor man, 
It is these two wants, and the 
useless indiscrimination prac- 
tised in the first instance, 
_Wwhich make the grievances of 
the Punjabis so real and the 
passivity of the Government 
so surprising. 

This apparent callousness is 
not due to ignorance of any 
of the factors in the case, for 
with hardly an exception every 
commander-in-chief from Lord 
Clyde to the late Sir William 
Lockhart, every commission of 
experts, and the majority of the 
district officers of the Punjab, 
have from time to time made 
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practically identical representa- 
tions. As no terms will induce 
owners of carriage—especially 
of camels—to serve voluntarily 
during a war emergency, the 
only way to give the army 
mobility is through compul- 
sion; hence until the fit trans- 
port of the country to the 
aggregate numbers required in 
each class has been systematic- 
ally registered in peace-time, 
and its calling out on mobilisa- 
tion regulated, the wholesale 
seizure of man and beast, fit 
and unfit, must continue, though 
such action is a criminal offence, 
inflicts unnecessary loss and 
suffering on the rural popula- 
tion, and may some day be a 
cause of military disaster. The 
non possumus attitude main- 
tained by the Government may 
perhaps be explained on the 
assumption that it is afraid 
that the public opinion of 
England would not tolerate 
the legalisation of impress- 
ment, and calculates that, as 
the burden falls on the poorest 
classes of the community, it is 
safe to disregard them. Were 
the question submitted to a 
jury of business men, it is cer- 
tain that their decision would 
not differ from the findings of 
all the experienced officers, civil 
and military, who have yet ex- 
amined it. 

To sum up, the arguments 
for and against regulated im- 
pressment may be stated in a 
few lines. For the Govern- 
ment view it may be urged 
that compulsory service is con- 
trary to the settled policy and 
practice of England all over the 
world ; if legalised in the Pun- 
jab, it might excite agitation 
in India and strong opposition 
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in England ; and even if it did 
neither, as the native army is 
recruited by voluntary enlist- 
ment, conscription for civil 
transport is out of the ques- 
tion. Further, on balancing 
all considerations, as wholesale 
impressment is only enforced 
on rare occasions, it is wiser, 
and perhaps less burdensome to 
the people, to tacitly tolerate 
the continuance of exceptional, 
though in themselves objection- 
able, practices than to legalise, 
systematise, and so facilitate 
them. 

Were categorical answer im- 
possible, the simple plea of 
military necessity would alone 
suffice to destroy the case for 
doing nothing. All the argu- 
ments against action can, how- 
ever, be met. 

Though British sentiment 
abhors compulsory service in 
any form, it is as a fact lawful, 
even in peace-time, throughout 
Great Britain in regard to 
horses and carts and the billet- 
ing of soldiers at unremunera- 
tive rates on the occupiers of 
victualling-houses. There can, 
too, be no doubt that the 
nation will be ready to accept 
conscription for home defence, 
should necessity for it be proved. 
Further, with reference to India, 
the impressment of transport 
has been for hundreds of years, 
and is still, an operative custom 
everywhere. That practice was 
legalised by stringent regula- 
tions early in the nineteenth 
century for Bengal and Bom- 
bay ; and despite the fact that 
the enactments on the subject 
are unnecessarily severe, their 
phraseology antiquated, and 
some of their conditions obso- 
lete, they were nevertheless 
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quietly extended between 1874 
and 1877 to the N. W. Provinces, 
Central Provinces, Oudh, and 
Ajmere, and more recently in 
a modified form to Assam and 
Burmah as well. It is thus un- 
reasonable and anomalous that 
the impressment of transport 
should be legal in all parts of 
India, in which it is never 
wanted on a large scale, but 
illegal in the one province in 
which it is almost continuously 
enforced. Were the protection 
against abuse and systematisa- 
tion, which legality alone can 
give, withdrawn from the rest 
of India, but conceded for the 
Punjab, both the Government 
and the people would be 
gainers. As matters stand, 
whether legalised for the Pun- 
jab or not, it must in future be 
enforced whenever mobilisation 
is ordered, because an army 
cannot move without transport, 
and the Government cannot 
afford to maintain the enormous 
establishment which would be 
required under any voluntary 
system. Until impressment is 
legalised it cannot be regulated, 
and until regulated the whole- 
sale harassment of the people 
will not cease; for to place 
100,000 fit animals and 25,000 
attendants at the centres of 
mobilisation requires, under in- 
discrimination, the seizure and 
despatch to preliminary weed- 
ing stations of about four 
times those numbers. Thus the 
claims of humanity concur with 
those of military necessity in 
demanding an early and 
thorough settlement of this 
question in accordance with the 
consensus of opinion of all prac- 
tical men who have handled it. 
S. S. THORBURN. 
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PART IIL—LOVE IN A MIST—continued. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE FLIGHT—continued. 


A NIGHT or two after this 
escapade of Rab, when the 
country was full of it, there 
was a dinner at Fallowfield. 
Edith Dunecan’s visit was 
coming to an end. Her uncle 
was loth to let her go: he 
could not hide that his hope 
had been fixed on finding some 
one to keep her in Fife near 
himself. In this, however, it 
seemed he was to be disap- 
pointed ; and she was going up 
to her Uncle Gerald in London 
for the season. 

During dinner, of course, the 
story of the running away with 
the sheriff-officer’s gig was re- 
told. Edith looked down to me. 

“This must be a dreadful 
person, this Rab Cyk or Cuck 
or how do you call him?” she 
asked. 

“A terrible man!” I said. 

There was a laugh at my 
earnestness, and Kdith at- 
tempted again to pronounce 
the rascal’s name. 

“But his son, who is in 
Queensland—him of whom Ted 
writes, uncle: he has a name 
that any one’s tongue can man- 
age? ‘Cook,’—that’s easy.” 

“And the father’s name is 
easy too, if you have a Scots 
tongue in your head. Say 
‘Cuick.’ Just like that!” 

“But—but,” says Edith; “I 
don’t understand. How comes 


the father to have a different 
name from his family.” 

“The father, you must know, 
is a very distinctive person, 
Miss Duncan,” said Mr Lindley, 
the English clergyman at the 
Earl of Anstruther’s chapel, 
putting up his monocle and 
speaking across the table to 
Edith. 

“There are a great many 
distinctive people in Fife, I 
find, Mr Lindley,” Edith 
answered. 

“Ho! ho! We're all daft!” 
explained a jolly laird of Reres. 

“And Rab’s family are only 
plain cooks. Ha! ha!” said the 
parish minister of Tarvit,—a 
silly man. 

“Not at all,” said Ben 
Duncan. “Not at all. The 
daughter’s not plain. <A par- 
ticularly handsome lass, I call 
her. And a clever and a good 
lass too, I think. You shall 
see for yourself, as I promised 
you, Edith.” 

“A family, honest but not 
distinctive,” Lindley said across 
the table to Edith again. “Not 
the staple of Fife apparently.” 

“That’s a challenge to you, 
Mr David,” said Edith to me, 
laughing. 

“They take after their 
mother —a superior woman, 
and very honest,” I said, nettled 
at the man’s tone. 
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“Ah! You know them,” 
Edith cried. “And do you 
know this fine girl Charlotte 
whom Uncle Ben is going to 
take me to call on? Perhaps 
you too, like him, are an 
admirer ?” 

“Yes, I know her,” I said. 
“Everybody here knows every 
other body,” I went on, my face 
getting red under Edith’s eyes. 

“There was a story, some 
mystery, about the mother,” 
said the parson’s wife. “I 
remember in my young day all 
the men found something in her 
to talk about.” 

“She was a connection of 
yours, Mr Shirra, was she 


not?” said the lawyer Leitch, 
once a clerk with Mr Trail. 
“A distant connection,” I 
answered the fellow. 
“That would account for 
your acquaintance with the 


daughter,” said Edith to me. 
“T’m more curious than ever 
to see this Charlotte,” she con- 
tinued to her uncle. 

“You shall, my dear. I want 
to see her again myself.” 

“Perhaps you haven’t heard 
the very latest news of Rab 
Cuick?” he asked, addressing 
the table, which turned to him 
with curiosity. 

“Tt happened like this: 
Edith’s father, you know,— 
run on the Darling Downs— 
The very estate, I am _ told, 
where John MacArthur raised 
the first crop of wool sent home 
to the home market — Great 
judgment as a breeder, John 
MacArthur — Imported cash- 
meres, and bred from merinos 
bought from the Governor at 
the Cape. Just like that! 
Brought new blood for his 
stock from England—Escurial 
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breed, from George the Third’s 
own flock at Kew.—First ship- 
ment of wool—what do you 
think? Two hundred and forty 
pounds! Two hundred and 
forty. And to-day? Nearly 
five millions—four hundred and 
eighty-six millions, nothing, 
nothing, eight thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
to be precise—or was it nine 
hundred and forty-five? My 
memory’s not what it was.” 

Edith recalled him to Rab 
Cuick. 

“To be sure,” he said. 
“Well, Edith’s brother Ted 
has gone north. Queensland— 
sugar- planting. Fine place. 
Oh! I tell you, the sun never 
sets on our house. This place 
of Ted’s makes the thirteenth 
Fallowfield, all with Duncans 
in them, scattered here and 
there in all latitudes: not one 
of them, Ill warrant, but is 
grander and better-doing than 
these cauldrife acres here, yet, 
gentlemen, there’s not a Duncan 
of them all that wouldn’t sell 
his to-morrow to save this from 
the hammer. It’s from these 
bit biggins in the old country 
that this great Empire draws 
its spirit. Empire! Intel- 
ligent affection — that’s the 
secret of Empire.” He was 
at full gallop on his hobby 
now. — “When we take to 
acquiring territory, like the 
French and Germans, that we 
know not the name of on our 
post-marks, you may talk of 
decline and fall; but so long 
as in every square mile we 
add there’s somebody thinks 
enough of us in auld Scotland 
to sit down and write to us, 
I’m not afraid. If only the 
clever, stupid bodies that man- 
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age the country could recognise 
the binding power that’s in 
the sight of a kent post-mark, 
they would establish the penny 
post through the Empire, quick 
enough. Just like that!” 

“In other words,” said Edith 
laughing, “my brother Ted 
wrote me from Queensland—I 
got his letter this morning, and, 
as it was understamped, uncle 
had to pay up double postage 
for it. And there was a mes- 
sage to him about this Rab 
Cuck or Cuk’s son.” 

“David!” I cried. 

“David, and his wife Jenny 
Clephane,” Ben Duncan took 
up the story. “They’ve got 
out, and are settled in Brisbane, 
and likely to do well, he says. 
‘Tell Uncle Ben,’ Ted wrote, 
‘that if he sees Jenny’s uncle in 
Nochty, she would be remem- 
bered to him, and both David 
(who, by the way, seems an ex- 
cellent fellow) and she are hop- 
ing that some day Charlotte 
will come out beside them.’ I 
put Edith’s letter in my pocket 
this morning, and rode round 
by the Bowes, thinking it a 
good excuse to have a laugh 
with Rab Cuick over this last 
escapade of his. I knocked at 
the door, and his lass opened 
it. ‘My father is not at home,’ 
she said. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if 
youre his daughter, it’s you 
I’ve come to see. I’ve news 
of your brother David.’ The 
lass was handsome, but with 
a scared and dead kind of face. 
Now, at mention of her brother’s 
name, it lighted up like a fallen- 
in fire. ‘He’s doing well,’ I 
said.—‘ Our David can’t do ill,’ 
answers she.—‘Ah! he’s mar- 
ried: that’s crucial,’ I said, 
daffingly.—‘He’s got a good 
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wife.’—‘He took a good one,’ 
replied I. Just like that! In 
three minutes I was on friendly 
terms with her. I took the 
letter from my pocket. ‘From 
my nephew, Ted,’ I said, ‘and 
if you will ask me in on this 
cold day, I'll read something in 
it for you.’ I could see that 
she hesitated for a minute; but 
she bade me come in, and I 
read the letter. ‘Thank you,’ 
she said, ‘that’s good news. 
Came you this length on pur- 
pose to tell me it?’ I never saw 
a bonnier smile. ‘’Deed I did,’ 
said I, ‘and maybe I might 
ask for some refreshment before 
I start for home. Your father 
keeps a bottle, I’ve heard.’ 
The smile went out of her face. 
She went white, white. I had 
quite forgotten how she pressed 
a dram on the teetotal Poute. 
But now I remembered. ‘My 
dear,’ I said, ‘I’ve got a free 
and outspoken way, being al- 
most a Colonial, though I bide 
at home, and accustomed more 
to Colonial ways than to our 
own. I’ve come to see you 
because I thought this bit of 
news would gladden you; and 
though I break it in a queer way, 
you'll be at no loss to under- 
stand it, if you'll believe that 
if my heart spoke in lucidity 
there would be no double mean- 
ing in my words.’ I never saw 
a cleverer face. ‘I believe it, 
sir, and I thank you,’ answered 
she. ‘And I will tell you 
also: some of us in the Bowes 
do queer things, and some- 
times they look queerer than 
they would if folks had more 
discerning eyes. Just like 
that! I tell you, 1 emptied my 
glass, and said good-bye to her, 
and came away as if her 
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Gracious Majesty had _ been 
kind enough to ask after the 
whole family of Duncans by 
name.” 

“T must certainly see her 
ladyship,” says Edith, rising, 
and the ladies retired. 

“A clipping girl,” Ben mused, 
as we sat up to his end of the 
table. ‘And her father’s laid 
by the heels this time.” 

“Do you know, I’m rather 
afraid of it,” said I. 

“Oh! I ken it,” he cried. 
“When I left her and got to 
the village, it was all clecking 
that one egg. The police came 
from St Brise this morning and 
lifted him.” 

“Ts that true?” I cried. 

“As true as death,” said 
Ben; and a great cloud fell 
on my spirit. 

Charlotte and Rab—between 
the two my heart was torn. 
The conversation wandered 


away to other matters, and 
I sat there scarce following it. 
The thoughts in my mind were 
all of pity for Charlotte, the 
right of harbouring which sup- 
ported me in a happy resolu- 


tion. Or they would come 
back to Rab, a never - failing 
jest; and my resolution sank 
under that terrible indignity. 
To-morrow I was due in St 
Brise, at a meeting of Road 
Trustees; and I would go to 
Rab and offer myself for legal 
aid. He had always made 
light of my value and my ad- 
vice; but now he was in des- 
perate straits, and could not 
but know that for our firm to 
take up a criminal case was al- 
most warrant of the righteous- 
ness of the defence. And on 
my way to St Brise I would go 
round by the Bowes, and in- 
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form Charlotte of my intention, 
She would know the value of 
my help, and it would comfort 
her. 

I was glad to get away from 
Fallowfield. All night I lay 
tossing, with Charlotte’s anxi- 
ety in my mind; waiting im- 
patiently for the day. 

Next forenoon I left my trap 
at the end of the Nochty road, 
to walk to the Back Bowes 
cottage under less curious ob- 
servation, for Charlotte’s sake; 
and told the coachman to pick 
me up later at the Bowes 
corner. Charlotte answered 
my knock, and stood in the 
doorway when we had shaken 
hands. She did not bid me 
enter. Her face was very pale; 
the skin white and very clear. 

“T have heard of your mis- 
fortune,” I said. “I am now 
on my way to St Brise, and I 
came round this way to say 
that I am going to see your 
father. He will need legal 
advice.” 

“T thought it would ease 
your mind,” I said, clumsily— 
for her silence disconcerted me. 
“He never valued my advice 
very highly, and may refuse it 
now; but if he will have it, it 
is his, welcomely—for your sake 
and your brothers’, welcomely.” 

“It is very kind of you,” she 
answered, somewhat scornfully, 
I could not miss. 

“Oh, Charlotte!” I cried, 
chagrined and pitiful. “We 
are friends, cousins, You did 
not doubt that you could count 
on me.” 

She looked at me, startled. 
What invisible hand plays upon 
our mood, stopping it to by- 
gone airs. I was a boy again 
in that High Street house, swept 
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by that same emotion; and “I 
am proud to be your cousin,” I 
burst out. I saw her blood 
mount like the rosy flush of 
dawn, and she turned in the 
doorway in a paroxysm of 
tears. 

“Charlotte!” I cried, “bid 
me come in. You must not 
stay here, crying so.” 

I put a hand upon her shoul- 
der and urged her in. She re- 
sisted my pressure for a minute 
only, and then let me enter the 
kitchen with her. 

“What is it, Charlotte?” I 
asked. “ What ails you? What 
have I said?” 

I could scarce speak, in my 
tumult of pity and love. 

“It’s nothing—nothing,” she 
said out of her tears. 

“TI was a boy,” said I; for 
I remembered, and sought to 
reason my own mood “I 
meant no hurt to her then, 
and none to you now.” 

“Nay! nay!” she said. 
“She valued it, above all.” 

“And you?” I cried. “Oh, 
Charlotte ! ‘ 

She interrupted me suddenly. 

“Must I appear at the trial? 
Must I go into the witness-box ? 
I will not; I will not. Was it 
not enough that she did it once ? 
My God, I will not!” 

What she meant I did not 
know exactly ; yet there is an 
insight greater than under- 
standing, and it came to me 
now. I took her hands and 
drew her tome. She was nearly 
mine. I would have drawn her 
to me, and bade her come out 
from the yoke of her mother’s 
history and live her life with 
me. I think she would have 
come. 

There was a sound of clatter- 
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ing hoofs, and Edith Duncan 
flashed past the window, her 
uncle after her, and I could hear 
their voices in the garden. 

I drew back into the recess of 
the kitchen. 

“Do not ask them in,” I said 
to Charlotte. 

A fire burned in her face, and, 
like the sun in the heavens, dis- 
pelled the rain-clouds in it. 

I heard her greeting to the 
visitors. 

“This is my niece Edith, 
Miss Cook,” came Ben Dun- 
can’s voice. ‘“ Daughter of my 
brother — Alick—run on the 
Darling Downs, you know— 
same estate, by Jove! as John 
MacArthur raised the first crop 
of wo is 

“You must excuse my uncle’s 
abruptness,” Edith interrupted. 
“He comes too quickly to the 
point.” 

I could hear her laugh: I 
knew how her face twinkled 
when she laughed. 

“It was my brother Ted,” 
she continued, “who sent the 
good news of your brother and 
his wife. They are neighbours 
of his, as neighbours go in our 
country, and when I return to 
Australia, Pll be visiting him, 
and I would like to tell your 
brother that I had met you, 
and maybe carry a message 
from you to him.” 

It was prettily, tactfully 
done; yet I knew from Char- 
lotte’s “Thank you: it is kind 
of you,” that it failed to please 
her. There was silence for a 
few seconds. Edith spoke no 
more. Ben Duncan seemed to 
feel that Charlotte was not 
supporting the character he 
had given her. He attempted 
to incite her to retort. 
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“Miss Cook might be out 
before you, 


with the news 
Edith,” said he. 

“There’s more than one 
young man eager to keep her 
here,” he nodded to Charlotte, 
“or you might be carried off 
—keep up the traditions of 

our family.” 

“Wonderful thing,” he con- 
tinued, taking shelter from her 
silence in his favourite subject. 
“Empire gets wider every day 
—every day brought nearer.— 
You here. — Me here. — My 
brother yonder. Your brother 
yonder. Edith plays hop, skip, 
and leap between the two—a 
bridge over half the world.— 
Just like that!” 

He bent his riding-whip into 
anarch. ‘ We—them—Edith 
so.” 

Still Charlotte held her 
tongue, waiting upon them in 
chilly silence. I heard their 
good-byes, Charlotte’s level and 
quiet ; then the sound of the 
horses in a trot. 

Charlotte came into the 
kitchen beside me again. 

“Who is that?” she said. 

“You know, do you not?” I 
answered. ‘Mr Duncan.” 

“The girl!” she said. 

“That,” I said, like one seek- 
ing to rebut an accusation—I 
know not what—with a jest. 
“That is ‘the girl in Fallow- 
field.’ ” 

“T do not think she saw 
you,” she said, with ineffable 
scorn. 

“ Charlotte!” I besought. 

But she had turned aside 
and stooped to look from out 
the low window. My eye, 
following her, saw the flying 
figures focus in one of the 
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small panes before they 
vanished round the bend of 
the road to Tarvit. 

“T think you can get away 
now without their seeing you,” 
she said next. 

“Charlotte, Charlotte!” I 
cried ; but she was gone, leay- 
ing me to show myself out. 

Torn with resentment and 
humiliation, I walked to my 
trap, and drove away to St 
Brise. Charlotte was cruel. 
Too proud and disdainful. She 
had not shone beside Edith 
Duncan. Edith’s temper was 
reasonable, level, sympathetic. 
There was something of a felic- 
itous ripeness about her... . 

We were nearing the edge of 
the plateau of Fife where it 
dips to the sea. A winter sun 
sparkled in the sky behind us, 
and shot the grey Firth with 
streaks of pearl. A midday 
stillness lay around us; in the 
shadow of the hillocks in the 
hilly grass-fields, the raindrops 
hung poised upon the blades, so 
windless was it; the sea-gulls 
dipped and rose gently towards 
the sea; as we drove by them, 
the little birds clustered in the 
hedges shot through the air in 
the cold sunlight with a circular 
flash. Away in front of us, out 
of the deep square of russet and 
purple leafiess wood, rose the 
brown roofs and towers of 
Stenton mansion; a thin clear 
shaft of smoke standing up 
from them was lost where the 
sky dipped to the sea, With 
such a home accorded Edith in 
my mind — gracious, orderly, 
mellow. Such a home might 
be mine, with her. Trees, roofs, 
the grey and rugged sea, were 
like an old piece of Gothic— 
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strong, gracious, with the same 
crumbled and virtuous skin of 
age. Edith! 

Over the lip of the plateau, 
we descended upon the shore. 
A wind blew in our faces 
steadily, without a gust. Be- 
tween the tree-clumps I caught 
sight of the sea swelling in a 
fluid lump with white embroider 
between the rocks, unbrokenly, 
as if the tidal influence had 
been arrested for a time. Be- 
yond the rocks it lay in large 
patterns of green, shot with 
myriad shades of blue and 
purple and yellow. Above it 
westwards, great flocks of gulls, 
screaming and chattering, hung 
over a darker . streak that 
stretched from St Brise. The 
roofs of the town clustered in a 
cloud of coppery smoke. There 


was strenuous life—work, com- 
petition, poverty, the damnable 


corrosion of mean endeavour. 
That spire, beyond the church- 
tower, on which the gilded 
weathercock glistened  con- 
stant, rose from the jail where 
the rascal Rab lay presently. 
The rascal! And Charlotte, in 
her misery, unlovely and un- 
gracious. 

My mind rose in violent 
revolt. It was foolish, unwise, 
unworthy: yet I had to grip 
the side of the dog-cart to keep 
me from rising and calling it 
aloud as we drove through the 
town. “Oh! cruel and unwar- 
rantable Fortune! that in the 
struggle of living, of dutiful 
living, the one and only life 
given to man in all eternity, 
humbles the bravest spirit, 
demeans the proudest self- 
Tespect, involves the simplest 
mind, blanches, sears, disfigures 
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the bravest beauty of mind and 
body!” St Brise High Street 
as we jolted through it was 
jammed with traffic. Carriers’ 
carts stood piled, the dogs be- 
neath them stretching on their 
chain to see the sky above the 
load. White aprons twinkled 
in and out of the doorways. 
Women, baskets in hand, did 
their shopping, fingering here 
and there, and coming out to 
the pavement to hold some 
fabric to the light. The fan- 
ners beat upon the ears as we 
passed the mill, with its open 
windows clagged with fluff ; the 
smell of yarn was in the throat. 
The rattle of a crane followed 
us along the street from the 
harbour. Public-house doors 
swung upon the slouching 
shoulders of the loafers. Far- 
mers stood in groups in front 
of the Town House: here with 
noses deep in a sample of 
grain; there, hands in pocket, 
poised on their heels, throwing 
back red mouths to the sun at 
a jest. ‘The world is mad!” 
I could have shouted. “There 
is sky and sea and green and 
ripe-smelling land; there is a 
sun and fresh wind; grain and 
fruit and fish in the sea and 
the wild game; to each man 
his own honest labour and 
sweat and happiness ; a whole 
world to live upon, yet in the 
mean and filthy burrows of 
our own construction we grovel 
and fight!” 

In that foolish passion I got 
down at the National stables, 
and without a word to passing 
greetings in the market stepped 
to the police -office below the 
Town Hall. Little Messum, 
the jail officer, with a cock of 
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the head and whiskers and a 
lithe step like a mouser, met 
me with a laugh in his green 
eyes. ‘Rab had been before 
the magistrates this morning 
already, and was remanded. 
He hadn’t been taken back to 
the cell yet. No. He was in 
the charge-room now.” 

The sibilation of laughter 
reached me as I went down 
the stairs to it. A roaring 
fire burned in the grate, 
and sprawling about it were 
half-a-dozen policemen, Rab 
in their midst. . They lay 
back in a guffaw. One on a 
bench in the corner spluttered 
with laughter into a cog of 
porridge. 

They lumbered to attention 
as I entered, and Rab came 
forward to meet me with an 
easy “Mr Dauvid!” on his 
lips. 

“My legal adviser,” he said 


gravely to the policemen, who 


fell to different duties, and he - 


led me into an empty corner by 
the fire. 

“T was just passing the time 
giving these gentlemen some 
of my early recollections of St 
Brise jail,” he said. “In my 
young day it stood on the other 
side of the street, and had a 
window handy on the market, 
through which criminal persons 
could speak a word with their 
friends outside. There was just 
one jailer, Molly Laurie,—one 
woman to do what it takes all 
these strapping gentlemen to 
accomplish. Yet they say we 
progress! A tinny always 
hung out to the passers-by, and 
when it contained the price of 
a mutchkin Molly went round 
to Tammie Bain’s for it. Did 
you ever hear of Martin Boyd 
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the smuggler—long before our 
day, of course—who was always 
clapped in jail whenever a 
smuggling smack was ex- 
pected, and went like a lamb; 
and in the night he took a 
stanchion from the window and 
was at the landing of the cargo, 
and back again before morning, 
and was discharged with an 
official alibi to his credit? I’ve 
heard——” 

“Rab,” I said, only now 
able to master myself, “I did 
not come here to hear these 
stories.” 

“TIT am sorry, not being in 
my own house, I cannot offer 
you entertainment more to your 
mind.” 

“Listen to me,” I cried. 
“You're here for obstructing 
the sheriff’s officer.” 

“Worse than that,” he an- 
swers. “I thought you were a 
cleverer lawyer—for stealing a 
pony and gig.” 

“You are here on a criminal 
charge,” I went on, not heeding 
him, “and I am here to offer 
my services to defend you 
against it. I came round by 
the Bowes this morning to 
promise Charlotte that. I left 
her—I believe I left her with 
her heart broken wi’ the shame 
of this.” 

“And yet I hear all Fife’s 
laughing at the fun of it. I'll 
warrant you laughed yourself 
—God’s sake! if you could have 
seen Poute’s face.— Not that 
I saw it; but I can imagine it. 
Imagine it! I can be Poute 
for the nonce. . . . There’s an 
argument in my defence, Mr 
Shirra, Poute’s face, —for . 
accept your services with grati- 
tude; the more, that I know 
their value. With your stand- 
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ing and repute, I’d force the 
siccarest judge in Fife to own 
it was no more than a diverting 
escapade. Man—take a note 0’ 
this for your use—to convict 
me for this would be to put a 
premium on dulness of wits.” 

“Humph!” said I; “you 
were born a century or two 
before your time.” 

“After my time,” cries Rab, 
eagerly. “After my time. 
Here’s the proof of it: I have 
to explain myself. I’m Rom- 
ance with a pin in my hand, 
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compelled to prick my own 
bubble.” 

“You are,” I said, as I left 
the jail, “the damnedest rascal 
unhanged.” 

There was nothing more to 
be done that day. My meeting 
over, I drove back to Tarvit, and 
on Monday morning rode over to 
the Bowes to hear from Char- 
lotte’s lips the circumstances of 
Rab’s exploit. When I reached 
the cottage the windows were 
barred, the door was locked. 
Charlotte was gone! 


PART IV.—THE CONQUEST. 


CHAPTER XX.—LOST. 


Charlotte was gone: whither, 
none of us knew for certain, and 
none save myself, after the first 
wonder of it, greatly cared. I 
learned that she had received a 
letter from her brother David. 
It contained money, a good 
round sum of money, part of 
which (although this I did not 
know then) Charlotte left, ad- 
dressed to her father, in his 
desk ; from where, in exchange, 
she carried off a patch-box with 
a bundle of letters, papers, and 
odd trifles belonging to her 
mother. It was taken for 
granted, therefore, that Char- 
lotte was gone to her brother. 
I myself believed she was. Rab 
professed to believe it. When 
the Raseal’s trial came on, the 
fiscal mentioned that one of his 
chief witnesses, the prisoner’s 
daughter, had left the neigh- 
bourhood,—it was understood 
for Australia ; and the Bailies, 
not being particularly anxious 
perhaps to lay my entertaining 


client by the heels, dismissed 
him with an admonition. This 
was all a nine days’ wonder on 
the wagging tongues of the 
county ; then it took wings and 
floated away. With me only 
it remained, burned into my 
heart. Never a day that Char- 
lotte was not in my thoughts. 
Never a morning dawned but I 
awoke to the sense of loss, the 
sense of what I had allowed 
myself to lose. 

So the bud of spring blos- 
somed into the flower of sum- 
mer; and then there came the 
scandalous rumour, the dam- 
nable lie, that set the country 
tongues wagging afresh, and 
the blood in my heart on fire. 

With the warmer weather, 
life had flickered up again in 
Mr Trail. Auld Nick, Rab 
Cuick said, had just given him 
a squeeze between the thumb- 
nails, by way of a reminder. 
He had, indeed, let him go for 
the minute only. The spunky 
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man took to his country-loup- 
ing afresh; but this was his 
last kick. One night, coming 
off the train, he called in upon 
me at Roselea (so the house 
was called that I had built for 
myself) to talk over business, 
and particularly the Clephane 
railway bill which was due for 
a hearing in a few days. We 
were sitting over a glass of 
port by my window, which 
was flung open upon my little 
bit of lawn, with the flower- 
beds and vinery and hothouses, 
—all signs of my successful 
doing that I, poor fool, was 
still so proud of. The gloam- 


ing had fallen ; the white night- 
moths were wheeling about us, 
attracted by the lamp standing 
on the sideboard in the depth 
of the room, and we were con- 
versing somnolently. Suddenly 
Mr Trail stopped me in the 


middle of a sentence with a 
prise of snuff on the way to 
his nose. 

“That’s James Clephane’s 
trot,” he said, brightening, and 
cocking his ear to the road. 
“Tt’s an odd time for him to 
be riding out. . . . And birsy, 
too, I can tell by the going.” 

We sat listening for the 
peddle of the mare which his 
ear had detected. It had 
ceased ; and before we could 
fall to talk again, James 
Clephane came round by the 
house-end, and stepped across 
the flower-beds to us in the 
window. 

“T never saw a man like you, 
Michael Trail,” he began, in a 
high - pitched, excited voice, 
“never. How you managed to 
make a business beats my com- 
prehension. You keep your 
clients flying after you all 
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round the coast, and the last 
place they'll look for you is in 
your own office, if they are 
wise men.” 

“Which evidently some of 
them are not, else they wouldn’t 
be coming away disappointed 
from it now,’ Mr _ Trail 
answered. ‘What have you 
done wi’ the mare?” 

“Come round to the front 
door, and I will let you in, Mr 
James,” I said. “Then you 
will speak with Mr Trail better 
than out there.” 

“T’m fine where I am,” he 
answered brusquely. “The 
mare’s at the gate, and I’m 
off. But first tell me between 
you, Where’s that—that lass, 
that Rascal Rab Cuick’s daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Cook?” 

My heart was a ball in my 
throat. 

“You don’t know!” he cried. 
“Neither one nor other of you 
knows, though I pay you well 
to mind my business, But I 
will tell you.” 

It came to me that he had 
had ill news of Charlotte; that 
maybe she had been on a ship 
that had gone down; and I 
was blurting out my anxiety, 
forgetting to be prudent, when 
he silenced me. 

“Tl tell you—for you, Mr 
Shirra, ken nothing about it,” 
he cried. “ She’s in London— 
in London, with that fiddling 
nephew of mine, Richard 
Clephane.” 

He stood there, among my 
flowers, cracking his finger and 
thumb in the air, and with 4 
passion of anger and triumph 
glowing in his white face, — 
a grotesque figure, telling this 
tale to me! 

Mr Trail, still seated, gave 4 
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little low cough and looked at 
me askance; and that brought 
me to my senses. 

“For any sake, Mr Cle- 
phane, speak lower!” I cried. 
“There may be folks about.” 

“So you believe it, do you? 
you believe it?” James Cle- 
phane cried, jumping about 
from side to side by the window. 
“And you sit there, the two of 
you, like a pair of Bah ! 
You, Mr Trail, who are so fond 
of the road, why are you not 
away wi the night-mail to 
London to stop this disgrace if 
youcan? God! Jenny was bad 
enough, but this is harlotry.” 

Mr Trail gave me a look that 
commanded me to be silent. 

“Where had you all this, 
Mr James?” he asked Nochty 
quietly. 

“Coming home from St Brise 
to-night. I met Fallowfield, 
and rode the length of his place 
with him.” 

He had begun his explanation 
in a subdued tone, in harmony 
with Mr Trail’s ; but his temper 
was not proof against the re- 
collection. 

“That feather-gull old wife, 
—him and his Colonies!” he 
broke out. “‘Heard from 
Edith’ —so he hailed me— 
‘Edith, you know — brother 
Alick, Darling Downs.—Stay- 
ing with her Uncle Gerald 
up in London—my brother 
Gerald, General Gerald, you 
know—Mutiny—Lieutenant at 
Kolapore—ought to have had 
his V.C., but didn’t—Retired 
ten years ago — Great man 
among the Y.M. — what-d’ye- 
call-’em—Preaches, addresses, 
Exeter Hall, you know—fine 
volice—always had—we used to 
call him Lammerlaws Duncan 
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because of his voice—old story 
of my father’s—Lammerlaws a 
farmer in the Howe—voice like 
a fish-crier—used to bawl his 
orders from the stackyard to 
his workers i’ the field — just 
to bother him they would pre- 
tend his voice didn’t carry 
their length—then you could 
hear him across half Fife ask- 
ing himself if ever sic a set 0’ 
deaf ! Ha! Lammerlaws 
Duncan ’ll make a London con- 
gregation keep awake, I'll bet. 
Preaching? Man, you should 
hear him tell how they blew the 
black men from the guns i’ the 
Mutiny!’... 

“Huts,” continued Nochty, 
breaking in upon his own re- 
cital. “I mind Gerald Duncan 
fine—dafter than Ben!” 

“ Ay!” said Mr Trail, to help 
him in his explanation. 

“Well, I rode with him to 
Fallowfield east lodge, where 
we parted, and glad I was to 
be rid of his rusty clapper on 
such a fine night ; but when I 
reached the west lodge he was 
coming tearingdown the avenue 
to intercept me. ‘Clean forgot 
what I had to tell you,’ he was 
shouting. ‘Edith’s letter — 
went out of my mind.—Just 
like that!’ ... 

“‘ His news won’t go so quickly 
out of my mind,” Nochty added 
on a lower note, half to himself. 
Now that I am able to think of 
it quietly, I can be sorry for 
him. Edith Duncan, it seemed, 
had met Richard once or twice, 
and once at least saw him and 
Charlotte — “that girl in the 
Den ”—driving together. 

“Pooh! Pooh!” said Mr 
Trail; and I, all amazed and 
stunned, “Charlotte in Lon- 
don!” 
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“Ben Duncan’s a gabble,” 
Mr Trail went on, pausing to 
rest a second’s inquisitive look 
upon me. “And he’s not alone 
in that! ... There’s nothing 
remarkable in her being in 
London, or in the two young 
people, meeting there, being 
friendly. Two—in a manner— 
you must remember , 

“Do you think I am likely 
to forget it! Related? I 
couldn’t prevent Fallowfield 
reminding me of that... . 
But surely I can buy silence 
about it in my agent!” 

He fired that at us before 
disappearing round the house. 
Mr Trail was taking up snuff 
violently. In a second Nochty 
was back, speaking over the 
window-sill,— 

“You'll see that this goes no 
further! I have Fallowfield’s 
word for silence. He’s a gentle- 
man!” and again he was gone. 

* You hear that, Mr Shirra !” 
said Mr Trail, and double- 
rapped his ricochet shot home 
on his snuff-mull. 

While Trincomalee and James 
Clephane confided the scandal 
in this fiery-cross fashion, Mr 
and Mrs Reekie-Poute whispered 
it abroad in their honeymoon 
progress through Fife. The 
‘Journal’ had heralded their 
arrival, and described the 
fashionable wedding in a North 
London church, with just so 
much of the old Blelach devil 
as Tommy Pendreigh, weighing 
the reputed prosperity of the 
son against the general con- 
tempt of the father, would con- 
sent to sanction. . . .“«T. Reekie- 
Poute, Esq., head-man ” (jackal 
was almost hinted at for the 
knowing reader) “in the cele- 
brated firm of estate-agents, ... 
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and of ‘St Brise,’ Bluebell 
Avenue, Clapton. ... Mr Reekie- 
Poute’s consistently successful 
career in the City, and in 
political and religious circles, 
had been watched, it seemed, 
with satisfaction by his old 
friends here, and those of his 
father, our highly respected 
law-officer and fellow-towns- 
man, Mr Sandy Poute, the 
gifted Preses of the ‘ Excelsior 
Band of Hope,’—and soon. ... 
Mr Reekie-Poute’s lady (his 
second) was also well known in 
Fife, her family being in the 
habit of residing every August 
at the Bowes, the ancestral 
village, ‘in whose romantic Den 
her father, Mr David Baxter, 
‘paidl’t in the burn’ and ‘pu’d 
the gowans fine,’ before climb- 
ing Fortune’s heights in the 
Metropolis on the ‘staff of 
life.’” In other words, Mr 
Baxter was appropriately a 
baker. He was, we were also 
told, a leading light among 
poultry fanciers; and it was a 
remarkable fact that for forty 
years he had only once (when 
he was suffering from a car- 
buncle) missed the Handsel 
Monday show of the Town of 
Tarvit Cock and Hen Society, of 
which he was an honorary vice- 
president. . . We got our 
little snigger out of the brutal 
stuff, and were paid back in the 
trail of whispered story which 
the couple left behind them. 
Meg Baxter had seen Richard 
and Charlotte leave the train at 
Vauxhall—after that day on 
the river at Walton, it must 
have been!—and had pointed 
them out to Tom. Tom was 
shocked! One can _ imagine 
with how delicate word and eye 
he showed his companion that! 
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And Tom was still greatly 
shocked when he spoke of the 
thing here in Fife, causing it to 
reflect his evil gloss. 

Thus a lie was conceived and 
was born and lived; and it 
lives—it lives still, I know, 
besmirching as white and deli- 
cate a soul as ever harboured 
in a woman. It is true that 
my Charlotte was in London ; 
true that they saw her there 
with Richard Clephane as they 
said. She herself has told me 
all, and I will tell you some of 
it. That is why I am writing 
this history—to tell you some of 
it. Her story flows as pure as 
her mother’s milk. There are 
many who smile at me I 
know them! You must know 
them. Why did she run away 
from the Bowes and to London? 
they ask, and wink and shake 
their heads. I might say that 
she went off so that the chief 
evidence of her father’s guilt 
should be removed; but I do 
not say that. Charlotte, I be- 
lieve, never thought of that. 
She was Rab’s daughter, and it 
was from Rab’s disgrace she ran 
away. Her brother David 
turned his back upon it; and 
nobody blames David for that. 
For years Rab had lain upon 
her nature like a weight of 
snow ; now that the sun shone 
upon her she burst into a 
maturity. I know her now, and 
can read her in the light of 
knowledge. She was true 
daughter of Rab, and true 
daughter of the romantic and 
original woman, her mother, 
the elder Charlotte: and she 
had a craning neck for the 
world, like Rab, with a dream, 
like her mother, of the Happy 
Islands. The romance of the 
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world called her as the ship’s 
horn in the Firth called these 
sailor lads from their farms in 
the heart of Fife.... It was 
Richard who called her? 
Richard Clephane was the 
spring of that romance? There 
are some eyes for whom the 
opal of a woman’s heart gleams 
only with amorous fire. ... And 
if it were Richard Clephane 
whom she heard calling, whose 
was the wrong? I know this: 
I was mute when he called to 
her listening ear ; and his uncle 
railed as he did, and Mr Trail 
laughed, and the country-side 
gabbled its scandal; and I, who 
loved her, did not rise and 
throttle the scandal, but clung 
to my business and my flower- 
beds and my mean ambitions. 


Charlotte has told me (or I 
have learned from her, at any 
rate) how: on that morning she 
arrived at King’s Cross, having 
put her box in the cloak-room, 
and washed away the stains of 
her journey, and breakfasted at 
the cold slab of the refreshment- 
room; she went out to seek a 
lodging in the great world of 
London. The sense of being 
away from the Bowes; of being 
able to look out upon the world 
with open eyes, without having 
to avert them sickeningly at 
the recollections which life 
with Rab brought constantly 
to mind; and the exhilaration 
of her first long journey, strung 
her nature to the highest pitch. 
She suffered no fear. For her 
—for all of them—the troubles 
of everyday living hitherto had 
been mainly those which could 
have been averted easily by 
common prudence, and by those 
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shifts which their neighbours 
contrived to make; and so she 
stepped out on her new life 
with something like contempt 
for the troubles that might 
meet her there. I think she 
was just a little daft, as we 
all are daft at our best and 
happiest moments. If alarm 
ever assailed her, Richard Cle- 
phane was here. He lived in 
Jermyn Street: the number, 
she had observed, the first 
time he wrote her from 
that address, was the number 
of David’s old master’s shop 
in the High Street of St 
Brise; so she could not forget 
it. She could not have for- 
gotten it, whatever it was: she 
had heard it whispered by the 
tall Den trees through the dark 
nights of winter,—those trees 
that have whispered Charlotte’s 
name to me a thousand times. 
She would not go to Richard 
immediately. Before she wrote 
to him or told him she was 
here, she would find a situation 
and a roof of her own: that 
was her plan. But the fact 
of his being here gave her a 
sense of security—such as the 
lights of a known port must 
fill the mariner with, who sails 
past them down the coast. So 
she stepped into the Euston 
Road, all fearless. It is the 
world’s wonder that the brave 
hearts of women can ride so 
serenely at unsafe anchorages! 
My Charlotte was brave. 

She turned her steps, fearing 
nothing, westwards along the 
Euston Road. We traced her 
route, on a later day, she and 
I, very happy, hand-in-hand, 
like very happy London lovers. 
She was too happy in her pres- 
ent self, I thank God, to be 
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thrilled with any recollection, 
Yet she confessed to me on 
this later day that the road 
held none of the glamours which 
it did that morning of her 
arrival; when the wine of 
novelty was in her head; and 
the squares with their bits of 
trees looked like wonderland, 
and the tall white church-spire 
of St Pancras glistening in the 
winter sun brought to her eyes 
great buildings she had seen 
in pictures; and she rambled 
through the gardens and 
squares and side-streets, and 
into the very slums, delighting 
in all this variety of estate. 
Towards Portland Road, I 
think it is, there is a section 
of street full of gravestones and 
chimney-pots. All the sculp- 
tors and plumbers in London 
seemed to be gathered here; 
even as—it flashed on her—in 
our young day all the shoe- 
makers in Fife seemed to har- 
bour in the Bowes. It was this 
sudden flame of association in 
this dreary waste, I can see, 
that first discovered for her 
that she was a stranger in 
this great place, as yet without 
a lodging; and then she told 
me, in the reflux of laughter, 
about the policeman whom she 
had met a little farther on, and 
we went along the Marylebone 
Road, laughing, to see if we 
should meet him again. She 
had seen the name Marylebone 
Road printed up, and that re- 
called to her the only address 
in London, save Richard Cle- 
phane’s, which she had ever 
known; and that was David 
Baxter’s. The Baxters were 
the last people she wished to 
meet then, but the thought of 
seeing them fascinated her ; and 
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she stepped up to this police- 
man, and asked to be directed 
to David Baxter, the baker’s. 
It was in Marylebone, she 
said: she pronounced it Mary- 
la-bonne, pleased with some 
beauty in that original form, 
as she imagined it (wrongly, I 
daresay)to be. The man shook 
his red head, and she had to 
repeat her question. 

“Murrlybone! Murrlybone’s 
an unco big place,” he answered, 
still shaking his head; “and 
there’s a routh o’ bakers intil’t. 

“But I’m only poorly ac- 
quaint’ with it as yet,” he went 
on; and when she thanked him, 
and would have stepped upon 
her way again 

“Tm thinking,” he said, “ you 
come from the same quarter as 
mysel’, lassie?” 

“Oh, do 1?” she answered 
with a little flutter,—and now 
she noticed how unfamiliar was 
all the speech about her. “Do 
I? I come from Fife.” 

“ And I come from ’e Carse,” 
said he, “and I wuss I were 
back intil’t. Woman, this place 
gangs like St Dunstan’s feeing- 
market, day and nicht, all the 
year round.” 

On his red raw face, which 
carried her back to the Bowes 
fields, the alien sat so clearly 
that she felt a pity for him. 

“Ts it so bad?” she asked. 

“Bad!” he said; “I haven’t 
tasted good brose sin’ I entered 
it. Woman, they haven’t the 
meal !” 

This was the story Charlotte 
told me, laughing. We did not 
meet its hero in the Marylebone 
Road on that later day—we had 
only pretended to think we 
might; yet, strange to say, a 
night later we ran across him 


on duty at Baker Street. Or, 
rather, he recognised Charlotte, 
and hastened to her. 

“Yon’s the lad!” he cried. 

“Who?” asked Charlotte in 
surprise. 

“Mr Baxter, your friend. He 
keeps the real Kilmarnock! As 
good meal as ever I got in 
Inchture.” 

“Then you are not away 
back in the Carse?” said 
Charlotte, struggling with 
laughter. 

“No,” he answered, “no. 
I’m reconciled to it. Ho! the 
place is no’ that bad. So long 
as a body gets his proper meat, 
he’ll get used to anything.” 

Charlotte hung closer on my 
arm as we went away, and her 
laugh trembled on her lips. 
“Some people find life easy, 
David,” she said. 


After her meeting the police- 
man from the Carse in the 
Marylebone Road on that day 
of her arrival, Charlotte turned 
into some side-streets and 
wandered, her eyes never with- 
out a feast of wonders. 

She was arrested before an 
archway, on the side of the 
street opposite from her, which 
gave upon a courtyard. Its 
wooden gates were flung back, 
discovering two men upon a 
cart pitching hay into a loft. 
The sharp and frosty sun bit 
into the floor and walls of 
the yard, chequered with the 
shadows of chimneys and eaves ; 
and it fell with a pale brilliance 
on the yellow load, and illumined 
the figures of the men working 
with it; the whole picture 
framed by the gateway having 
a crystal quality against the 
dark and. shadowed line of the 
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street. She stood upon the 
kerb, consciously refreshed by 
the sight. At a sound on her 
ear it vanished. Two men 
were passing behind her. One 
of them was speaking; about 
canaries she was aware—about 
a mule bird he had gone to 
Chipping Norton to see; and 
he spoke with a tang and 
a@ persuasive intonation that 
brought St Brise and set it 
down in Marylebone. Instinct- 
ively she followed the speaker, 
a little, trotting, punchinello 
man, with swinging arms, and 
a spring off his toes that lifted 
the tails of his shiny black 
surtout an inch or two higher 
on his dusty trousers at each 
step. It was David Baxter, 
the baker. She recognised him 
at once. It did not seem to her 
unnatural to see him here. 
Following him at a distance, 
she saw him part with his com- 
panion, and turn into Crawford 
Street, and presently disappear 
into a corner shop, which, she 
observed, bore his name above 
the doorway. The shop had a 
little old-fashioned flat - bay 
window, into which she peeped 
cautiously. A low red blind 
was stretched across it at the 
back ; in front, and_ stood 
against the glass, were cara- 
way biscuits and penny-ladies 
and gingerbread-men, just as in 
the baker’s shop on the cause- 
way of the Bowes. She 
noticed, too, that as in the 
very oldest shops she could 
remember in St Brise or Town 
of Tarvit, the counter ran round 
the outer, the street, walls of 
the shop. At the back, separ- 
ated by a partition with a 
panel of glass in it, was some 
kind of living-room. A red 
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baize curtain fell over the glass 
panel also; and hanging beside 
it on the partition wall was an 
almanac, with a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and the in- 
scription “Charles Bonthrone, 
grocer, Back Bowes,” printed 
upon it: the neighbour of the 
almanac that hung beside the 
fireplace in her own kitchen in 
the Back Bowes! 

She had a _ sudden, fierce 
vision of the Back Bowes cot- 
tage; as she had left it; as it 
stood there, left by her! The 
key was turned in the lock, on 
the outside. As a matter of 
fact she had hid the key where 
she and Rab always hid it 
for each other, in the worn 
groove on the flags under the 
coal-house door. But in this 
picture of the cottage, deep- 
bitten on her inward eye, the 
key stood in the lock; its 
polished oval handle, out of all 
proportion, large and glistening 
in a winter morning’s sun; in 
its aggressive violation of the 
mere physical truth, marvel- 
lously interpretative of the 
spirit,—the resolve, animating 
her in that moment of leaving, 
to turn her back upon it all. 

Out of this momentary ab- 
sorption she was recalled by a 
movement within the field 
framed by the window, from 
which she had turned her eye 
inward upon that vision. The 
baker had come into his shop 
from the room at the back. 
Quick as a trout’s shadow her 
mind darted from this man 
associated with her past to the 
intention of cutting herself off 
from the past which underlay 
her flight. She hurried away 
down the street, laughing at 
her own fear, knowing well 
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enough that he would not re- 
cognise her even if he had 
caught sight of her. She felt 
suddenly tired and faint. She 
was hungry, and the smell from 
the bakery made her feel faint. 

But when she had eaten, 
and stepped refreshed into the 
streets again, the morning’s 
sense of the wonderfulness of 
things reasserted itself. Every- 
thing here, at any rate, was 
wonderful! Everything!... 
Her last glimpse of the baker 
slipped into the field again. 
The black surtout was gone, 
leaving grey flour - dusted 
clothes, and a grey collarless 
shirt open upon his short rosy 
neck, the rosy flush on which 
mounted to the attenuated 
Kilmarnock cap that crowned 
his baldness. He was busily 
scraping his loaves, with a 
dignified air which recalled the 
saying of an old man in St 
Brise that if the Scots had 
been the chosen people, the 
patriarchs would have been 
bakers. . . . Here he was, fitted 
into this new wonderful pat- 
tern before her eyes, yet so 
immaculate in his own native 
Fife,—that was the most won- 
derful of all. 

Instinctively she turned her 
steps towards Crawford Street 
again. She must find a lodg- 
ing. She was not conscious, 
perhaps, how far a wish to be 
within hail of this baker’s shop 
determined her in seeking a 
lodging here. David Baxter 
had come out to the pavement 
with a customer, a woman, with 
a black American - cloth bag, 
bulging with bread. They were 
laughing at parting. The wo- 
man, when she had gone a 
step or two, looked back to 


fling a laughing, parting shot 
at him. . . . He stood for a 
minute looking after her before 
going back to his shop; and in 
a sort of bravado Charlotte 
walked on past him. He was 
talking to himself. . . . “'There’s 
a fell amount o’ goodness in you, 
Mrs Peters, woman, but an 
awfu’ want o’ principle,” she 
heard him say. Then the bell 
on his shop-door “pinged” as 
he flung it to. 

Charlotte moved away up the 
street in Mrs Peters’ wake. 
She was a tall, ripe-looking 
woman, with a leisurely, almost 
handsome carriage, despite her 
fieshiness ; and Charlotte fol- 
lowed in her steps. By-and- 
by they turned into Homer 
Row, and Mrs Peters entered a 
house in it. As she would have 
passed on, Charlotte observed 
in the window of this house a 
bill intimating a bedroom to let. 
It was a small storm-window, 
like the storm-windows in the 
wynds off St Brise High Street; 
and Charlotte wondered what 
gales blew here that these were 
designed to withstand. 

Acting on an impulse, derived 
from that associate recollection, 
Charlotte went to the door, and 
knocked, and soon was negotiat- 
ing with Mrs Peters for the 
vacant room. 

“‘ Mine’s a respectable ’ouse,” 
Mrs Peters said. 

“Oh! It ain’t no business o’ 
mine, my dear,” she continued, 
as Charlotte fired angrily. 
“ An’ I don’t blame ’em,—least- 
ways indiscriminate. But I 
must ’ave my ’ouse respectable.” 

On closer view, the ripeness 
of the woman became, in Char- 
lotte’s eyes, a kind of fermenta- 
tion; yet there was something 
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in her, easy and compliant, that 
appealed to the girl’s susceptible 
mood. She went to King’s 
Cross and brought back her 
trunk, and that night confided 
to Mrs Peters her desire to get 
a situation. She had hopes 
especially that a place might 
be found for her as a sewing- 
maid ; for the Lady Charlotte’s 
skill and taste with the needle 
had descended to her through 
Aunt Janet and her mother. 
Mrs Peters introduced her to 
Miss Tippet, who kept the 
registry round the corner, by 
the Vine and Grapes, and at 
the end of a week Miss Tippet 
had found her a place as sew- 
ing-maid with Mrs O’Sullivan 
in Leinster Gardens. 

Mrs O’Sullivan herself was 
at the sea-side with her little 
girl. Mr O’Sullivan, The O’Sul- 
livan of the Stock Exchange, 
one of the wonders of the Kaffir 
market, was travelling up and 
down to town daily; and only 
now and then slept at Leinster 
Gardens. At these times, he 
came home late and left early ; 
so it was not until after 
Easter that Charlotte saw 
either him or Mrs O’Sullivan. 
The housekeeper’s instructions 
were to give the maids plenty 
of freedom and fresh air. 

“It’s a great cure for the 
blues, fresh air is, and the blues 
comes to everybody in service,” 
Mrs O'Sullivan said. “I’ve 
been in it meself, as ’appy as 
most, before the boss an’ me 
made it up,—an’ don’t think 
that ’appiness comes wi’ bein’ 
mistress any more than the 
blues wi’ bein’ the maid; but 
the mistress has ’er kerridge, 
an’ champaigne, an’ music ’alls, 
and Margate, an’ it’s her own 
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fault if she don’t scetter the 
blues, but wi’ the maid what’s 
cooped up they stays an’ they 
breeds, maggotty-like.” 

“Them were Mrs O’Sullivan’s 
sentiments,” Charlotte was in- 
formed by the servants at Lein- 
ster Gardens; who profited by 
them, and laughed at a mistress 
who could entertainthem. “But, 
Lor’! You knows a laidy when 
you sees em!” It was quite 
understood downstairs that Mrs 
O’Sullivan wasn’t alaidy. She 
had been, as she took no trouble 
to hide, in service herself, and 
as a “general,” too; which 
settled the matter. If further 
proof were wanted, there was 
the house in Camberwell, where 
the O’Sullivan establishment, 
before the clown of luck som- 
ersaulted into notoriety in 
the Street, included three single 
gentlemen in the City with bed, 
board, and extras, all provided 
within the sovereign. It was 
known that the housekeeper had 
been engaged expressly to sup- 
ply the knowledge which the 
mistress lacked ; as the mistress 
herself put it, “to run the show 
proper and stylish.” 

All this was a fresh page of 
wonder to Charlotte, accus- 
tomed to the appropriate order, 
as of Nature, in the Big Houses 
in Fife, and particularly in the 
Den House under the Lady 
Charlotte, the repute of which 
had percolated to the girl 
through three generations. 

A new world lay before her, 
and she had time and freedom 
for its discovery! She wrote 
to Richard Clephane now, and 
with him she explored it. Oh, 
the wonderful unfolding of that 
Spring! Early sundowns sink- 
ing through tall pine shafts 
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upon the purple and olive mys- 
teries of Hampstead; then a 
concert, or a theatre, with a 
drive out of the throng along 
the quivering line of Piccadilly, 
westwards — an _ intoxication ; 
splendid lingering days later of 
the sun’s pageant, spent on the 
river and away in Sussex and 
in nearer Surrey valleys and 
down in Essex flats and forest ; 
vast, tender nights in London 
lanes, blent with the murmur 
of whose leafy silences comes in 
the larger cadence of the town ; 
—scenes of new and varied de- 
lights. Stolen delights, Char- 
lotte thought! She was fearful 
lest Richard were giving her 
too much of his company ; be- 
stowing his time upon her in- 
stead of upon that fury of 
musical practice and study 
which she conceived to be his 
work. He had only to hint at 
this preoccupation to send her 
away from him. And then she 
would see another side of this 
new world, in another company. 
There was a girl, Nelly Whippet, 
a maid with the Hon. Mrs Ward 
next door, with whom she had 
fallen into closer acquaintance 
than with any of her fellow- 
servants. When they went into 
town of an evening, they were 
joined by Nelly’s brother, Joe, 
who tore himself from his 
angling club, but brought with 
him its conversation; and by 
Mr Figg, the great Mr Figg, 
who wrote for the papers, it 
appeared, and knew all things 
that were worth knowing, and 
could name all people who were 
worth naming, and procured an 
entry for himself, and some- 
times for his party, into lock- 
fast places which seemed to fly 
open at his magic mention of 
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the Press. Mr Figg’s conde- 


scension upon the domestics of 
Leinster Gardens was explained 
by the great man himself to be 
due to a pdng-shing which he 
entertained for Miss Whippet. 

Charlotte had discovered a 
new world. She had found a 
niche in it. It was all aglow. 
There was spring-time about 
her and in her heart. The 
knowledge of life came to her 
then clothed in glamour. Her 
work was easy, and pleasant. 
All about her she saw a gener- 
ous wastefulness ; to her, com- 
ing from the penurious estate 
in Fife, it seemed only bounti- 
fulness, the richness of life. 
Her companions in service lived 
happy in the moment, and she, 
sustained by a never - failing 
hope for Richard’s future, ima- 
gined that it was in the moment 
that she also was happy. It was 
a world of wealth and gaiety 
and joy in which for a time her 
nature found that which it had 
craved for so long. She was 
carried away with the flush of 
the life about her, and the com- 
promising air of London fanned 
her insidiously. 

“Tt seemed all so fresh and 
free and generous,” she has said 
to me, explaining that time. 
“T used to walk across the 
Park, when the summer was 
young, and the gloaming was 
pink and rosy and white, like 
a well-cared bairn, and my 
heart has thumped in me with 
happiness. I have caught my- 
self singing ‘Happy! happy!’ 
till the folks looked round at 
me across the grass.” 

My Charlotte had a high way 
of feeling. You do not under- 
stand it perhaps, as I do not in 
myself, or save in Charlotte. 
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Her mother had it; in a way, I 
believe, Rab had it. 
given to few. 


But it is 


This life opened out for her, 
I fancy, like a day breaking in 
rosy splendour, the sunny blood 
pulsating in her as the sunny 
strokes of dawn beat the sky, 
so that you seem to see and 
hear them beat it. And the 
grey clouds that trailed in the 
wake of morning had canopied 
her before she guessed that the 
sun was gone... . 

She had overcome, somewhat 
quickly, a repugnance which 
she had felt at first to entering 
public-houses with her party in 
these jaunts into town, and was 
able to assume an appearance 
of disregarding talk and badin- 
age that sounded foul in her 
ears. Nelly Whippet and the 
others disregarded it, easily; 
and Charlotte discerned in their 
attitude a quality of honesty 
and freedom and _ cleanness 
which won her admiration. 
Conscious of her own occupa- 
tion with it, she chided herself 
for prudery ; and she condemned 
the prudery of her own mind 
the more because the superior 
Mr Figg also was preoccupied 
with the coarser conditions of 
the life and company, and caused 
her to wince and flush at them 
by a kind of unspoken comrade- 
ship which he seemed to claim 
with her in the recognition and 
demur of them. She had an in- 
stinctive distrust of this man 
and repugnance to him, which 
was a cloud in her sky, though 
as yet she did not feel the chill 
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of its shadow upon her. An- 
other cloud, small at first, but 
quickly swelling, was a pdng- 
shdng for her own company 
on the part of Joe Whippet. 
This was, all unreasonably, a 
blight and disillusion of her 
delight in Joe’s fresh and child- 
like nature, which she had dimly 
noted as typical of the Londoner 
—the virginity of Cockney vir- 
tue to which she was specially 
susceptible in her present mood 
of generous revolt. That Joe’s 
pdng-shing was undeclared in 
its tenderness chilled her more, 
because of the reason of his 
silence. Nelly had plainly in- 
timated to her brother that 
Charlotte had another and a 
finer beau. In Charlotte’s own 
presence she dropped hints of 
this beau,—of whom indeed she 
knew little or nothing definite. 
Out of Charlotte’s very reserve 
about the friend whom she had 
in London, and met often, the 
sharp Cockney girl drew an 
understanding that he was of 
another class than that they 
belonged to; and she came to 
pronounce this word “ friend” 
with an easy smile, half of bad- 
inage, half of generous envy, 
which inspired it with an in- 
nuendo that alarmed Charlotte, 
and filled her with shocked re- 
sentment. Observing this, Mr 
Figg made overtures of an 
understanding and sympathy 
on his part ; all the while, keen 
on the scent of a mystery, in- 
sinuating himself into her con- 
fidence by questions to which 
she strove to give only evasive 
answers. 


(To be continued.) 
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ARMY REFORM. 


Ir is beyond doubt that the 
calamities and disasters of the 
war have filled the mind of 
the great masses of our people 
with a unanimity of desire 
touching the vital subject of 
army organisation and army 
reformation. The present Gov- 
ernment, supported by a large 
majority and opposed by a 
small discredited minority, have 
a splendid opportunity of earn- 
ing the lasting gratitude of 
the nation, if they will only 
adopt measures full and fair 
for satisfying this most patri- 
otic wish of the people. It 
is, however, not to be denied 
that there has been for some 
time a growing impression that 
Government mean merely to 
appease, but not to fulfil the 
legitimate aspirations of, the 
nation. Mr Brodrick’s scheme, 
for which a great deal can be 
said, unfortunately gave force 
and colour to the impression. 
The public regarded it as tink- 
ering, and not a sound radical 
reform. The defects were those 
which exactly fit oratory: the 
difficulties to be overcome and 
the merits of the plan required 
cultivated thoughtfulness and 
considerable technical know- 
ledge. The fact, however, re- 
mains that a large number of 
people hold the belief that 
Government do not intend to 
give us an effective army ; 
and, as in the past, nothing 
will be realised but promises, 
imaginations, and expectations. 
To consider the truth of the 
impression, and to make a few 


it have a notion of. 


practical suggestions by way 
of comment as to what should 
be done, and no doubt is going 
to be done, may aid in under- 
standing and solving a difficult 
problem. We make no apology 
for returning to a question we 
have often discussed, for it is 
one we consider of life and 
death. It is a very complex 
question, something altogether 
more technical and difficult 
than those who rush in upon 
There 
are a certain number of people 
who imagine that the reform 
of a clerical bureau in Pall 
Mall will cure all the defects 
and supply all the deficiencies 
of our army. They know not 
that a well-conducted war 
department is only one of the 
State engines for carrying on 
the business of war. The 
most perfect war department 
will not give us an army 
adequate in number to main- 
tain the dignity and safety 
of the Empire. Ignorant per- 
sons have a vague idea that 
Lord Roberts can, like some 
magician, by a wave of his 
field - marshal’s baton produce 
an effective army. It took 
Moltke, supported by a des- 
potic sovereign, twenty years 
to reorganise the Prussian mili- 
tary system. Every project of 
a material change in a machine 
so complicated as our army, 
combined at the same time 
with external circumstances 
still more complicated, is a 
matter full of difficulties, in 
which a considerate man will 
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not be too ready to decide, 
a prudent administrator too 
ready to undertake. But it 
is an age of excitement, and 
a vast number of people wish 
that public affairs should be 
so managed that they may 
have every morning a stimu- 
lating subject in their favour- 
ite newspaper. Measures for 
army reform do not lend them- 
selves to theatrical treatment. 
Many of them must be, by 
their nature, confidential; and 
all ought to be well chosen, 
well combined, and well pur- 
sued. They can be well chosen 
and well combined by military 


experts; but they can only be > 


well pursued by a Government 
who have the support of the 
patriotism of the people. 

In so serious a concern as 
army reorganisation, it is 
necessary that we should have 
a very distinct idea as to the 


terms we employ and the goal 


we intend to attain. The 
first step in our pressing and 
unmistakable object is to have 
a sufficient strength for the 
English army abroad and at 
home. But what constitutes 
a sufficient strength for war 
purposes must necessarily de- 
pend on the nature of the 
conflict. By sufficient strength 
we mean that England must 
have enough soldiers to meet 
the requirements of home de- 
fences, to garrison our foreign 
possessions, and to undertake 
the offensive action which may 
be decided upon. The number 
of men required would, on a 
rough calculation, probably be 
800,000. In addition, there 
must be sufficient men as a 
reserve for wastage so long 
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as the war lasts. Having 
defined a sufficient strength, 
and stated the approximate 
number of men required to 
constitute it, the next point 
to be considered is the best 
way of getting them. A certain 
number of men are saying with 
a loud voice, ‘Conscription !” 
But conscription is not appli- 
cable to a foreign service army. 
Germany and France have con- 
scription, but they have to en- 
list men specially for service 
abroad. For our foreign army 
Lord Roberts, many years ago, 
rejected the idea of compulsory 
service. For the militia, our 
old and constitutional home 
defence, conscription is still 
legal, but no Government has 
dared to put it in force; 
and unless they had _ en- 
forced their present powers 
without avail, and were driven 
to it by dire necessity, it would 
be an act of folly to resort 
to it. 

The tide of public opinion 
has always been, and is, 
against any system of con- 
strained military service. It 
is contrary to the habits and 
genius of the nation and the 
British love for personal lib- 
erty. Englishmen are proud 
of an army created by no 
constraining influence but by 
spontaneous service. The war 
has aroused British patriotism 
and created an increased pride 
and interest in that army— 
the small artisan and the farm- 
labourer, in fact, becoming as 
proud of having a son a soldier 
as the squire and parson is of 
having his son an officer. We 
can foster this growing interest 
in military life among the bulk 
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of the population by having in 
every county boys’ brigades, 
and so impressing parents with 
the moral and physical advan- 
tage of a military training. In 
every county there should be a 
rifle club for the young men 
who have been trained in a 
boys’ brigade. The Govern- 
ment should provide a range, 
and arrangements be made with 
the railway companies for tak- 
ing men to them. By these 
means, and not by a prema- 
ture attempt to introduce com- 
pulsory service, will we remove 
whatever relic of prejudice 
against service in the army 
still remains in the public 
mind. 

The introduction of a foreign 
system would be stoutly op- 
posed ; but the improvement of 
our national system would have 
the support of the patriotism 
of all classes. The basis of 
our national system is volun- 
tary enlistment, and there is 
no reason why voluntary en- 
listment, if properly encour- 
aged and administered, should 
not furnish a force necessary 
for the safety and dignity of 
the empire. Every induce- 
ment and every encouragement 
should be held out, in order 
to attract the best men. A 
man becomes a soldier either 
for love or money, or more 
often for the double attraction 
of both love and money. The 
Government must compete 
with the labour - market for 
recruits, and, to be successful, 
it must pay the market rate. 
The prominent object of our 
Budget should be, not to re- 
move small taxes in order to 
please some section of the 
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public, but to adjust taxation 
so as the Exchequer shall be 
sufficiently filled to run in an 
efficient manner every depart- 
ment of the State—and the 
army and navy are the two 
most important departments. 
A few more millions is a cheap 
investment if it prevents na- 
tional disaster. Considering 
the present rate of wages, a 
shilling a-day and no stop- 
pages of any kind would not 
be an extravagant sum to pay 
the British soldier; the coun- 
try, we are certain, will not 
grudge it. The nation is only 
weary of spending millions on 
an inefficient army. 

But besides increasing the 
wage of the soldier we must 
improve his status and the 
standard of living. The soldiers 
whom we seek are men pos- 
sessed of feelings common to 
the race. Englishmen dearly 
love privacy. The soldier re- 
sents being treated merely as 
one of a herd. The time has 
come when we should respect 
this sentiment by planning our 
barracks so as to admit of their 
being adapted for cubicles. A 
barrack on the cubicle principle 
is now under construction at 
Windsor. If it be a success, 
others of a like nature will no 
doubt be built. No Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian forces 
was more zealous in inspecting 
minutely barracks, and in striv- 
ing to the utmost to increase the 
welfare of the British soldier, 
than Lord Roberts; and it may 
confidently be expected that 
during the next four years of 
his command a great deal will 
be done to make the life of the 
soldier at home more comfort- 
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able. It is your great com- 
mander who habitually enters 
into the minutest details con- 
nected with the welfare of his 
men. The Duke of Wellington 
said if he knew anything he 
knew how to feed an army. 
There is room for improvement 
in the way we feed our soldiers, 
a greater room for improvement 
in the way the food is cooked 
and served. These are minor 
details, but they are details not 
likely to escape the attention of 
the Commander-in-Chief. Then 
there is the difficult question of 
the management of canteens. 
It was announced the other day 
that steps were being taken to 
make them more attractive to 
men who wanted to spend a 
quiet hour over their tea and 
coffee. If we want to make the 


army attractive to the best men, 
many of the old regulations 


which restricted liberty without 
strengthening discipline must 
be abolished. The soldier is not 
the vagabond of Mr Kipling’s 
imagination, but a man who, for 
his station in life, is as well 
educated as his officer ; and it is 
the pile of irksome regulations 
which so often drives him out 
of the army after he has become 
an efficient soldier. 

If we are to have an efficient 
army we must secure not only 
the very best soldiers but also 
the very best officers that can 
be produced. And as in the 
case of the soldier so it is with 
the officer—if we wish to have 
the best material, we must 
pay for it. To secure the ser- 
vices of a large body of men 
who have received the ordinary 
education of an English gentle- 
man at a price much below the 
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real worth of their services, is a 
transaction unworthy of the 
English people. It is not sound 
economy, because, as a rule, no 
services are so unsatisfactory as 
gratuitous or badly paid ser- 
vices. A great deal of the in- 
efficiency to be found in every 
branch of our administration 
is due to the fact that our 
Government has grown accus- 
tomed to allow the private in- 
dividual and the pious bene- 
factor to do what should be 
done by the State. A com- 
mission should be a provision 
for a gentleman who enters the 
army to live as a gentleman. 
He should not be asked, be- 
cause “a profession dignified 
with danger,” as Dr Johnson 
so nobly described it, attracts 
a certain number of rich men, 
to bear charges which should 
properly be borne by the na- 
tional Exchequer. The expense 
of keeping up bands and sundry 
other regimental funds should 
be met by the State. The 
cost of a change of quarters 
and the heavy outlay involved 
in attending a camp of exer- 
cise should also be met by a 
more liberal scale of travelling 
allowances. The majority of 
officers are men of good birth, 
with only sufficient means to 
meet necessary expenses; and 
the time has come when, after 
careful investigation, measures 
should be adopted to curtail 
these expenses, and so conduce 
to make the life of the British 
officer more economic, without 
affecting his social status, or 
the regimental life which has 
done so much for our army. 
A right step in this direction 
is the recent change which has 
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been made in the uniforms, 
which will render them more 
serviceable to all ranks and less 
expensive to the officers, In 
every army there must be a 
dress for show. The new full- 
dress will continue to be smart 
and attractive, but will not re- 
quire alterations (which neces- 
sarily cost money) from the 
junior to the senior grades. 
The mess-dress will be simpler 
and considerably cheaper than 
that now worn by all branches 
except the line. There will 
be one pattern greatcoat for 
cavalry, artillery, Engineers, 
line, and staff. Gold-lace over- 
alls will be relics of the past, 
and henceforth spurs and scab- 
bards will be of steel for all 
ranks and for all branches. A 
more serviceable dress having 
been determined upon, it is to 
be hoped that no further changes 
will be necessary for a long 
period of time. The perpetual 
alterations made during the 
past twenty years were a 
heavy drain on the slender 
purse of the officer, and were 
rightly regarded as a substan- 
tial grievance, amounting to 
a grave scandal. In fact, a 
rich nation like England could 
well afford to make some grant- 
in-aid with regard to the new 
articles, The new order con- 
duces to economy and comfort 
—the two most important fact- 
ors in dress. But whether it 
will be popular at first is open 
to doubt. 

The time has come when we 
must take advantage of the 
latest experience for purposes 
of improvement in the pro- 
fessional education of the officer. 
We have no sympathy, as we 
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stated in the pages of ‘ Maga’ 
some time ago, with the would- 
be military critics in England 
who say loudly in the press 
very hard things about the 
gentlemen who hold his Ma- 
jesty’s commission. They are 
not, as a rule, “incapable” and 
“ignorant ” of their duties; and, 
as we then stated, “there is 
one form of criticism that has 
never been brought, and can 
never be brought, against our 
officers. No one has dared to 
gainsay their magnificent pluck, 
determination, and endurance.” 
The South African war has dis- 
closed that his teaching has 
been to some extent on wrong 
lines, and that he must have a 
different training to adapt him- 
self to a completely new order 
of military circumstances. The 
reform must begin in the cradle 
of his military life. The 
course of instruction at Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst requires to 
be thoroughly investigated, and 
many reforms made in the ad- 
ministration and discipline of 
these institutions. As in Ger- 
many, theircommandantsshould 
be men who have made the 
highest mark in the business 
of war. Tact and firmness, 
knowledge of men and affairs, 
thorough grasp of his profes- 
sion, practical experience of 
war, are the qualities required 
in the chief of a military college. 
And the State cannot pay too 
highly the commander who has 
to guideand mould generationsof 
officers. At the college the cadet 
should be taught his drill, minor 
tactics, and, above all, how to 
think and act as a soldier. In 
his regiment he will learn the 
practical details of his profes- 
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sion and how to manage men. 
Our South African experiences 
have taught us that a change 
must be made in our infantry 
and artillery drills, and this 
important matter is certain to 
engage the attention of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who for some 
years past has declared that 
radical alterations should be 
made in order to adapt our 
infantry and artillery drills 
to the improvements in the 
weapons of war. 

The Commander-in-Chief, as 
head of the most important 
department of war, discipline 
and command, is_ directly 
answerable not only for the 
military training of the army, 
but also its auxiliaries. Much 
has to be done to make the 
Militia a real support to the 
army. The questions of attract- 
ing the best men by making 
provision for their families, of 
drilling recruits in the winter, 
of fixing the time of annual 
training so as to least interfere 
with their ordinary avocations, 
have to be, and no doubt are 
being, considered. Measures 
have also to be taken to make 
the other national force, the 
Yeomanry, more efficient and 
popular. By more rigorous 
training and more efficient 
inspection it could be developed 
into a most important national 
body. It possesses a name dear 
to Englishmen. The storm 
raised by the recent Order in 
Council regarding the Volun- 
teers illustrates the pitfalls 
which beset the path of the 
statesman and soldier who 
attempts to put our military 
affairs on a proper basis. It 
also illustrates the value of a 
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polity of discussion. A good 
deal of misunderstanding and 
discontent might have been 
avoided if the order had been 
discussed in Parliament. The 
main objections to the order are 
the reductions of the Volunteer 
force it will entail, and the 
financial loss that it will 
involve on some corps. The 
war demonstrated the value of 
the force, as a national reserve 
on which the Government could 
draw for not only a large 
number of fairly well trained 
men, but also for officers and 
non-commissioned officers for 
various irregular forces. But 
the fact remains, that if we 
are to treat the Volunteers not 
as mere rifle corps to promote 
the love and practice of rifle- 
shooting, but as an_ efficient 
auxiliary force taking their 
place in the third line of 
defence, we must raise them to 
the level of the reformed mili- 
tary system. In order to do 
this, the biennial training under 
canvas is absolutely necessary. 
No amount of drill can com- 
pensate for practical work in 
the field. The Commander-in- 
Chief has already modified the 
original order to meet some of 
the objections raised ; but it is 
his bounden duty to see that 
the Volunteer force, like every 
other branch of our military 
system, is fit to take the field. 
The Committee that has been 
appointed to consider the sub- 
ject will no doubt be able to 
make such suggestions regard- 
ing the biennial training as will 
meet the civil requirements of 
the men. The question of 
finance ought also to be con- 
sidered. If stricter regulations 
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mean the earning of a smaller 
capitation grant, as they un- 
doubtedly will, the deficiency 
ought not to fall on corps 
funds. If Volunteers are to 
be treated as an integral part 
of our military system, and 
ORDERED to attend a camp at 
a particular time, they should 
be compensated for loss of time 
to themselves and their com- 
manders. The Volunteer force 
is a body of which Englishmen 
are proud, for it bears witness 
to the chivalry of the race, and 
they would not grudge any 
reasonable sum being spent on 
making it efficient. 

To create an efficient army, 
we must have not only a 
sufficient number of officers and 
soldiers thoroughly trained in 
the science of modern warfare, 
but they must also be provided 
with the best weapons and our 


artillery with the best guns. 
The war demonstrated the need 
of having a better weapon for 


the cavalry. A rifle has to be 
invented and adopted which 
will suit both mounted troops 
as well as the infantry. The 
war also revealed that the 
Field Artillery gun was not 
strong enough, and that the 
Horse Artillery gun had scarcely 
a longer range than the service 
rifles. These are technical sub- 
jects which will have to be 
settled by experts. To decide 
which is the best improved type 
of weapon is a matter which 
demands careful consideration, 
and to construct new guns re- 
quires time. Some years ago 
Lord Roberts said, “I trust 
that in the British army, at 
any rate, we shall hear no more 
of the moral effect of guns but 
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of their destructive power, and 
that generals in command will 
readily put up with the incon- 
venience which long lines of 
guns involve, and waggons on 
the march undoubtedly cause 
for the sake of having a superior 
force of well-served artillery, 
the possession of which would 
in all probability lead to 
victory.” The advantages and 
disadvantages of having heavy 
guns in the field has been dis- 
cussed by Wellington with 
characteristic thoroughness and 
foresight. But in the South 
African campaign we made a 
grievous mistake in neglecting 
to do what we had done in 
India for more than a century 
—and what the Boers did,— 
take heavy guns in the field. 
It is certain that heavy guns 
must in future form part of the 
true equipment of our Field 
Artillery. 

In the reorganisation of our 
military system special atten- 
tion will have to be paid to the 
question of transport. The war 


‘has brought home to us the 


necessity of making our army 
more movable. ‘“ No organised 
transport corps existed,” writes 
Lord Roberts, ‘“ when I arrived 
in South Africa.” In 1882 
Lord Roberts, in a paper on 
“The Present State of the 
Army,” pointed out the neces- 
sity of having a_ practical 
transport corps, “to meet the 
varied requirements of the 
several countries in which our 
troops may be employed.” 
He writes :-— 


“Tn the Crimea, and still later in 
South Africa, it is notorious that, so 
for from having any preconceived plan 
for transport work and a trained staff 
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to carry it out smoothly, everything 
was left to the last moment and to 
chance, in the hope that officers and 
men, chosen at random from the seve- 
ral branches of the army, would at 
once be able to improvise a system, 
and to manage with success hundreds 
of bit-animals or ox-waggons. Ap- 

arently we have not protited much 

y our experience, for we hear that 
difficulties of transport are again 
being encountered in Egypt owing to 
proper arrangements not having been 
made in time.” 


Eighteen years drove on. 
We were again at war in South 
Africa, and lives were lost and 
treasure wasted “owing to 
proper arrangements not hav- 
ing been made in time.” The 
prolongation of the war in South 
Africa is in a great degree 
attributable to our armies not 
being sufficiently movable, ow- 
ing to the lack of a_ well- 
planned transport system. In 
India the Government has 
the necessity of 
some fixed system; 


recognised 
having 
and Lord Roberts, who, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, did so much 
to create and mould the Indian 


system, will no doubt form 
a fixed system at home, al- 
though, as he has stated, “it 
may not be practicable to 
reproduce in England an exact 
copy of the Indian arrange- 
ments.” The lessons to be 
learnt by our South African 
experience on this and many 
other points will be, and no 
doubt have been, carefully con- 
sidered by experts who are 
competent to form an opinion 
on these technical matters. 
The South African campaign, 
like every other campaign, has 
illustrated that it is not shot, 
shell, bayonet, and sabre which 
destroy an army in a campaign, 
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but disease. Insufficient and 
unwholesome food, insufficient 
clothing, want of pure water, 
want of cleanliness in camp, ill- 
chosen sites for encampments, 
crowding in insufficient build- 
ings intowns, are the main causes 
of mortality in an army in the 
field. The time has come when 
there must be at the War Office 
a real special sanitary branch, 
with a competent officer at its 
head, specially devoted to the 
overlooking and directing all 
sanitary measures in time of 
peace and war. The chief of 
the sanitary department should 
not necessarily be an army 
medical officer but the best 
man for his work—a man who 
has devoted his life to the study 
of sanitary science, and gained 
for himself a European reputa- 
tion. He must be acquainted 
with different climates and 
different soils, and by practical 
experience have learned how 
to guard against typhus, 
plague, and kindred diseases. 
He must know the conditions 
necessary to a healthy site for 
a barrack, a camp, or a hos- 
pital, and he must be able 
to advise how they should 
be drained, ventilated, and 
warmed. A man of this nature 
could be found if the range of 
selection was not limited, and 
it would be a direct economy 
to pay him an adequate salary. 
The Secretary of State and the 
Commander-in-Chief have the 
report of a small Commission 
sent out to South Africa to 
guide them, and we trust that 
before long a sound scheme, well 
balanced in all its parts, will be 
adopted. 

The preceding review of the 
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improvements in our army to 
be commenced and completed 
cannot more properly terminate 
than with this most important 
question. Our aim has been to 
keep the one main object stead- 
ily in view—the efficiency of the 
army; and no troops can be 
effective who are not kept in 
sound health. There are many 
other questions which have to 
be weighed and decided before 
our army can be considered fit, 
in all respects, to take the field. 
Some of the points we have 
raised may be matters of minor 
detail, perhaps ; “ but,” as Lord 
Roberts wrote some years ago, 
“it is by attending to details 
that the army of one nation 
becomes superior to that of an- 
other, and is enabled to win 
victories with a minimum ex- 
penditure of blood and money.” 
Hitherto we have won them 
with a maximum expendi- 
ture of blood and money. 
It is very natural that vehe- 
ment men who do not under- 
stand the complexity of the 
details should depreciate the 
Government and Commander- 
in-Chief for having done noth- 
ing towards army reform. They 
see evils, and they know not what 
steps are being taken to arrest 
them. And the point is, not to 
be led away, and to be moderate 
and not to go to an extreme. 
Sensible men are quite justified 
in beginning to inquire what is 
being done to make our army a 
machine perfect for its purpose. 
A few words would suffice to 
remove the uneasiness; but these 
words have not been spoken. 

It is a futile absurdity, how- 
ever, to rail at the Secretary of 
State for War and the Com- 


mander-in-Chief because at the 
close of their first year’s admin- 
istration they have not remedied 
the evils of a century and 
effected a complete and drastic 
reconstruction of our military 
system. Mr _ Brodrick has 
shown that he has the energy 
and courage to grapple with 
some of the most urgent prob- 
lems of War Office reform. To 
be victorious he must guard 
against the temptation which 
besets the path of every Min- 
ister, of coinciding with that 
which his permanent officials 
recommend, and of defending 
every act they do. As the 
chief of the army we have a 
soldier who, in _ substantial 
knowledge of military affairs, 
has no superior. He _ has 
during the whole of his career 
been a strenuous reformer, and 
there is no reason to believe 
that whatever can be done to 
improve the efficiency of the 
army will not be attempted. 
The time has hardly come to 
pass judgment on his work. 
He has only recently been 
charged with the responsibility 
of an office which demands 
reform, and laden with the 
labour of providing an effective 
army. Men of affairs and men 
of business know, as a great 
writer on politics has shrewdly 
remarked, how much may be 
said against any one who is 
responsible for anything. They 
know how unanswerable such 
charges nearly always are, and 
how false they may be. Lord 
Roberts, we were told, was too 
old to command an army in the 
field. We are again told, by a 
small clique, he is too old to 
reform an army. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


VIRTUE OF SEVERAL KINDS—THE VERDICT OF POSTERITY—THE POLICY OF 


CECIL RHODES—KRUGERISM V. GREAT BRITAIN— THE 
NORTH—A PROPER USE OF WEALTH—‘'THE LIFE OF 


ROAD TO THE 
KINGLAKE— 


TRAVELLER AND HISTORIAN—-THE DEATH OF LORD DUFFERIN. 


It is by this time a common- 
place that virtue is of several 
kinds, and varies according to 
ambition, opportunity, and en- 
vironment. The dweller in a 
civilised metropolis, who meets 
none that is not top-hatted 
like himself, is permitted little 
licence in his conduct of affairs. 
With him temptation and ex- 
cuse are alike small. The end 
which he keeps in view—the 
comfort and enrichment of him- 
self—affords no compensation 
to the State if it be pursued too 
ardently ; and if he swerve a 
hair’s-breadth from the line of 
moral rectitude, he deserves 
(and generally attains) immedi- 
ate punishment. But he who 
in a savage land plays a bigger 
game for higher stakes, who 
looks with a keener eye upon his 
country’s glory than upon his 
own profit, may be forgiven if 
he interpret his duty with 
greater liberality than he 
should if he frequented Fleet 
Street, or were a zealous mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 
We have no right to judge 
those who are raised above or- 
dinary restraints by the ordin- 
ary standards of common life. 
“ Not a single great ruler,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “can be ab- 
solved by a judge who fixes his 
eye inexorably on one or two un- 
justifiable acts.” But “history 
takes wider views,’—again we 


quote the essay on Clive; “and 
the best tribunal for great 
political cases is the tribunal 
which anticipates the verdict 
of history.” Now, the verdict 
of history is given not upon one 
bad action, but upon the fair 
balance of good and evil; and 
no tribunal will easily condemn 
a man who half a century or 
even twenty years ago deserved 
well of his country. 

At the same time, it is a very 
difficult matter to anticipate 
posterity’s verdict. The opinion 
of a hero’s contemporaries is in- 
evitably partisan. While these 
would encircle his locks with 
too fine a crown of gold, those 
would depress him in too deep 
a dungeon. The most devoted 
lover of justice is more readily 
swayed by passion than by 
judgment, if he be asked to 
balance the good and evil in 
a career of which he himself 
has been a present witness. 
Moreover, it is only the great 
man who deserves to anticipate 
the verdict of posterity; and 
no one deserves the consid- 
eration which Lord Macaulay 
gave to Clive unless he prove 
himself a willing and efficient 
patriot. Macaulay’s advice, 
then, is a counsel of perfection ; 
but it is a counsel which none 
the less we must accept if we 
would not ruin our country by 
a series of petty injuries. For 
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instance, no impartial English- 
man can open the map of Africa 
and refuse to Mr Rhodes the 
privileges which Clive and 
Hastings claimed from their 
compatriots. Whether we ap- 
prove his policy or not, we 
must perforce acknowledge that 
it was pursued in no mean spirit 
of self-aggrandisement or of 
vulgar display. More than 
this, the policy has in all essen- 
tials been triumphantly success- 
ful. The country has accepted 
a new empire from the hands 
of Mr Rhodes; it has em- 
ployed his energy in thwarting 
the schemes of Paul Kruger 
and his Hollanders ; for which 
reasons we must regard his 
actions as public, not private, 
actions, and we must extend 
to them the indulgence which 
we reserve for the brilliant ex- 
ploits of conquerors. In other 
words, we are guilty of despic- 
able injustice if we regard 
the founder of Rhodesia as a 
freebooter rather than as a 
statesman. 

But, while it is difficult to 
anticipate an ultimate verdict, 
the modern habit of publicity 
has provided us with a vast 
array of facts, upon which 
judgment may be passed. The 
fierce light which burns upon a 
throne is nothing to that which 
reveals, in a flash, the exploits 
of a public servant. It is our 
own fault if we do not know as 
much of Mr Rhodes as of 
Warren Hastings. He has been 
assailed and defended with 
equal energy, and now Mr 
Hensman, in his ‘Cecil Rhodes,’ 
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has made a laudable attempt to 
hold the scales with an equal 
hand. He has gathered his 
facts with care and accuracy ; 
he has not hesitated to condemn, 
where he believes condemnation 
necessary ; and though a con- 
temporary biographer must 
write with a full sense of his 
limitations, Mr Hensman’s 
monograph will hold the field 
for some time to come. At 
any rate, it provides the mater- 
ials for an anticipatory judg- 
ment, and if it be intelligently 
read, it will do much to dispel 
the cloud of suspicion in which 
the career of Mr Rhodes is 
enveloped. 

We have said that Mr Rhodes 
demands the indulgence which 
is freely and justly given to 
statesmen. He is conscious that 
he is working for a larger end 
than his own prosperity, and 
he confesses that the means 
have at times seemed violent 
to the home-dwelling citizen. 
Two years since, in a speech 
delivered at Oriel College, he 
put the truth in terms to 
which Macaulay would have 
subscribed. “He told us,” says 
Mr A. G. Butler, quoted by 
Mr Hensman, “how much he 
had been interested in Aris- 
totle’s definition of virtue in 
the ‘Ethics, as ‘the highest 
activity of the soul, living for 
the highest object in a perfect 
life.’ That had always seemed 
to him the noblest rule for a 
man to follow, and he had 
made it his rule from the first. 
But he had been told that he 
had misunderstood Aristotle, 
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who did not speak of ‘living 
for the highest object,’ but of 
‘ruling life by the highest 
principle of right.’ If that 
was so, perhaps he had some- 
times offended ; but his hearers 
must remember that in a some- 
what rude state of society, such 
as was to be encountered in 
some parts of South Africa, 
certain rights are not clearly 
defined and understood as in 
more civilised countries.” That 
is perfectly true; and the argu- 
ment advanced by Mr Rhodes 
himself is proof enough that 
he has acted in accordance 
with a definite policy, and not, 
as his enemies wildly allege, 
with no better motive than 
congenital villainy. 

Indeed, foresight and tenacity 
are the dominant qualities of 
Mr Rhodes. No sooner did he 


embark upon the ship of col- 


onial politics than he saw what 
his country should aim at, and 
he never once relaxed his 
energy. The fight between 
Krugerism and England had 
already begun, when Rhodes, in 
1880, was first elected for Barkly 
West. But while Krugerism 
was a policy of exclusion, the 
policy of Rhodes was freedom 
for all white men. Either side 
dreamed of a federated Africa ; 
but while Rhodes would have 
persuaded English and Dutch 
to live at peace throughout the 
country, Kruger would have 
closed his empire against the 
hated foreigner. The first 
round of the battle, which is 
nearing its close, was won by 
Mr Rhodes. The astute Kruger 
saw that the best method of 
excluding the English was to 
close the north road against 
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their commerce, and this he 
hoped to achieve by establish- 
ing republics in Griqualand and 
Stellaland. But a commission 
appointed at Mr Rhodes’ sug- 
gestion baulked this cunning 
scheme; Mr Kruger was com- 
pelled to withdraw from Griqua- 
land and Bechuanaland, which 
he had impudently annexed, 
and the roads to the north were 
left open. This was but a 
first act in the drama. Mr 
Kruger was unabashed. He 
merely bided his time ; and some 
years afterwards, when the 
Netherlands Railway was com- 
pleted, he devised another 
method of exclusion. The rail- 
way which ran from the Cape 
to Viljoen’s Drift was outside 
his control; but he raised the 
rates on the line which con- 
nected Viljoen’s Drift to the 
Rand, so that it was cheaper to 
send goods into the Transvaal 
by way of Delagoa Bay. Again 
Mr Rhodes was ready for his 
adversary : organising a rapid 
service of ox-waggons between 
Johannesburg and the Vaal, he 
made us independent of Mr 
Kruger’s railway, and so plainly 
outmanceuvred Mr Kruger that 
that politician— always 4 
strange compound of reckless- 
ness and stupidity—closed the 
drifts. This last measure was 
too much for the patience of 
the British Government, and 
war was threatened if the 
drifts were not opened. Mr 
Kruger submitted to Mr Cham- 
berlain’s ultimatum, and thus 
the fight for the northern 
route was won by England 
after a struggle of some fif- 
teen years. 

In this prolonged contest we 
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see most clearly the combined 
foresight and tenacity of Mr 
Rhodes. He did not win single- 
handed—that is obvious. At 
each step he claimed the assist- 
ance of the English Govern- 
ment, more or less unwillingly 
granted ; but it is not too much 
to say that if Mr Rhodes had 
not seen the ultimate aim of Mr 
Kruger’s policy, if he had not 
kept with all his energy to what 
he knew was England’s road of 
safety, we should to-day have 
been cut off and isolated. De- 
barred from access to the Trans- 
vaal, hemmed in on our western 
border by hostile republics, we 
should have had but a small 
chance of making the federated 
South Africa of our dreams, or 
even of holding our position in 
our own circumscribed area. 
But the security of this famous 
route is by no means the whole 
of the debt due to Mr Rhodes. 
He has added to our empire the 
vast country which bears his 
name. He has conquered it and 
civilised it. Cities have grown 
up where a few years ago was 
nothing but a collection of 
native kraals. A vast new 
country is thrown open to 
British energy and _ British 
trade. The fertility of its farms 
is proved by the exodus of many 
Boers from their own country 
to the sweet veldt of Rhodesia, 
and it will be strange indeed if 
the land of Ophir yield no more 
gold. But Mr Rhodes is so 
little animated by the spirit of 
Krugerism that he has accepted 
such Boers as chose to cross the 
frontier of Rhodesia upon the 
same terms which he imposes on 
his own countrymen. When a 
handful of Boers trekked in to 


Matabeleland, they were met 
by the police of the British 
South Africa Company, and 
told that they could only be 
admitted if they acknowledged 
the supremacy of Great Britain. 
That many have done so is 
proof enough that the policy of 
“equal rights for all men south 
of the Zambesi” is not im- 
practicable, and again we must 
thank Mr Rhodes’ astuteness 
and persistence for the demon- 
stration. 

That which Mr Rhodes has 
achieved for the British Empire 
could only have been achieved 
by wealth, and Mr Rhodes is 
a very rich man. At the out- 
set of his career he realised 
that nothing could be accom- 
plished without money, and he 
set himself to make it. He 
was a boy when he first saw 
the diamond-fields; he was a 
man of five-and-thirty when 
he consolidated them into a 
monopoly. Had this been the 
end of his ambition he would 
have no right to Macaulay’s 
anticipated verdict. But to 
Mr Rhoaes the consolidation 
of the diamond-mines was but 
a means. He was determined 
to create a monopoly, because 
the wealth which that mon- 
opoly would bring him was 
necessary to his schemes of 
northern expansion ; and so he 
entered upon the fight against 
Barney Barnato with a firm 
resolve and a settled purpose. 
The story of the struggle is 
familiar: on the one side 
an ambitious statesman, who 
cared no more for diamonds 
than the power they might 
furnish; on the other the 
clever Jew, whose genius lay 
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not in the spending of money 
but in the making of it. Again 
Mr Rhodes showed his genius 
not only in the making but 
in the administration of his 
vast fortune. No man ever 
spent his money to better 
purpose. It has not meant 
to him so many more bottles 
of champagne, so many more 
large cigars. It has given him 
the power of turning thought 
into act, of carrying out the 
vast designs which benefit his 
country as well as himself, and 
whose benefit will endure far 
beyond the span of his own 
life. Millionaires are so com- 
mon to-day that the difficulty 
of amassing vast fortunes must 
perforce have been overrated. 
But, though it may be easier 
than once it was to make 
money, it grows increasingly 
difficult to spend it. The com- 
mon millionaire has so little 


imagination that he either col- 
lects objects of art which he 
cannot appreciate, or he hastily 
becomes what is known as a 


philanthropist. In either case 
he too often wastes his time 
and money. It takes more 
than wealth to make a col- 
lection of masterpieces, and no 
man was ever a philanthropist 
who did not possess in addition 
to money both modesty and 
wisdom. But Mr Rhodes has 
encouraged no false ambitions. 
Such collections as he has 
made appear to harmonise with 
their time and place. It is but 
natural that the British states- 
man, whose policy it has always 
been to overcome the hostility 
of the Dutch, should live in 
an old Dutch house, and should 
fill it with the spoils of Holland. 
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Yet, though Mr Rhodes has 
not inflated the price of early 
Raphaels, it must not be sup- 
posed that he is indifferent to 
the amenity of life. Whatever 
is African he respects and pre- 
serves, which for the builder 
of an African empire is a 
wiser course than to compete 
with picture-dealers in the 
auction marts of Pall Mall. 
His sanctuary, where the wild 
beasts of the country may 
roam at will, is famous; and 
he has neglected no means 
whereby oranges and other 
exotic fruits should be acclim- 
atised in Africa. But above 
all, he has been fortunate in 
the temples and ruins, which 
add a spice of romance to our 
new empire. Most pioneers 
are content to annex a new 
world which has _ nothing 
strange within its borders 
save savagery. Rhodesia, on 
the other hand, is a_play- 
ground for the archeologist 
as well as for the speculator, 
and no one is more keenly in- 
terested in the traditions which 
link the golden land to a re- 
mote and half-familiar past 
than Mr Rhodes. The country 
where once the Matabele fleeted 
the time carelessly may now 
boast two hundred and twenty- 
four mining companies, with a 
united capital of twenty mil- 
lions. But if the speculator be 
busy, the archzologist also finds 
work ready to his hand, in the 
five hundred ruined temples 
which await his examination. 
Though not a little has been 
done by Bent, Schlichter, and 
others, much remains to do, and 
meanwhile the curious may con- 
sult for their pleasure and profit 
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the treatise’ of Messrs Hall 
and Neal, recently published. 
Here are all the materials 
on which a judgment may be 
founded. The intricacies of the 
Sabeo-Arabian and Phoenician 
occupations are unravelled with 
skill, and most impartial readers 
will agree with Messrs Hall and 
Neal that Rhodesia is none other 
than the land of Ophir. But 
if Rhodesia be in truth the Ophir 
of old, if Solomon found his 
gold where we, too, seek for 
treasure, there is an echo of 
poetry in our most modern in- 
dustry to which the pioneer 
cannot be deaf. And when 
this question be answered there 
are still the strange temples 
and their stranger worship to 
explain. However, we can do 
no more than refer our readers 
to Messrs Hall and Neal. The 
architecture of Rhodesia is al- 
ready discussed in_ scientific 
fashion ; its periods are properly 
divided into first, second, and 
decadent, from which it is 
evident that the groundwork 
is carefully laid. Above all, 
it is certain that Mr Rhodes, 
to whom nothing African is 
indifferent, will take every care 
of the ruins which add an 
interest to his country, and 
will loyally encourage the 
curiosity of the learned. 

_ Such are some of the serv- 
lees which Mr Rhodes has 
rendered to his country, and 
for which he claims the grati- 
tude of all Englishmen. But 
in order to strike the balance 
and find an even verdict we 
must look upon the other side, 
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and consider wherein he has 
infringed the common code. 
It would be tedious at this 
date to discuss the Raid. For 
that enterprise Mr Rhodes has 
received the black mark which 
he deserved ; and if punishment 
can ever purge a transgression, 
then the Raid should be for- 
given and forgotten. But the 
Raid is not the only crime 
wherewith Mr Rhodes has been 
charged. There are some who 
cannot for one moment over- 
look the gift of £10,000 which 
he once paid to Parnell. 
Though the gift was indis- 
creet, it was not criminal; and 
if there still be those who be- 
lieve that in dealing with Par- 
nell Mr Rhodes committed the 
unpardonable sin, we recom- 
mend them to study the cor- 
respondence printed in Mr 
Hensman’s book. They will 
then discover that Mr Rhodes 
supported a certain kind of 
Home Rule in Ireland, for 
the same reason which per- 
suaded Lord Rosebery to sup- 
port it, because he honestly 
believed it one step on the 
road to Imperial Federation. 
His argument may have been 
unsound; it was not wicked: 
and most assuredly such an 
indiscretion as this is not 
enough to blacken the career 
of an active statesman. Again, 
it is easy to condemn the 
masterful behaviour of Mr 
Rhodes while Kimberley was 
besieged. At that time of 
stress he seemed to forget 
what was due to military dis- 
cipline, and to remember only 
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that he was in his own city, 
and was still, in Colonel Keke- 
wich’s despite, lord of the 
diamond-fields. For this con- 
duct we have no excuse; but 
yet, attempting to anticipate 
posterity, we cannot find 
enough in it for a verdict of 
guilty. The only conclusion 
possible is that Mr Rhodes, like 
all great men, has made mis- 
takes; and that his mistakes, 
compared to his public serv- 
ices, may wisely be neglected. 
Even those who assail him 
most bitterly profit to-day, and 
will profit more as the years 
pass, by his achievements. 
Briefly, the sentence in the 
case of Mr Rhodes, as in the 
case of Clive, “should be one 
not merely of acquittal, but of 
approbation.” The statesman 


who has lit up the Dark Con- 
tinent, and who will presently 


unite Cairo to the Cape by 
civilisation’s strongest chains— 
the railway and the telegraph, 
—is not to be condemned: upon 
a side-issue. That future gen- 
erations will do him honour 
is certain, and we would have 
our own free of the reproach 
which still besmirches those 
foolish ones who attacked Clive 
and insulted Warren Hastings. 
There is a cloistered virtue, 
which finds salvation in doing 
nothing, either well or ill. 
There is a combative virtue, 
which goes abroad in the world, 
and with some harm achieves a 
vast deal of good. And what 
man of sense will not prefer 
courage to blamelessness ? 


A greater contrast to Cecil 
Rhodes could not be found than 
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A. W. Kinglake. For though 


Kinglake admired action in 
others, though he would, if he 
could, have been a soldier, 
though he watched the pro- 
gress of the Crimean War from 
the saddle, he was essentially a 
man of letters. What little is 
known of his life has been told 
by himself in his own books, 
for he was not of those who 
speak from the housetops, or 
advertise their wares in the 
market-place. That his life 
has hitherto remained un- 
written is due also to his own 
reticence, since he destroyed 
such letters as might be the 
material of a biography. None 
the less we should like a por- 
trait of the man, and in default 
of a better we must be content 
with Mr Tuckwell’s.! Now, 
Mr Tuckwell is not a very good 
biographer. He assumes, when 
he need not, a militant air; he 
is now and again a trifle bitter, 
as in his character of Mrs Proc- 
ter. But he has collected the 
few facts that are available, and 
he has recorded some few of 
Kinglake’s admirable  witti- 
cisms. For all of which we 
are duly grateful, and merely 
regret that Mr Tuckwell had 
not possessed greater know- 
ledge and a better tact. Of 
Kinglake, indeed, we know 
little more than that he was 
born in Somersetshire, educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, 
where he belonged to the most 
brilliant set ever known to 
Cambridge, that he travelled in 
the East, was with St Arnaud 
in Algiers, visited the Crimea 
as the guest of Lord Raglan, 
and that, finally, he wrote the 
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two masterpieces which keep 
his reputation green. To this 
it may be added that he lived 
for many years among the in- 
tellectuals of London, and that 
a seat was kept for him in a 
certain corner of the Athenzeum. 
But of course the most import- 
ant effort of his life was his 
literature. He wrote two books, 
each unique in its kind. There 
have been many books of travel 
written since ‘ Kothen,’ but not 
a single one comparable to it 
for ease of narrative and af- 
fability of humour. We may 
detect in its method some re- 
semblance to Sterne’s ‘Senti- 
mental Journey,’ but it is es- 
sentially different from that 
performance. To Kinglake the 
traveller was far more import- 
ant than the journey. He 
aspired to give no information, 
and he gives none save in his 
chapter upon Lady Hester 
Stanhope. But his egotism, to 
use his own words, is always 
“shameless and _ obtrusive.” 
The traveller’s “very selfish- 
ness,” he says, “his habit of 
referring the whole external 
world to his own sensations, 
compels him, as it were, in his 
writings to observe the laws of 
perspective: he tells you of 
objects not as he knows them 
to be, but as they seemed to 
him.” There is the whole secret 
ofimpressionism in a few words ; 
and so intimately does Kinglake 
reveal himself, and the effect 
which the East had upon his 
mind, that you presently are 
impressed, according to his 
promise, “ with the realities of 
Eastern travel.” And he chat- 
ters with so keen a wit and so 
close an intimacy, that the 
reader gets speedily on terms 
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with him. He sketches those 
whom he meets upon his travels 
with the lightest touch, yet the 
famous Pasha of Karagho- 
lookoldour, Mysseri, Nicolson, 
and countless others, both Turks 
and Greeks, are as familiar to 
us as living acquaintances, 
Above all, he reminds us that 
travellers “ are not always look- 
ing at sights,” from which it 
follows that reflection is a bet- 
ter excuse for a journey than 
mere curiosity. 

Such are some of the lessons 
taught by ‘Eothen,’ which is 
written in a gay and various 
style, perfectly consonant with 
its character. But Kinglake’s 
other work is cast in a very 
different mould. ‘The Invasion 
of the Crimea’ is no effect of 
impressionism : it is a real his- 
tory of war, in which you hear 
the rumble of the guns and the 
blare of the trumpets. As all 
the world knows, it is a defence 
of Lord Raglan, as well as a 
record of military operations 
at which Kinglake himself as- 
sisted. And though we still 
read it with pleasure for the 
deeds of heroism which it en- 
shrines, it appeals to a genera- 
tion which has forgotten the 
Crimea chiefly by reason of its 
brilliant style. Like all men 
who believe that writing is 
something more than a registry 
of facts, Kinglake has been 
bitterly and unfairly con- 
demned. Matthew Arnold de- 
nounced his style as Corinthian, 
and thought it the perfection 
of “a good editorial.” Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis was 
no nearer the mark when he 
said that Kinglake “tried to 
write better than he could 
write.” Both critics merely 
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confess an irksome conscious- 
ness of a style that was neither 
simple nor serene, and they 
forget, perhaps, that Kinglake 
felt ardently that which he de- 
scribed with so admirable a 
vigour. The real fault of his 
style was a determination al- 
ways to remain at a high level ; 
nor when once he had de- 
nounced Napoleon, St Arnaud, 
and the rest could he re- 
turn to a plain manner with- 
out an anti-climax. Moreover, 
the theme, as Kinglake treated 
it, deserved a brilliant colour- 
ing. He looked upon a battle 
with enthusiasm, and he trans- 
lated his enthusiasm in such 
words as to Matthew’s unim- 
passioned mind might well 
seem Corinthian. At any rate, 
it is in the picturesque prose 
of Kinglake that we shall re- 
member the impolicy, the dis- 
sensions, and the valour which 
went to make up the disastrous 
war fought in the Crimea. 
Hampered as we were by a 
feeble Government, and by the 
treachery of a French intriguer, 
we none the less showed with 
what reckless courage English- 
men can fight. Well might 
General Bosquet say of the 
Charge at Balaklava, “It is 
magnificent ; but it is not war” ; 
and well did Kinglake reply, 
“Half-forgotten already, the 
origin of the Light Cavalry 
Charge is fading away out of 
sight. Its splendour remains. 
And splendour like this is some- 
thing more than the mere out- 
ward adornment, which graces 
the life ofa nation. It is strength 
—strength other than that of 
mere riches, and other than 
that of gross numbers—strength 
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carried by proud descent from 
one generation to another— 
strength awaiting the trials 
that are tocome.” These words 
are not the flash of the Cor- 
inthian temperament ; they are 
the pure Attic of valour and 
hopefulness, and they are the 
lesson of Kinglake’s history—a 
lesson whose truth we are test- 
ing to-day in stern experience. 

But the chief interest of Mr 
Tuckwell’s biography lies in its 
obiter dicta. Kinglake, for all 
his Whiggery, had a keen in- 
sight into men and politics, and 
his tongue was sharp enough 
when it spoke of those whom 
he disliked. To say of Mr 
Gladstone that he was “ good 
in the worst possible sense of 
the word” is to sum up that 
rhetorician’s character in an 
epigram, to which the added 
phrase “conscientious with a 
diseased conscience” gives an 
added point. Nor was he any 
less successful in criticism. We 
know no more illuminating 
judgment than his upon Thomas 
Carlyle. Carlyle, he said, had 
“great graphic power, but was 
essentially a humourist ; a man 
who with those he could trust 
never pretended to be in earnest, 
who used to roar with laughter 
over the fun of his own jere- 
miads.” Whether he ever 
laughed at himself or his works 
we take leave to doubt ; but we 
are sure that he was “essen- 
tially a humourist,” and until 
this truth be acknowledged the 
eminent Scottish prophet will 
never be fairly and justly ap- 
preciated. However, nothing 
is clearer than that Kinglake 
knew both men and _ books, 
and that he wrote and talked of 
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them with spirit and ingenuity. 
During the last years of his 
life he cultivated the friendship 
of Madame Novikoff, the diplo- 
matic lady, who enthralled Mr 
Gladstone and many other 
eminent politicians. Whether 
these politicians were well 
inspired to be enmeshed in 
the net of the siren, history may 
discover. But Kinglake looked 
upon his friend with his inva- 
riable detachment. He bowed 
to the fascination of the lady ; 
he distrusted the ambassadress, 
whom he very well likened to 
Madame de Lieven. The letters 
which he addressed to her are 
excellent—so Mr Tuckwell tells 
us, but he does not give us 
specimens enough to form a 
judgment. But if they are all 
he paints them, and there is no 
objection of taste, let him print 
them, and we will forgive 
him the indiscretions of his 
biography. 


Lord Dufferin, whose death 
we record with great regret, 
resembled Kinglake in one re- 
spect: he established his repu- 
tation upon a book of travels. 
The ‘Letters from High Lati- 
tudes’ is not, of course, so 
finished a performance as 
‘Eothen,’ but it is alive with 
humour and good spirits, and 
it gave Lord Dufferin precisely 
that sort of fame for wit and 


eloquence which is most accept- 


able to a man of affairs. He 
succeeded to his title while still 
aminor, and at twenty-two he 
had already embarked upon an 
official career. The grandson 
of Sheridan, the son of a lady 
Whose talent he inherited, he 
was well fitted to succeed in 
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the life which he followed, and 
no man of his time repre- 
sented England abroad with 
more suavity and astuteness. 
Wherever he went as governor 
or ambassador he conciliated 
all men by an amiability of 
thought and manner. To his 
viceroyalty we owe in a great 
measure the friendship which to- 
day binds Canada to the mother 
country. How well he served 
us in the East, and in St Peters- 
burg, needs not to be told at 
this day; and if at Paris his 
success was less conspicuous, 
that was because he had to 
deal with a foreign Minister 
who did not “play the game.” 
But at either end of the earth 
he upheld the traditions of an 
older diplomacy. The telegraph 
and telephone are converting 
our ambassadors more and more 
into clerks who take the orders 
of a Foreign Secretary. So that 
while the duties of the Foreign 
Office are infinitely multiplied, 
the responsibility of the am- 
bassador is greatly decreased. 
But that was not so in the time 
of Lord Dufferin’s triumph; and 
he may claim not only to have 
served his Government faith- 
fully, but himself on many oc- 
casions to have taken a wise 
initiative. “Count no man 
happy until he is dead,” says 
the ancient adage, and though 
the last years of Lord Dufferin 
were clouded by sorrow and 
disaster, we prefer to remember 
him as the gay-spirited author 
of ‘Letters from High Lati- 
tudes,’ and as the upholder of 
England’s dignity in many a 
foreign Court. 

Lord Dufferin, being a Whig 
by temperament and inherit- 
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ance, served his apprenticeship 
in diplomacy under Lord John 
Russell, with whom in 1855 he 
went to Vienna.. In this mis- 
sion he had small opportunity 
of exercising his talent; but 
when he was sent to Syria 
after the notorious massacres of 
1860, he instantly distinguished 
himself. The situation was 
delicate, not only on account of 
French intrigue, but because 
the popular sympathy was 
overcharged and extravagant, 
as is usually the case when an 
Eastern question awaits an 
answer. It was easy to deplore 
the barbarity of the Druses ; it 
was not quite so easy to insist 
upon the provocation given 


by the Christians: but Lord 
Dufferin handled the affair with 
consummate tact, and estab- 
lished his reputation for dip- 
lomacy upon 


a firm basis. 
Promotion was henceforth as- 
sured him; and when in 1872 
he was appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, the Govern- 
ment reposed in him more than 
ordinary confidence. He went 
to Canada, not merely as the 
representative of the mother 
country, but as a statesman 
determined to harmonise and 
conciliate many conflicting emo- 
tions. Thirty years ago Canada 
was not the loyal and united 
province which we know to-day. 
Local jealousies and _ political 
differences disturbed the public 
peace, and the colonial policy 
of Mr Gladstone was not the 
best encouragement for a Gov- 
ernor-General. But Lord Duf- 
ferin was then and always a 
staunch Imperialist who was 
determined to strengthen the 
tie which bound her colonies to 
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England. He was also a master 
of persuasive speech, and he 
knew well that it was better 
to influence by words than to 
insist by deeds. He therefore 
cultivated a natural gift of elo- 
quence to admirable purpose, 
and by his gentle dealing he 
made light of all difficulties, 
The scandal which inaugurated 
the Canadian-Pacific Railway, 
and the disturbance at the 
Red River, were handled by 
him so discreetly that the in- 
jury which they inflicted upon 
the country was soon forgotten. 
Finally, by visiting every corner 
of the Dominion, and by con- 
sulting the interests of all races 
and all creeds, he encouraged 
that spirit of loyal unity which 
is alive to-day. One boast he 
made, and made fairly. “No 
act or word of mine,” said he, 
“has had a tendency to damp 
your personal devotion to the 
Crown, to discourage your at- 
tachment to the Empire, or to 
discredit the system of con- 
stitutional government under 
which you live.” How well 
that boast was founded we 
know to-day, and the truth 
of Lord Dufferin’s own com- 
ment on his government has 
been most clearly demonstrated. 
“TI found you a loyal people,” 
said he, “and I leave you the 
truest-hearted subjects of her 
Majesty’s dominion. I found 
you proud of your descent 
and anxious to maintain your 
connection with the mothet 
country; I leave you more 
convinced than ever of the 
solicitude of Great Britain to 
reciprocate your affection, of 
her dependence on your fidelity 
in every emergency.” That 
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emergency has come, and the 
fidelity has not been found 
wanting; and.that it has not 
failed us is due in some measure 
to the tact and eloquence of 
Lord Dufferin. 

From Canada Lord Dufferin 
went to St Petersburg, where 
he did what was possible to 
overcome the anti-British feel- 
ing which was inspired by the 
Berlin Congress. It has, indeed, 
been Lord Dufferin’s duty again 
and again to remove an imag- 
ined injury or to explain away 
a pretended insult. But in 
1881 the Eastern Question be- 
came acute once more, and 
Lord Dufferin was transferred 
to Constantinople, where he 
performed what was perhaps 
his most brilliant service. 
Arabi had _ revolted, Egypt 
was passing through an acute 
crisis, and the settlement of the 
country owed much to Lord 
Dufferin’s skilful management. 
And here he showed “ the iron 
hand in the velvet glove,” with 
which Lord Tennyson credited 
him, more brilliantly than ever 
before. Moreover he was learn- 
ing many lessons, destined to be 
useful in the future. He was 
gaining an insight into the 
Kastern character, and dis- 
covering with what a subtle 
union of strength and soft- 
hess it was prudent to govern 
a race different alike in colour 
and in temperament. So adroit 
a politician could not finish his 
vareer without attaining to the 
highest post to which, under 
the Crown, a British subject 
may be appointed. In 1884 
he became Viceroy of India, 
and once more he was placed 
ma position which required 
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all his tact and delicacy. He 
was asked to succeed Lord 
Ripon, and to calm the bitter 
feelings which that politician 
had excited. The Baboos had 
been encouraged to hope for 
the speedy introduction of an 
easy franchise and a “free” 
government. The races of India 
were inflamed one against the 
other, and had not a firm gov- 
ernor succeeded the _ reckless 
partisan, one knows not what 
might have happened. But 
again Lord Dufferin had found 
the work for which his talent 
was best suited. He calmed 
the excitement of the Radicals, 
he won back the confidence of 
the Mohammedans, and though 
India could not be instantly 
quieted, he left the country far 
happier and more settled in 1888 
than hehadfounditin1884. But 
in India he finished the import- 
ant work of his life. The em- 
bassies of Rome and Paris could 
add nothing to the distinctions 
which he had already enjoyed. 
That he discharged his duties 
admirably is no more and no 
less than can be said. He had 
played his part upon a larger 
stage, and maybe he found the 
theatre of Rome or Paris a 
trifle narrow. For the moment 
his fame is obscured by misfor- 
tune; but, as we have said, 
there is a verdict of posterity 
which it may not be over-bold 
to anticipate, and we believe 
that that verdict will be wholly 
favourable to Lord Dufferin, 
who has served his country at 
difficult times and in difficult 
places, and who sustained, with 
firmness and good-humour, the 
soundest traditions of English 
diplomacy. 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 


BY A. 


THE Anglo-Japanese alliance 
is the first definite, public, and 
intelligible measure taken by 
his Majesty’s Government to 
avert the cataclysm in Eastern 
Asia which thoughtful minds 
have been for many years an- 
ticipating,—a cataclysm whose 
form and conditions the wisest 
have been the most reserved in 
forecasting, but which would be 
likely enough to obliterate ex- 
isting international landmarks 
and create a congenial chaos 
for certain ambitions to bustle 
in. The object, therefore, of the 
treaty of January 30 is beyond 
praise; and, what is most im- 
portant, there is in this case no 


room for doubting the good 
faith of the parties, or their 
perfect agreement in the pur- 
poses and meaning of their 


contract. In this respect the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty stands 
on quite a different plane from 
all intermediate attempts to 
deal with the seven-year-old 
Chinese crisis. Without par- 
ticularising the various “con- 
ventional arrangements” re- 
ferred to by Lord Cranborne 
in his speech in the House of 
Commons on February 13, we 
may say generally that, where 
not tainted by palpable insin- 
cerity or scarcely veiled chicane, 
they fall into the general cate- 
gory of pious hopes, which each 
of the Powers concerned might 
interpret to its separate ad- 
vantage or disregard at its 
pleasure. The new treaty, on 
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the other hand, is a business 
document, and with a loaded 
cartridge at its tail, a direct 
appeal to force which is not 
to be disposed of by a shrug: 
it has to be made note of by 
all whom it concerns. 

The avowed and the real 
object of the two high con- 
tracting parties is the preserva- 
tion of the integrity of China, 
—an object in which they are 
both interested, though not 
entirely in the same sense, as 
we shall presently explain. 
The first point of criticism of 
the transaction which naturally 
arises is that taken by Lord 
Rosebery in the House of Lords. 
Why was it not done sooner, 
during the “two or _ three 
years” when Lord Rosebery 
has been saying that we ought 
to cultivate closer relations 
with Japan? During that 
period China has been disin- 
tegrating at a rapid rate. 
The Western Powers have 
been pulling her limb from 
limb, while injecting into her 
tissues foreign substances tend- 
ing to decompose her whole 
internal structure. The rem- 
edy being preventive, not cur- 
ative, comes late; the things 
that should have been pre- 
vented have already happened; 
and there is no provision m 
the treaty for restoring, but 
only for maintaining, the status 
quo as it now exists. There 1s 
no doubt a sufficient answer 
to this very obvious criticism. 
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For one thing, it requires two 
to make a bargain; and even 
a Japanese defensive alliance 
does not hang like a ripe apple 
on a tree ready to drop into 
the first open mouth. There 
were conditions and _ conse- 
quences attaching to so unique 
a proceeding (some of them 
adumbrated by Lord Rosebery, 
who, however, was careful, as 
becomes a critic, not to commit 
himself to anything definite), 
which the Government of the 
British Empire were bound to 
take into their gravest con- 
sideration. It was not an en- 
gagement to be entered upon 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wan- 
tonly, and time was absolutely 
essential to the maturing of 
the terms of so solemn a com- 
pact. Perhaps the time when a 
really effective Anglo-Japanese 
combination might have fore- 
stalled many of the regrettable 
occurrences which have brought 
Chinese affairs to their present 
pass was anterior to the “two 
or three years” of Lord Rose- 
bery’s unofficial activity ; and 
before closing we may have 
occasion to carry his lordship’s 
memory back to the period 
when he occupied a position 
of greater responsibility than 
he has since done. 

When all is said in its favour, 
however, the fact remains that 
the treaty does wear the as- 
pect of the locking of the door 
when the stable has been half 
emptied. Its value must de- 
pend on the two considerations, 
—what it may save from the 
remainder of the wreck, and 
Whether the prospective gain 
outweighs the cost of the un- 
dertaking. We have heard 
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what the devil’s advocates in 
Parliament and the press have 
had to say in disparagement, 
and it is, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, mostly vapid stuff 
from which not the slightest 
enlightenment is to be ob- 
tained ; and we have also had 
the advantage of reading the 
mixed comments of the foreign 
press, showing on the whole 
a broader outlook over the field 
than our own, but, owing to 
their several biasses, giving us 
only a will-o’-the-wisp guide to 
the centre of the maze. 

We are consequently thrown 
back on those patent facts of 
the situation which, though 
complex in their effects, are 
simple enough in their essence 
and origin. The greatest 
social organism on the face of 
the earth is China, where some 
hundreds of millions of civil- 
ised, educated, clothes-wearing, 
laborious, and trading people 
offer the strongest incentives 
to foreign commerce. Great 
Britain, the first to seriously 
occupy the ground, has carried 
on a large and lucrative trade 
with China, to the mutual 
benefit of the two parties. 
The policy of England has 
ever been an open door for 
all, and her neighbours have 
freely entered by the door she 
opened. They envied her suc- 
cess, as was natural and 
human, and set to work to 
supplant her, first by fair com- 
petition, but afterwards by 
violence in the seizure of 
Chinese territory, by extort- 
ing from the Government, 
under threats, exclusive con- 
cessions, and sundry other en- 
croachments on the sovereignty 
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of China. By such means they 
opened for themselves new doors, 
which they proceeded to bolt and 
bar against their neighbours,— 
especially scheming for the ex- 
clusion of England, the most 
formidable of their rivals. 
England had treaties with 
China which protected her 
against such exclusion; but the 
Christian Powers, her neigh- 
bours, compelled China by 
violence to break her engage- 
ments. The foreign Powers 
chiefly affected by these pro- 
ceedings were Great Britain 
and the United States, and 
latterly Japan; but these 
Powers opposed no counter 
violence to the aggressors: 
they contented themselves with 
uttering platitudes about the 
integrity of China, in which 
the destroyers of that integrity 
were quite pleased to join. 


For these latter were busy 
cutting sirloins out of the live 
ox, and the longer the beast 
could be kept on its legs the 


better for them. The cry 
“Hands off!” was therefore 
meant for everybody else, only 
that the shouters might enjoy 
the freer use of the knife. 
Thus the professions of con- 
servative sympathy for China 
made by Germany, Russia, 
and France have gone hand 
in hand with the most trench- 
ant attacks on the integrity 
of that empire, and wholesale 
appropriations of her _ soil. 
Under cover of no matter what 
agreement for common action, 
the three Powers have dis- 
tinguished themselves by the 
pursuit of special schemes of 
their own. Even in the crisis 
of 1900, when, on grounds of 
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urgent humanity, large forces 
were assembled in China and 
placed under a German field- 
marshal, no sooner was the 
roof lifted than it was dis- 
covered that the allied forces 
were being exploited for the 
purposes of separate aggres- 
sions on the part of individual 
Powers. This action was in 
perfect accord with the pro- 
gramme indiscreetly disclosed 
by the German press at the 
time when the expeditionary 
force was despatched, the sole 
pretext for the equipment of 
the force, the crisis in Peking, 
being already over. The Ger- 
man troops were to support 
a policy of adventure, and to 
enable Germany to play some 
bold stroke in China for her 
own behoof. The non-aggres- 
sive and conservative Powers 
might be excused for feeling 
aggrieved at the unfair ad- 
vantage which was thus in- 
tended to be taken of the 
presence of their forces; but 
with regard to these proceed- 
ings, as well as to all that had 
gone before, so long as they 
restricted their remonstrances 
to whispered moralities, they 
interposed no effective obstacle 
to the schemes ‘of the more 
self- asserting Powers. Abs- 
tinence and neutrality were 
simply nowhere in the compe- 
tition with resolute concrete 
ambitions, and the futility 
of mere words against solid 
facts and strenuous action hav- 
ing been fully demonstrated, 
the Powers concerned in the 
conservation of China had 
reached a point when they 
must either abandon _ thelr 
policy or support it by 4 
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force which would be a match 
for the forces which were 
arrayed on the other side. 
Whether this new efficient force 
has been actually found in the 
combination effected between 
Great Britain and Japan is the 
real point for consideration. All 
we can positively say at present 
is, that there is a certain pre- 
sumption in favour of a bargain 
whereby each party pledges 
itself to the other to take up 
arms in certain contingencies in 
defence of principles which they 
have declared that they hold in 
common. 

And it entirely accords with 
the fitness of things that the 
Powers which have taken their 
stand before the world as the 
champions of Chinese integrity 
should be just those two which 
have assumed that responsi- 
bility. For their interests are, 
if not identical, at least har- 
monious, or perhaps we might 
rather say they are mutually 
complementary. Great Britain’s 
stake in the fortunes of China 
is represented by the very large 
trade which she has patiently 
built up during two generations. 
It is therefore a clearly defined 
commercial interest which she 
is called upon to defend. And 
if, indirectly through the opera- 
tion of the agreement, remoter 
questions should hereafter loom 
over the horizon, such con- 
tingencies are too far-fetched 
to influence our judgment of a 
compact entered into for a 
specific purpose and for a 
definite period. Japan, while 
sharing to some extent in this 
commercial interest, is, besides, 
vitally concerned in the Far 
Eastern problem by her geo- 
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graphical position, and by the 
great progress both in peaceful 
industries and in military and 
naval developments which she 
has made during the last forty 
years. It is not perhaps put- 
ting the matter too strongly to 
say that the very existence of 
Japan as an independent nation 
is at stake, and that to find 
some means of checking the in- 
undation which threatens to 
sweep the Eastern Continent 
was for her a matter of 
life and death. Compared 
with these two Powers, the in- 
terest of all others who may. be 
ranked on the conservative side 
of things sinks into platonic 
insignificance, and the views of 
the best of them, whether for 
or against the combination 
which has been made, are 
consequently of little account. 
The important question is not 
what friends or foes may think 
or say, but whether the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty will prove 
efficacious for the purpose for 
which it has been framed. 
That is the question which 
must constantly recur so long 
as the treaty remains in oper- 
ation. The text bears on its 
face the evidence of most care- 
ful editing, and the obligations 
undertaken by the two parties 
are laid down with a clearness 
of definition seldom found in 
agreements dealing with hypo- 
thetical cases. 

Nevertheless, the particular 
contingencies which are con- 
templated and provided for are 
not those which are most likely 
to happen, chiefly because the 
treaty itself will be a principal 
cause of their not happening. 
It is not probable that the 
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interests of the allies in China 
will be openly assailed by force 
of arms. The Continental 
press has been very busy in 
endeavouring to give a name 
to the supposititious aggressor, 
against whom the treaty is 
intended to erect a_ barrier, 
each nationality eager to fit 
the cap on every head but its 
own. The majority of opinion, 
however, awards the honour to 
Russia, who, on her part, de- 
clares she is as harmless as a 
sucking-dove. She has a pas- 
sion for free ports and a zeal 
for the rights of her weaker 
neighbours, as Mr Gilbert would 
say, amounting to a disease. 
Russia herself consequently ex- 
presses cordial acquiescence in 
the objects of the treaty; it is 
only her officious partisans in 
this country whose supersensi- 
tive feelings are hurt by it. 
But assuming, for illustration’s 
sake, that Russian schemes do 
come within the purview of 
the dual alliance, how would 
the terms of the treaty meet 
the case? Russia claims, with 
much truth, to be a_peace- 
loving Power. Well indeed she 
may be, since she has been in 
the habit of obtaining her de- 
sires without expending a shot. 
All her important aggressions 
in Eastern Asia, her vast ac- 
quisitions of territory, her 
political ascendancy over the 
abject rulers of China, have 
been obtained by means which 
may be technically called peace- 
ful. We need not stop to 
particularise the methods of 
aggrandisement which are daily 
revealed in the public press ; 
but we naturally ask how they 
would be met by the provisions 
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of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
and how the not very dissimilar 
honeycombing tactics of Ger- 
many and France would be 
met? Is it not conceivable 
that the two armed sentinels 
may find themselves keeping 
solemn guard over a treasure- 
house which is being daily 
emptied of its contents by 
subterraneous burglaries? —a 
thing which actually happened 
in Vladivostock a few years 
ago. 

The only answer to this is, 
that the essence of the treaty 
is not to be found within the 
four corners of the parchment, 
but in the spirit which lurks 
behind the letter. Be the par- 
ticular stipulations of the treaty 
what they may, they are really 
of secondary importance. The 
great staring fact is that we 
have here a public advertise- 
ment of the unity of the aims 
of two great Powers, for we 
can no longer withhold that 
title from the Empire of Japan. 
If the declaration is not to 
sink into the limbo of dead 
matter, the spirit of it must 
pervade the future diplomacy 
of the two Powers in Peking. 
It is on the green table, and 
not amid the roar of cannon, 
that their battle will be lost 
or won; and an arduous and 
protracted battle it is likely 
to prove. The principalities 
and Powers which have been 
so busy in the past, whose 
success in their schemes forms 
the raison d’étre of the dual 
alliance, are not going to re 
linquish their ambitions. On 
the contrary, the attitude as- 
sumed by Great Britain and 
Japan is calculated to stimulate 
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them to increased efforts to 
undermine the influence of the 
two Powers. We are not alto- 
gether free from misgivings as 
to the spirit in which our Gov- 
ernment and their agents will 
meet the new calls on their 
energies; for this country is 
cursed with the incurable weak- 
ness of relying on verbal guar- 
antees. Our diplomatic path- 
way is strewn with broken 
pledges of all sorts, and it 
appears we have yet to learn 
that these are sickly plants, 
unless tended and watered in- 
cessantly by our own action. 
As regards China, at all events, 
this course of procedure must 
be totally changed if the new 
treaty is to have any effect, as 
otherwise we shall find that we 
have lost the rose and have only 
the thorn left. From this point 
of view, it is perhaps as much 
to the advantage of Great 
Britain to have an energetic 
partner to keep nudging her 
in the Far East, as it may be- 
come to have our virile young 
Colonies taking a hand in the 
affairs of empire. 

There remains another fac- 
tor, and a rather uncertain 
one, to be reckoned with, the 
Chinese Government _ itself. 
One of the most natural effects 
to be expected from the new 
treaty would be the restoration 
to the Government of China of 
a certain confidence in dealing 
with foreign questions. For 
many years past there has been 
no reason in Chinese policy. It 
has simply been blind resist- 
ance, yielding only when exter- 
nal pressure became sufficiently 
strong. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has become so inured to 
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this treatment that it looks for 
nothing else, and is always 
ready tosubmit to the aggressor 
who shouts the loudest or ap- 
plies the mailed fist most vigor- 
ously. During the worst of her 
troubles since 1895 China has 
looked for a protector and 
found none : hence there seemed 
nothing left to her strategy but 
to put a brake on her down- 
ward progress, and by circuit- 
ous devices delay the inevitable. 
Now that two strong Powers 
have united to apply a stronger 
brake than China herself had 
at command, it may be that 
her statesmen will take heart 
of grace and stand up for the 
prerogatives of government, 
while accepting also its obli- 
gations. To infuse such a 
spirit into their timid minds 
might indeed become the first 
step in the regeneration of 
China. And if achieved it 
would alone be an ample vin- 
dication of the policy embodied 
in the new treaty. But he 
would be a bold man who would 
predict how that Government 
will act in any given circum- 
stances. Owing its protection 
to the spontaneous action of 
foreigners, conceived entirely 
in their own interests, the Gov- 
ernment of China will be placed 
in so unnatural and humiliat- 
ing a position that the exhilar- 
ating motives of patriotism 
will be watered down to a very 
tepid solution, while on the 
other hand the advice as well 
as the action of the protecting 
Powers will be liable to pro- 
voke fretting, resentment, and 
jealousy. The phenomenon is 
common enough in the relation 
between guardian and ward in 
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private life; and on the na- 
tional scale we have had ample 
illustration of the recalcitrance 
of a protégé in the case of Egypt 
in the earlier stages of its re- 
generation. Friction there 
must be in the future as in the 
past ; love there will be none. 
Not that love would be in it- 
self impossible, but merely that 
the calibre and character of the 
man who could kindle it are 
not such as are usually ground 
out of the official mill. 

The efficacy of the treaty, we 
repeat, must entirely depend on 
the real animus of the two 
principal parties, and that is 
not a thing which we shall 
gather from any declaration 
contained in the text. ‘“ Words 


make this way or that way,” 
and it is by act and deed alone 
that the mind and intention, 
whether it be of individuals or 
nations, can be safely inferred. 


As it is best to look all facts 
straight in the face, we must 
frankly recognise that the 
status of the two parties to this 
agreement is not quite equal. 
They have, in fact, arrived at 
their present meeting - ground 
from opposite points of the 
compass, morally as well as geo- 
graphically. As regards Great 
Britain, her record is entirely 
free from ambiguity. The 
principles she now affirms are 
precisely those on which she 
has consistently acted during 
her whole intercourse with 
China, we might say with the 
whole world. The principles of 
the “open door,” “equality of 
opportunity,” and the like, have 
been so interwoven with the 
texture of British policy 
throughout the world, have 
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been accepted so unreservedly 
as matter of course, that they 
needed no formula to express 
them, until a few years ago, 
when other Powers showed a 
determination to act in opposi- 
tion to them, and the contrast 
began to call for definition. The 
declarations in the treaty, there- 
fore, on the part of England 
being thus of a piece with all 
that has gone before, there is 
no room for misconception 
about the validity of declara- 
tions which are simply the 
expression of antecedent facts, 

With regard to Japan the case 
is not quite analogous. Japan 
has in her day been the great- 
est exclusionist in the world, 
though, happily for herself, she 
has been converted to more 
liberal views by the stern logic 
of events. Her dealings with 
Corea have always been ag- 
gressive, and in their inten- 
tion exclusive: her record in 
that country is by no means a 
clean one. But her loyalty to 
the allies during the crisis of 
1900, contrasting as it did so 
favourably with the attitude 
of some of the Christian Powers, 
may well be held to cover a 
multitude of older sins. As 
between herself and China, how- 
ever, it cannot be gainsaid, and 
ought not to be forgotten, that 
she has been the arch aggres- 
sor, the ringleader in the whole 
series of attacks which have 
brought about the crisis. Her 
invasion of China in 1894 set 
the tune of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. Having brought, with 
wonderful secrecy, her army to 
a high state of perfection and 
her navy to correspond, she 
resolved to launch her forces 
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against her unoffending neigh- 
bour. What her real motives 
were we do not pretend to 
guess, but her proximate de- 
signs took the solid form of 
extensive seizure of Chinese 
territory. The war of 1894 
was undertaken in the teeth 
of serious warnings from Russia 
and of faint admonitions of the 
goody-goody order from Great 
Britain. Japan seems to have 
imagined, however, that she 
could by her own will isolate 
her operations in China, and 
limit their consequences to suit 
her convenience. Hence she 
proceeded with fatal disregard 
for the interests and the opin- 
ions of the rest of the world. 
It was the puerile statesman- 
ship of a hot-headed party, led 
by a highly respected Minister, 
affected it may be by the san- 
guineness which is a not un- 
usual concomitant of the dis- 
ease from which he soon after 
died. But for the influence of 
Count Mutsu, there was wisdom 
enough in the country to have 
cooled the passion of the war 
party: as it was, the still small 
voice was silenced in the milit- 
ant clamour. When the most 
brilliant sueeess had crowned 
the Japanese invasion, — the 
warnings which she had re- 
ceived before undertaking the 
war were promptly fulfilled. 
A coalition of the Powers which 
she had ignored wrested from 
her the continental territory 
she had seized, while leaving 
her in possession of the fertile 
island of Formosa. Japan ex- 
torted a large war-indemnity 
from China ; but such treasure- 
trove is an illusory form of 
wealth, and Japan has found 
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that she has to pay for her 
successful enterprise by taking 
upon herself enormous military 
and naval burdens which she 
must bear as long as she con- 
tinues a nation. The debauch 
of the night has been followed 
by the sermons-and-soda-water 
of the day after, and the wisdom 
of the country has been able 
once more to assert itself, and 
essay the laborious task of fitting 
Japan for worthily maintaining 
the position of a great Power 
which, for good or for evil, 
was forced upon her by her 
war with China. When, there- 
fore, we find Japan standing 
shoulder to shoulder with 
England as champion of the 
integrity of China, we cannot 
but think of Saul having joined 
the prophets. We would by no 
means depreciate the value of 
an honest repentance. No doubt 
it is genuine, being the result of 
bitter experience, and converts 
are proverbially more zealous 
in propagating their new faith 
than those who needed no con- 
version. Japan having looked 
into the pit and smelt the 
sulphur, may be trusted to give 
it a wide berth for perhaps a 
generation to come. Moreover, 
if she is disposed to military ad- 
venture in the future, she will 
have a restraining force beside 
her which will give sober 
counsels a fair hearing. Marry 
her? Yes, but without illu- 
sions, for she has a past, which 
is not necessarily to her dis- 
advantage, since her espousal 
of liberal principles founded on 
conviction of their utility to 
herself may have a more endur- 
ing quality than the outcome of 
headstrong passion. 
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From the purely militant 
point of view we need waste 
no words in claiming Japan as 
an eligible ally of Great 
Britain. But, as above said, 
she will be in a position to 
render the greatest services to 
the common cause in the field 
of diplomacy, in which she 
would supply that intelligence 
department in which the Brit- 
ish establishments in the Far 
Kast have hitherto been wofully 
deficient. This alone will be 
no slight contribution to the 
common strength. 

The prospect of good result- 
ing from the treaty is consider- 
ably improved by the claim 
which is made by political 
parties in England to have each 
had a share in its incubation. 
The portion of the Radical press 
which can find only evil in the 
transaction qualify their criti- 


cisms by the reservation that, if 
there is any good in it, it was 
the doing of Lord Rosebery, 
who prepared the way for it 


during his term of office. The 
name of Lord Rosebery, in- 
deed, has been used so freely in 
connection with the war be- 
tween China and Japan, as to 
challenge some _ investigation 
into the verities of his action. 
The newspapers are once more 
unanimous in claiming for his 
lordship an extraordinary de- 
gree of merit for his inaction 
in 1895, when a coalition of 
European Powers decided to 
wrest from Japan the “legi- 
timate fruits of her hard-earned 
victories over the Chinese.” 
Granting the right of Japan or 
of any other nation to make 
war without a pretext on any 
defenceless neighbour, can we 
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logically deny the equal right 
of any third party to intervene 
either in the course of the war 
or in the disposal of its results? 
We do not, for example, hear 
any outcry against the Powers 
who assembled in conference in 
Berlin to revise the Russo- 
Turkish treaty of St Stefano, 
and that would have been a 
fitting precedent for the re- 
adjustment of the balance of 
power in the Far East in 1895, 
But the scene was remote, and 
the conflict in European eyes 
was a sort of holiday spectacle, 
awakening no serious political 
interest. The public had not 
been educated up to an insight 
into the practical issues which ' 
depended on the result; and 
the somnolent Power slept on. 

That such a conference as 
we have mentioned was not 
called together may be a fault 
distributable over many indi- 
viduals; but though no Blue- 
Books were issued on the affairs 
of that period, and no member 
of Parliament had the curiosity 
to ask for the production of 
correspondence, there is a cer- 
tain presumptive case against 
Lord Rosebery. His absten- 
tion from interference with 
the three Powers which de- 
spoiled Japan of the rewards 
of victory is applauded by the 
press as if it were an act 
of the sublimest statesman- 
ship; yet on their own theory 
of the “legitimate fruits of 
victory,” the guardian of public 
order who should stand with 
folded hands, and _ perhaps 
averted eyes, while three high- 
waymen were robbing a travel- 
ler, would surely not merit the 
highest reward obtainable in 
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the police service. As a matter 
of fact, Lord Rosebery in 1894 
and 1895 had a magnificent 
opportunity of showing in prac- 
tice whatever statesmanship 
there was in him. He has 
himself boasted of the amic- 
able terms with all the Powers 
with which he left the Foreign 
Office, and a gaseous under- 
standing with Russia is one of 
the fetiches to whose worship 
the Liberal party is greatly 
devoted. There never, surely, 
was a better opportunity of 
cementing their good under- 
standing than when both Russia 
and England were engaged, 
either simultaneously or in 
close succession, in the at- 
tempt to dissuade Japan from 
her threatened attack on China. 
Here, at last, was a common 
object on which the efforts of 
the two Powers might have 


been honestly consolidated, and 
with some chance of effect, had 
there been but a man to bring 


about the contact. That dip- 
lomatic failure, however, may 
be somewhat a matter of 
opinion, the facts not being 
all known; but when, at the 
close of the war, the British 
Government allowed itself to be 
quietly ousted from any share 
in the councils of the Powers 
who took upon themselves to 
arrange a settlement of Eastern 
Asiatic affairs, there is per- 
haps only too good reason for 
suppressing the record. We 
have no desire to see it; no 
exhilaration is to be looked for 
from its perusal. The claim 
made for Lord Rosebery is that 
he did not join the three robbers, 
which recalls the remark of a 
morning paper the other day 
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that the great Bayard obtained 
his reputation for chivalry by 
abstaining, on one occasion, 
from acting like a blackguard. 
But in public and business affairs 
the true criterion is Cw bono ? 
Of what benefit, it may be 
asked, was his abstention to any 
of the parties concerned? Cer- 
tainly none to Japan, who had 
to disgorge to the three Powers 
what she might have better 
saved her face by disgorging 
to four; nor to China, who has 
been buying the services of the 
three intervening Powers with 
her life’s blood ever since. But 
there was no question of help- 
ing the Powers to mulct 
Japan. The intervention of 
Great Britain in the settle- 
ment could only have had a 
moderating influence, and the 
retrocession of Liaotung, which 
would have been a necessity in 
any case, must certainly have 
been accompanied by such 
stipulations on the part of 
Russia as would have pre- 
vented the whole of the subse- 
quent Manchurian complica- 
tion, the seizure of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, and 
the long train of Russian and 
other intrigues, including our 
own fiascoes and humiliations in 
the Far East. This was Lord 
Rosebery’s opportunity — such 
an opportunity as rarely occurs 
more than once in a man’s life- 
time. He did not rise to the 
occasion, for which many ex- 
cuses may be found, such as 
ignorance, want of informa- 
tion, and, what was still worse, 
misleading information. Even 
had he been better furnished 
in these respects, it is possible 
Lord Rosebery’s hands would 
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have been tied by the necessity 
of keeping his precious Cabinet 
together: and the examples 
we have lately had of the in- 
credible ineptitude of some of 
his quondam colleagues seem to 
settle the question that no real 
measure of Imperial statecraft 
could ever have been possible 
with a Cabinet so composed 
unless the Premier were an 
absolute autocrat; no furrow 
could be ploughed with such a 
team. At the time in question 
the Premier was not empty- 
handed: he had the where- 
withal to bargain with Japan, 
were it ever so little. But 
the treaty of 1894, which con- 
ceded to Japan all that she 
had asked, seemed to be thrust 
upon the Mikado’s Government 
irrespective of collateral con- 
siderations. Lord Rosebery has 
not had recourse to these ex- 
cuses, nor have his friends in the 


press for him; but the salient 
fact remains that a chance of 
establishing Eastern Asia and 
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the foreign relations of China 
and Japan on a basis which 
would have lasted at least a 
generation, and would have 
been most economical to our 
own country, was missed, and 
it will take a great deal of 
platform statesmanship to com- 
pensate this country for the 
heavy penalty she will have to 
pay during the lifetime of the 
Empire for this conspicuous fail- 
ure in Foreign Office efficiency. 
The great renunciation or 
abdication of 1895 may truth- 
fully enough be deemed to have 
paved the way for the dual alli- 
ance of 1902. For it is but a 
forced, artificial, and most in- 
adequate effort to avert some 
of the consequences of the ldche 
of the Rosebery Ministry. Much 
as we may admire the skilled 
workmanship of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, the best that 
can be said for it is, that it is 
after all only a wooden leg, a 
brittle substitute for the sinewy 
member which it replaces. 
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